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BOKUT AXD BABBABUV. 

The gndnal ngvaention of the Italiuts dnring die 
fint half of the nineteenth oentai7 moat be deHiibed, 
like the oonvaleeoenoe <^ « petient from a long eiohneai, 
by ^mptoms mneh more than by ttartling ooonnencee. 
We moat look for signs of prograu in the espintiou 
rather than in the aohieTemente td an; oonspioiunu lead-' 
en. For this morement waa inward and salitle ; and its 
outward expreaaion in deeds was stabbomly reprewed. 
In Older, therefore, to tell tmthfnlly tlus very rignifloant 
episode in the life of modem Europe, I shall draw infor- 
mation from many aooroes, pasnng from the narration of 
erents to the biography <rf a representatiTe man, or pans* 
ing to gTamine a ooatom or a book, whioh may (^ten serve 
better than crfKaial doemnenta to rereal the foroee work* 
ing below the eorfaoe in Italy. I ahall be fortunate if I 
saooeed by lay meaas is reoalliag fma the " darii badc> 
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ward and abTera of T>tn« " the living motives and high j 
influences whicfa, penetrating the Italian heart, revived 
self-respect m it, and conrage, and slowly fitted it to riatt ] 
from serfdom to independence. When a man reforms hi* 1 
life, and, putting away bis foUies, rises to take his placa | 
among the strong and righteous, we are edified: how 1 
much greater, then, should be our interest and edification , 
at beholding an entire people, who, long sunk in mont i 
Bod political misery, lift themselves into the comradeship 
of their beat neighbors. This spectacle, the noblest that 
Eorope has had to show in our century, imfolds itself to 
our Tiew as we follow the history of the modem Italians. 

It is evident that in the brotherhood of states, as in 
ihe &mily or the community, the welfare of all must be 
attuned through the excellence of each of the members 
according to his qualities. Every weakling, every idler, 
JwwmialxM tha oonmoa jnoaperi^. To develop Moh in- 
dividual to the DtmoBt limit oompatible with the general 
weal is the goal towards which destiny urges mankind. 
Hitherto, Uiis process has resulted in the formation of 
■tnmg individuals, and in concentrating uid intensifying 
the traita peeoliar to each race ; for the first command- 
iiMot given to ereiy oreatore in the physical world is. Be 
strong, if thou wovldat aurviv*. But individualism, when 
mirertruiMd and naspiritaaUsed by the recognition of a 
higer eommnnion of interests, ia selfish and partial ; it 
Bses its strengdi bmliBhly ; its neighbor is not a brother, 
bnt an enemy, to be robbed or crippled or enslaved. The 
pnst baa witnessed the endeavor of race after race to make 
itaeU snpreme by absorbing all tia power of its fellows 
and by l^Jd'og them in subjection. But we stand on the 
tlnediold of a new age, in which time and distance and 
Uie banian of Nature have been overcome ; when the 
IModnets of one land can be transported swiftly to other 
bads, and when tlw nttannoes and events in one bemi- 
Mg kan an kamm iniiudiatdy in tlie other. And now 
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we be^in to perceive that the fate of each people is inter* 
woven with that of all the rest. Interdependence is as 
necessary as independence, and whatever law of trade, 
whatever intri^ng of diplomacy, aims only at selfish and 
local gain, though it seems for a time to benefit the ego- 
tist, will inevitably weaken him, because it weakens hia 
aeighlMrs. The swarm is harmed when a single bee is 
harmed. The old politics took no note of this, nor have 
present Ministries g^ven heed to it ; but there is the fact, 
and all the inventions which make commercial intercourse 
easy, and disseminate knowledge, are prophetic of the ulti- 
mate solidarity of mankind. A crime against one will at 
last be seen to be a crime against all. 

Tbis being true, how could Europe have real health, so 
long as one of her members — Italy ^ was sick 7 Servi- 
tude debases not only the slave, but the slave^jwoer and 
those who abet him. What wealth that Austria wrung 
from the Italians could compensate her for the moral 
slough — the cruelty and selfishness — into which she sank 
in order to maintain her tyranny 7 And what of France 
and England, what of Prussia and Russia, who consented 
to the degradation ? The Italian, too, must have a v 
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for a long time after the waters had subsided, there seemed 
no hope of reconstructing civilization out of the wreck. 
The invaders mingling with their conquered subjects bred 
a new race, which gradually differed in language and 
character both from the Latin and the barbarian ; but the 
Latin strain predominated in this new people, which waa 
the Italian. Our purpose does not require that we should 
unravel the histoiy of the centuries of confusion and re- 
adjustment when not only Italy, but the whole RomsD 
world was shattered, and then rudely remodeled. 

Peer into that time never m hard, you will scarcely dia- 
cem a recognizable human face turned towards youra. 
You will see only masses indistinctly, like waves through 
a fog. Individual names there are, but they se?m rather 
the names of personified vices and ferocities than of nu 
tional beings. Deeds there are, but collective and ill- 
defined, like the forces which slowly transform autumn 
into winter. You know that between the fifth century and 
the eleventh, European society was completely resmelted ; 
that the battered metal of Paganism, being fused in the 
same furnace with Catholicism and Teutonism, produced 
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ihe weak etn get, and lie expects, no merejr. Tet above 
the din of daubing amis, if you listen attentively you can 
bear the dull tapping of myriads of mattocks on the earth, 
and ihe beating of flails on the threshing-floors, and the 
thod of the woodman's axe in the forest ; for eveiy year, 
be there quiet or carnage, the soil must be tilled, the crops 
■own, the harvests garnered, and the fuel stored, against 
the coming of winter: and the nameless multitude of 
■er& worked on, season after season, centuiy after centuiy, 
■ilent, unquestioning, without hope, grinding the grain for 
another to eat, pressing out the wine for another to drink. 
Dynasties appeared and vanished, but the race of the 
toilers, stretching back to the day when the first man tilled 
the first patch of glebe, was permanent, and the sound of 
its tools seemed to beat out a funeral march. The peas- 
ant literally belonged to the earth, to be treated as a 
natural force, like spring rains or summer heats. And a 
few men, like to him in shape, but as unlike him in privi- 
lege as the hawk is unlike the worm, came and took from 
him the product of his labor. Himself but a better tool, 
the peasant had spade and plough to his portion ; and 
when, worn out with travail, he sank into the earth, or was 
struck down by some troop of pillagers, his sons toiled in 
his stead. Pathetic, unmurmuring delvers of the fields, 
on your humble shoulders you bore the foundations of 
great cities and mighty empires ; you bent your backs for 
the arrogant tread of armies ; yet you, neglected and un- 
civilised, were the comer-stone of civilization. How many 
'^ Ages should you look down along the furrow and break 
its dods, before you suspected that you too were human, 
that you too were entitled to a share, not only of the wealth 
you created, but also of all the excellencies of the world ? 
Immemorial oppression has curved your spines earthwards, 
but the time shall come when, erect once more, you shall 
look any of your fellows in the eyes, and lifting your gase 
upaa the stars, you shall say, ** We, too, are partakers in 
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the dignity of the nnivenal scheme, of whioh theta m 
the tokens and the promise." 

But during the Dai^ Age men dreamt not yet of this. 
Society grew w grows the ooial : at first, a shapeleaa maw ; 
after a century it has put forUi little prongs and shoota ; 
after another, those sboota have lengUiened into branohea, 
until at last it stands there an organio growth, shapely 
and marvelous, with trunk and limbs and twigs. The social 
organism which then took shape and became dominant in 
Western Europe until the French Bevolutaon was Feudal- 
ism. Its origin was Teutonic ; its fundamental prinei|de, 
Foree. Each German tribe elected as chief Ha strongest 
man. Part of the boo^ taken in war was distributed 
among the tribe in common ; part was reserved for him. 
As the tribe prospered, hia power increased, and his share 
of plunder — land, cattle, and oaptive enemies — descended 
to his sons. Gradually, hia office became hereditary, and 
each tribesman swore to obey him, became *' his man." 

In the course of three centuries the Franks had fought 
their way to the front of the Germiu tribes, and Charle- 
main was their king. This extraordinary man, the last of 
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and Tras promised protection in Tetnm for penimial aeF> 
vice. By this strange chain, made ap of links of i^^ 
larlf diminishing size, — the largest firmly riveted in the 
suzerainty of the emperor, the smallest desperately clDtohed 
by the poor freeman, — was society once more held bK „ 
gether. So long as the sovereign was Charlenuun, a man 
not only preeminently strong bat also just and wise withal, 
Feudalism was a system capable of promoting civiliaUvm 
by restraining the violent ; by soothing the terrors of the 
weak ; by uniting all olasses against the attacks of their 
common enemies, the Huns on the east and the Saraoens 
on tlie south ; by awakening in all that sense of mutual 
interdependence without which nations can be neither 
compact nor concordant ; and by affording a ready meana 
of communication between the head and the members. A 
beneficial system, we most pronotmoe it, so long as the 
head was strong and just ; when, however, the head was 
weak or wicked, or both, as soon came to pass, Feudalism 
proved most efRcacions in exasperating the very evils it 
should have quelled. 

Feudalism is the contribution made by the Teutonio 
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■anctkm of a Uenurohy, for any aathoruBation of papal or 
eodflsiartioal rule. You will find that Christ invariably 
addrened the individnal oonsoienoe. He came to call sin- 
ners to repentance, not by scaring them into heaven through 
a fear of hell, bat by revealing to them that righteousness 
alone can give lasting peace and strength to the souL And 
he spoke not according to tradition, after the manner of 
Scribes and Pharisees, but out of his immediate conviction 
that virtue and right and love are absolute and eternal, 
not to be affected nor diminished by the opinions men may 
hold about them. The assent of Moses or Solomon could 
not make trnth one jot more true ; nor could the decree 
of the Sanhedrim mi^ an unjust act just. Spiritual laws 
are absolute; they operate immediately, whether we at- 
tend to them or not ; theywerein the past, from the begin- 
ning; they are in the present ; they will be in the future ; 
they pervade all time, but they are above time. And just 
as the physical laws discovered by Kepler and Newton 
were nov bom at the moment of discovery, so the spiritual 
laws unfolded by Christ did not originate with him ; bet- 
ter than any one else, he knew that their authority came 
not from him, but from the Centre and Source of Life. By 
a method which has fitly been called the method of '^* sweet 
reasonableness,*' he explained these spiritual verities, and, 
what was inmieasurably more important, he illustrated 
them by the example of his own life. Let us not suppose 
that virtue was first taught by the gentle Galilean, — wise 
men had long before confessed her in many lands, and 
many men had led good and noble lives, — but Jesus pro- 
chdmed that all men are equal before God, and that the 
individual conscience is judged directly by the eternal laws 
of the Spirit. You are better or worse, not in proportion 
as men think well or ill of you, but as you obey or dia- 
obey the Inner Voice. The rank and prestige of the in- 
dividual avail nothing in the presence of these impartial 
laws. He who follows them, though he be a slave, has 
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the Bpiritual strength which they alone can beatow; h© 
who departs from them, though he be a Cssar, loses their 
support, and in that deprivation is punished. The equality 
of the moral law and the judgment of conacieaoe, — these 
are Christ's teaohings, and they condemn the interposition 
of any tliird party, any church or spiritual attorney. I 
can as soon picture him being borne in gorgeous papal 
apparel into St. Peter's, or, disguised in the worldly pomp 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, holding a levee at Lam- 
beth Palace, as I can believe he meant to sanction the 
clerical machinery and dogmas which grew up under his 
name, and which, under various forms, still pass for Chris- 
tianity. 

Christ appealed at first to simple, earnest men, who 
needed but to have the truth put clearly, and to see it 
exemplified in bis actions, in order to accept it. No mira- 
cles, the stage-thunder of religion, were neceseaiy to per- 
suade them ; those were later devices for terrifying or 
astonishing minds less spiritual into belief, — minds that 
required a sign, minds that could be convinced that Jesua 
was the Lord, as they heard him called, only after they 
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■poatBOMm aitato. Ths fisty gMuu of PhiI Iiad molteB 
At qiritoil on and OMt H into metapliTriMl ntooldi, and 
A* Chriiriaa emnnnhMi iri^dh ipniig iqi m nriou 
pnli of Ai Bflnm En^i« nuNle doobinal ignmant, 
laAw An aondtwtt As tMt of otAodn^. Pul, bo tt 
anvr lovgottan, mo Ao Orintil dngomaa lAo intoN 
pntod Chrirt^i mnnga to Ae GreA udLirtinmildi 
and Anl, p wiMm i iwn tly an orator and a loginan, ooold 
■o( halp adding aigatnenti, Ao dunwtor of whioli ma 
iiiii.iniiiHijij.*— p— — «■ .. Imi *»».i.*^ Chriit, 
a J«ir, wiA Ae JewiA poww of ahutnAig atMbaet tenAi 
Df nTid eoBonto wfimjifli. had often ipdHMi in patabiMt 
bntorcr and otar again he liad mmed Us diaaiplai Aat 
AabnA 1^ in Aa inland BOtmAo latter. Nerai^ 
Aakn, owing pait^ to Ae natual tendencj cl nm to 
mirtake the lymbol for the realitf , and part^ to the hxA 
Aat an nncritieal age attache* fantastio and m7sti6al 
dgnifleaiiee to the iJunest words and deeds, Christunity 
■oon began to petrify into litendism. 

Nowhere mw thia more apparent than among the Ro- 
aoana, maatera in mka and codes. During the first three 
eantoriea the Roman bishop enjoyed no acknowledged pre- 
eedenoe over the bishops of Africa and the East ; but 
vben Christianity was decreed by Constantine to be the 
State laligiMi, Ae aaAori^ of Ae Roman bishop gained 
great p r e sti ge in fact, if not in the official recognition of 
the oAer chorohea. The Bishop of Antiooh or of Alex- 
andria might still claim independence, bat the Bishop of 
Boma apoke from the capital of the Empire, and be already 
' lepreaented a larger number of Christians than belonged 
to ai^ other diooeaa. The rapid increase in the member- 
d^ of tbe Booian Chnnih required a strong organisation ; . 
and whereaa in early days ea^ community had chosen ito 
aiinisliir. the power to elect now passed out of the bands 
of Ae eongfegation and was usurped by the priests, who 
iliiililtoirai^<riow,and these in Aair torn eleoted tha 
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Bisbop of Rome. Than sprang np a uoerdotal dan, which 
arrogated to itself oomplete jurisdiction over the govenk- 
ment and tenets of the church. A chasm as wide as that 
which separates the pariah from the brahmin separated 
priest from layman in this hierarohioal system modded 
upon Roman imperialism. 

When the Empire was dirided by the establishment of 
a second capital at Byiantiom, the anthority of the Pope 
over Italy and Western Europe was naturally extended, 
and when tlie Western Empire fell asunder, it was eqoallj 
natural that the people of Rome and its neighboriiood 
should rally to the spiritual head of Rome for that proteo- 
tion which the civil government oonld no longer give. Even 
the barbarians respected him, and as they settled on Italian 
soil and became Christians, they turned to him as their re- 
ligious arbiter and guide. Nominally, the emperor at Con- 
stantinople protected the church at Rome, hat actually the 
Romans in those grievous days had to protect themselves, 
whether by propitiating the temporary conqueror or by 
striving to resbt him. Among the incessant tumults and 
changes, nothing was stable, nothing permanent, except 
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philosophical wraps ? The Latins, on the contrary, had 
produced no philosopher ; they were lo^cal and practical, 
caring more for things than for thoughtn ; they knew th« 
value of visible images and symbols in helping dull imagi- 
DstioDS to perceive religious dogmas. The Popes who 
refused to prohibit the use of idols acted in harmony with 
the genius of the Latin people, and they lightened the task 
of converting the heathen natives of Western Europe to 
Christianity. A missionary who could show an image of 
St Peter or of Christ to the Teutonic barbarian was much 
more likely to be understood than another who labored 
with words to make abstractions plain. 

This asaertbn of independence not only enhanced the 
prestige of the Roman bishop, but also fixed upon the 
Roman Church that revereuce for symbols which, exag- 
g e iaieJ it latar periodi, benuoe die inbstitates for inner 
■jurtbul devontnesa. But the Pope« soon had to cope 
with nearer and more dangerous enemies than the Byzan- 
tine emperor. They were hard bestead by the Lombards, 
thoae long-bearded warriors who conquered Northern Italy 
m the sixth oentniy, and spreading southward to Spoleto 
and Benevento menaced the patrimony of St. Peter it- 
self. There being no champion for him in Italy, the Pope 
sought snooor acnm the Alps of CharloB Martel, king in 
aU but name of the Frankish nation. Before Charles 
ooinld deeoend into Lombardy and punish the tormentors 
of the Pope, he died. His son, Pepin the Short, suooeeded 
him ; deposed ChUderio III, last of the do-nothing kings . 
ol the Hen>Tiiigian line (752) ; was crowned by the Arcb- 
biabt^ of Mig«noe, the Pope's representative ; and ere- 
icatg he oompelled the Lombards to submit. This league 
at amity betwem the Popes and the Carolinians is the 
most important ftwt in the history of that age. It oon- 
finaed the p^Md power in Italy ; it established the preee- 
dnit diat the Pope's sanction of a monarch beyond the 
Al^ mmt if not absolutely indispenBable, a souioe of 
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Btrength and dignity ; it abowed tliat tiia influence of ths 
Bymntine empenin over the affun of Western Europe 
«u Tirtoally dead; it fixed Eonian Chrutiani^, to the 
exclusion o£ Arianiiim, on the west Ambition woold 
donbtlew have been a niffioient motive for urging th* 
Prankish kinga to subdue the Lombards; bat this leagne, 
by wmking tlifpm the ohampiims ™^ defenders of the Bd> 
man Chnnh, gave to their ambition a holier aspeot, and 
thenoefmnzd the spmad of Christiauty ooindded with . 
the attennoo ol tluv doBunion orer die bartiario tribaa. 
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CHAPTER II- 

CHASLEMAIR AHO THE ftPELL Or BOM£. 

Petdt was followed bj bia greater son Cbarlemiiiii, whO| 
M we hare seen, brought Central and Weetem Europe 
nnder bis away and organized Feudalisni a* an imperial 
system. His geniua, bis methods, his traditions were Teu- 
tonic, but these did not prevent him from feeling the spell 
<rf ao inflnence which bad begun to fascinate the imagina- 
tions of moi long before Teuton or Hun had emerged from 
primitive savagery. " Wliat 's in a name ? " exclaimed 
the lovesick heroine of Verona. " Everything I " experi- 
ence might have replied to her ; for " tiie generality of 
mankind is wholly and absolutely governed by words and 
names, without — nay, for the most part, even against — 
tbe knowledge men have of things." ^ The name which 
cultivated Cbarlemain, which dazzled the world for well- 
nigh two thousand years, — from the fifth century before 
to the fifteenth century after Christ, — was Rome. Among 
■D the namea uttered by men, only one other has been 



Roma I There ia the history of our Western races in 
these four letters. The stories of Greece and Palestine, 
of Carthage and Egypt, are as rivers which fiow down 
from remote regions into a great lake called Horn*, An- 
tiquity is a vast ravine, from one side of which to the other 
i wT B r iwr atea the magic word Some. A hundred and sixty 
yoan before the Christian era, the fame of the Romans 
was sounding thnqgh all the lands then known. Tribes 
iriudi had nenr seen them knew that ** th^ were mighty 
<( V«l », 1686. 
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and valiant men." Jndaa Maooabmu, the last ben of 
Jewish independenoe, bade his oonntrymen in their Hb- 
tresB to seek the friendBhip of that invulnerable people 
who had their citadel on the distant Tiber. He related 
how " they destroyed and brought under their dominicMi 
all other kingdoms and isles that at any time resisted them, 
but with their friends and sooh as relied upon them they 
kept ami^ ; and that they had conquered kingdoms both 
far and nigh, insomuch as all that heard of iJieir name 
were afraid of them ; also that, whom they would help 
to a kingdom, those reign ; and whom agun they would* 
they displace ; finally, that they were greatly exalted ; yet 
for all this none of them wore a orown, or was clothed in 
purple to be magnified." ^ Thereafter, during more than 
four hundred years, victory upon victory, advance apou 
advance, added significance and lustre to the name of 
Rome, until the Pict among the chilly mists of Shetland, 
and the Hindoo in the jungles of Bengal, had seen the 
flash of Roman breastplates ; and the nomads of Yemen 
and Sahara knew that far away in the centre of the world 
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ban Pharaohs had hewn obelislu to oommemorate ber 
triuraphs. 

Think of the thirty generations which went into tfa« 
angmentiag o{ that power whiuh we num up in the singla 
word Home! Think of the reputations, eai.-h a Hpleiidid 
star, whose several brightness was merged into the bright- 
sen of his fellows, to compose that galaxy which spread over 
a lai^ge part of the firmameat of hisbtry, and will excite the 
wrooder of mankind forever. Regulus and CoUatinus, the 
Scipioa and the Gracchi, Marina and Sulla, Cato and Ci- 
cero, Cesar and Fompey, Augustus and Hadrian, Trajan, 
Agricola and Anrelius, — these are but a few whose mag- 
nitude we have measured and named. But in the sound 
of that word Home there is also the tramp of a thousand 
l^oQs, there is the din of countless victories, there are 
the commands of dauntless forgotten generals and the de- 
crees of innumerable lawgivers. No single genius lifted 
the fame of Btnne to the stars, but the valor and energy 
and patienoe of a whole people, the concerted effort of 
nameless mnltitodes, who were not impelled by a sudden 
beaxj of conquest nor disheartened by a lost campaign, 
but who advanced slowly, steadily, rhythmically, as with 
the step of Fate. Home conquered because she was strong ; 
and she drew her strength from the integrity and patriot- 
ism of her sons during many suooessive generations. So 
Strang was she that even her decline- bore witness to her 
deep-rooted grandeur. Alexander, Napoleon, ceased to 
be, and their empire was as if they had never been ; but 
Bmne in her dissolution threatened Uie ruin of the world. 
Gradoally, through fonr hundred years, luxury and vice 
stole vigor from her body and resoluteness from her soul, 
yet mtm still believed that she could not die ; and she had 
Iain dead in ber palaoe already- for a long season ere the 
a dazed to enter and look upon her corpse.' 
dUlrfBwMWMlBA.ti.S(n,«bMiTbNdiidMdl*d. AUile, 
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But even donth could not destroy the magic of the name 
of Borne. Freed from the limitationa of fact, it lived 83 
a disembodied spirit with an immortal existenoe which 
could not be assailed by the shock of mortal change. It 
bad now, like a Miltonic archangel, that attribute of vagu^ 
neas through which conceptions too vast for precise state- 
ment loom terrible or sublime. The visible empire still 
survived at Constantinople, but how weak and narrow it 
was compared with tliat idea of empire in which all that 
Rome had been was expressed ! The degenerate Romans, 
and the barbarians who settled among them, alike deemed 
that idea to be a part of the universal order, just as tha 
sun and seasons were ; even though now invisible, they 1 
thought that it still held mankind together. The northern 
savages showed their reverence for it by the eagerness 
with which they sought to legitimize their conquests bj 
obtaining for tiiemwlves the title of Roman Patrioiaa; 
but they did not yet dare to assume the title of Emperor, 
although had one of them — Odoacer, for instance — done 
so, he could hardly have been prevented. 

In the ears of Charlem^n, however, that name Roma 
was continually resounding, and before his mind's eye that 
ideal of empire kept passing, vivid and seductive. He 
was more than king, for he had many kings to his vassals ; 
he had reduced under his sway a large part of what had 
been the Roman Empire, and had established therein t 
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lURirped the Byamtine throne, and that the Romans, exer* 
cLiing their ancestral right to elect an emperor, had chosen 
Charkmain, the ambition of the Frankidi conqueror was 
lealiaed. Jost what motives led to this epoch-making act 
we cannot say. The Pope may have been moved by grati- 
tode for a monarch by whom he had been succored ; he 
may have hoped to secure good-will and protection for 
the future ; he may have wished to assert in this decisive 
foshion the independence of the Western Church from 
the nominal dictation of the Eastern emperors ; or he may 
have merely intended to acknowledge that one who de- 
ierred the title of emperor should wear it. Certainly, had 
Charlemain commanded, nobody could have resisted him. 
The most natural reasons are probably nearest the truth. 
In after times, when history was rewritten by papal par- 
tisans, who, disregarding fact and unabashed by anachro- 
nisms, assigned purposes retrospectively, so as to give pre- 
sent issues the semblance of past authority, they claimed 
that Charlemain derived his imperial rights from the Pope, 
and that the emperors were therefore subordinate to the 
Popes. But we may well doubt whether Charlemain would 
have admitted or Stephen have pressed this claim on that 
Christmas day, A. D. 800, when the pontiff, rising in the 
basilica of St. Peter's, ** advanced to where Charles, who 
had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamys of a Roman patrician, knelt in prayer by 
the high altar, and as, in the sight of all, he placed upon 
the brow of the barbarian chieftain the diadem of the 
CsDsars, then bent in obeisance before him, the church 
rang to the shouts of the multitude, again free, again the 
lords and centre of the world, * Karolo Auguato a Deo 
coronato magno et pacifico imperatori vita et victoria.^ " ^ 
The consequences of this act have not yet ceased to be 
feU. Its inmiediate effect was to confirm and extend the 
power of the Pope. The Roman form of 

> BfjM, Off Bmmm JEbqwri, p^ 4a 
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hrmrnn AttmrnfftrtTi iittiMUlwnl ■■ thn Rtitff itlipim ii thn 
Wert, aad tlw Boaun Chiudt liad tlie ud flf Uw Noalir 
mlw in ■tuB^Bf oat banqrutdin pmhing; 111 miwhw 
hMthenmidi. Ths Bmpator gunad m Iw dde'vlistarcr 
kdTiiitaga iiingiTittion aai tndilioD ittadiad to Us tids i 
bs ninfld *!■'* in t>fang ^»» i^HmmI MiMmwi^i j gf ^^ 
Chnroh. BSt iran of ocaqne it ndglife now be Jafaidad 
bj the pleaol relipoiui seal, and he ndglit ■tnngdH& fab 
Edminiatntion by perwding the Pope to poniih wi& 
e|nritaal inetnunento the refreotoij nbfeeti who woold 
not obqr tlie imperiel wMwmMui, 

Tliie pubienhip on eqnal tenne befemea Chtmih tai- 
State wai vaiy eimple in dieoiy. God, it waa bdiercd, 
had intnuted the governing of ■*»"W"^ to two haadi, one 
<d whom, the Pope, aboold dinot the ipirittial, lAile the 
otiier, the Emperor, ahonld direct the temporal aSaira of 
men. Eadi alionld be niKeme in hia own proiinae ; bnt 
flinoe tlw epiritul and the temporal are aa eloealj allied 
aa body and aotd, their goranmiente mwt be hermoniooa, 
one sapjJementing and propping that of the othn. Thee* 
twin wwm^mlM were eqtutUj neoeamiy and eqnaQf raueift* 
ble, and tmly in the aenae that the aool is hi^ber tiian the 
bod; oonld the Pope be aaid to be iuperior to die Empe- 
ror. Ood is nnivnaal ; therefore the government whicAi 
repreaenta Him on euth mnat be onivenaL In antiqni^ 
only one nation niooeeded in maatering the then known 
world ; Uiat nation wma the Boman, and die breadth and 
power of ita empire prored that Ood ordained it to be the 
model of dvil goremment Later, when He had revealed 
Hia Kheme of wlntion. He eonfided it to the Bcman 
Chnroh to preaer r e and diaaaoinate. Since that aohenke 
api^ied to aD men, the Chnndi mnat be iiiilmiial. eter- 
nal, and oatholio { and aa there waa bat one aohene, there 
eoold be bat one tme religion; the Bonaa waa t hewfa w 
die eole gnaidiaa ol orthodoxj'. 

Tbm, at the beginidng ti the BfatA ontuy, m And 
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■uciflij in WmCwa Chnstaiidoiii oonstitoted undor two 
stangefy deriTed •jTBtems, thatof Feudalism, Teutonio in 
ciigin and nature, but now popnlarlj eoppoeed to be tbe 
p er pet ua tor of the Boman Eminre ; and that of Chria- 
tiaidtj,a Hebrew prodnet, tranefonned through the genius 
of tlie Latin race into a genuine Boman institution. Borne 
had nefer c r e ated a worid-religion> She imposed her bws, 
but not her ereed, upcta the tribes she oreroame. She had 
p e r see ute d the earl j Qiristians, not beeanse thej held odd 
dootrines, but beeanse thej denied the anthoritj and dis- 
torbed the peaoe of the Boman State. Yet now, the real 
Bone being dead, her qpirit was to eiroulato among man> 
hind in a woildrreligion. and the mere tradition of her 
grandeor was to gi^e lustre to an empire ntterfy unlike 
herofwn. llarfeloas people of the Tiber, none other that 
•fsr trod the earth has left upaa it tootpnaU so deep as 
jouisl Dead but seeptred kings, who from your urns 
httfe ruled the spirits of a long posterity, the might of 
your genius shall be aotiTe annrng men until the last 
Bomish priest shall ha^e said his last mass, and the last 
candle shall flicker on the altar. 
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DETXLOniKHT OF BTATK AMD OHDSOB. 

At the b^inning of the ninth oentoiy, therefore, West- 
ern Europe has iuoed from ohaoe, and feela the need mad 
benefit of a dual Testrunt. It looks ap to • Boman Pope 
and a German-Boman Emperor. There exists at Constan- 
tinople another Emperor <*iJling hi* n#<*1f T^yimnw^ mil n 
Chimih doming to be Christian and catholic ; bat the 
Western Emperor troubles lunuelf little about the former, 
and the Pope brands the latter as schismatic. Local in- 
terests tend more and more to separate the East from the 
West in spirit, and a broad lone inhabited bj barbarians 
keeps them asnnder in fact. European hisbuy, so far as 
it ooncemi us, is henceforth the history of the Weet, and 
if we think of tbe Byanfcine Empire at all, we think of it 
as rinldng deeper and deeper into Asiatic lethaigy, which 
the terrible warriors of Othman shall at last plunge into 
the sleep from which no man wakes. Of the events in 
Western Europe itself that belong to the Middle Age, 
the epoch between Charlemain and Dante, we can ntm 
to only a few of the most important which directly «t 
indirectly moulded the destiny of Italy. 

Imperialism and CatholiciBm, whose compact had been 
so joyfully celebrated, worked together as allies but a 
short time, then their separate ambitions and tbeir om- 
flicting interests goaded them to internecine rifiliy. Soon 
after Charlemain's death the empire was split into three 
fragnwuts. The western portion, omnprising Nenrtria 
and Aqnitune, — a oonridetable part of what was lalar 
Franoa, — fell to Charias tiie Bald ; « central strip, n»- 
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wSaof bom the Nordi 8w to wbtt wm aaoieiiily Litfaim 
aad jnrhkiiiig tlie two iaperial eipitdi, Aiz-lapGhapeDe 
aad BooMbW givn to Lotludr; tlie pnmnoet esit of 
IIm RUiio v«« tlio dine of Loom, snniained tl^ 
Tlnio timo ndoo von tlie gnndoone of Ghoilanuun. 
Lodttir hMl tlie title of Emperar and of K3ng of Italy. 
And now it wao ieeo tlMit tlie feodal ajotem eonld not, fai 
qiito of QMokniain^a pteoantiona and feiooiglit» w*ft^«*^^« 
a anifwin ipifommont Ofov WooCoin EuiopO* Not on^ 
did 11m aratad joaloiHy of 11m tinea brotlien piment i^^ 
inm fond^g a oonuBon mdon, bat alio oentrifogal f oreea 
too atnof to be oferoome had.been let in motion in oaeb 
kimdo i n . The gnat lendatorioBi who aa dvkeat oonnta, 
and ■■gqaiioii had governed the outlying pnmnoea of 
tte Hlbmirt and had b ee n fh f whftd br CSiaileniain* now* 
vnder weaker aoreraina* eataUidied themaelTeo as he- 
ledituy lords, and aspired to independence. The king, 
whether in France or in Germany, had a smaller torritoiy 
than that of his great Tasaals ; he codd keep them obedi* 
ont only by keeping them disonited. On the whole, the 
loyal power expanded in France and dwindled in Ger- 
many ; and lor this reason, — the king of the former was 
kereditBiy, of the hitter eleotiTe. 

While the Oapetians were slowly subduing their great 
Tassals and bringing more and more land to the royal 
domain, the German monarohs had to cope not only with 
lefraotory nobles at home, bat also inth Huns, SlaTs, and 
Soandinarians abroad. The sceptre passed from family 
tofusily; Uiooe who failed to receive it by election envied 
the sncoessfal and resisted .their efforts to erect a dynasty. 
Periu^pe it was still more important that the German king 
was abo the Holy Boman Empercff ; for this onion of offices 
inirolted him in diffionlties with the Pope, and it farther 
ensbanassed him with the affairs of Italy. Haying been 
flhoeen by the cleet o rs , he mnst proceed to Milan to be 
witkihe Iron Grown of the Lombard kings, and 
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thence to Rome to be anointed Emperor by tbe Pope. 
Time wrought 8wift changes in the hind aonih of the 
Alps. New States grew up, each craving independencot 
and the interval between one imperial visit and the next 
being often long, the Italians began to lose respect for the 
nominal suzerainty of their foreign Emperor. But the 
spell of Italy had a fatal fascination for those German 
Idngs. They pursued the southward-flying phantom, leav- 
ing in the Alpine passes and on the Italian plains the 
withered flower of their armies. That will-o'-the-wisp 
enticed them on and on, but always settled at last over a 
graveyard. 

What was the magic by which Power — the reality 
they pursued — eluded them? Italy seemed to flourish 
in spite of internal discord ; proud cities and fertile plan- 
tations covered the peninsula, and the Italians who en- 
joyed them were merchants and prelates rather than war- 
riors. Yet when the Emperor came to demand them as 
his due, they slipped from his grasp. The oily state<sraft 
of the Italians countervailed the slow force of the Oer- 
mans ; the subtle sunshine of the South bred a pestilence 
more deadly than an armored foe, and whom pestilence 
^^ spared, voluptuousness dispatched. Hannibal, too, had 
found the ease of Capua more formidable than Scipio*s 
legions at Canna. Nevertheless, though baffled time after 
time and undone, the German kings persisted in their 
hopeless task ; when the vision of Italy hovered before 
them, like men in whom the desire for strong drink re- 
turns too tempting to be controlled, they gave up aU for 
that Triumphs they had, indeed, but they were tem- 
porary triumphs; for while the German sovereign was 
making or deposing Popes, and forcing the Italians to do 
him homage, his restless vassals and enemies at home 
seized the occasion of his absence to sow sedition or to 
hasten attack. The league between the Emjnre and the 
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Chnxeh iMTitaUj faronglit blight and disaster to the 
Empiie.^ 

Hie power whidi oiicamTented the Emperors in Italy, 
the power with which southern sunshine and Yoluptuous- 
ness seemed to connive, was the Papacy, the most adroit, 
the most plansible institution which has ever influenced 
lor ages together the fortunes of men. In its effects ma- 
terial, in its essence intangible, the Church of Bome for- 
feited the high prerogative of spirituality and preferred 
worldliness,from the day when a Pope first thrust himself 
into competition with temporal rulers. ^ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also,'* is Christ's 
warning ; the treasure which, for a th o usan d years past, 
the Popes have coveted and hoarded has been of the earth, 
and hm have been their hearts. ** No man can serve 
two masters i for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve Grod and Mammon.*' ' During 
more than a millennium the Papacy has been engaged in 
reconciliDg its service of two masters ; while raising one 
hand in tiie worship of Grod, it has stretched forth the 
other to c^ttch the bounty of Mammon, and in this conflict 
of allegiance, its zeal, except at rare intervals, has been 
on the side of God's adversary. But the purpose of the 
historian is not merely to pass verdicts on creeds and 
systems ; it is rather to study the conditions amid which 
these rose and flourished, in order the better to under- 
stand that elemental human nature from which all reli- 
^ons and polities spring, and to furnish examples for the 
instruction of our own and after times. LitUe will it profit 
us if we imagine that Feudalism or Papalism, which to^y 
we have reason to condenm, was never usefuL For better 
or lor worse, these and aU otiier systems were once the best, 

> Fov «iipii«n 4M fai Udy : two olUn Jwt altar ^ttmjhmi 
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and b; tlieir toope and sffeots we oin meMnra the period 
in wt^ch they- were the best We ma; prefer Jane to 
December, bat December rIw has its bleak chapter in the 
chronicle of the year. 

The expansion of the Boman Choroh into the Boman 
Papacy was as natural as the expansion of the bishoprio of 
Home into the spiritoal dictatorship of Western Christen* 
dom. The Charoh early aoquired property iit and near As 
Holy City, and wherever a monastery was f oonded it owned 
aod tilled land, Frinoee made propitiatory gifts ; the faith- 
ful bequeathed money and estates. Charlemain exacted 
the payment of tithes to the priesthood, and in other ways 
fostered the institution of which he was proad to caU 
himself the defender. The Popes soon exercised a monl 
influence in temporal oonoerns ; titey settied quarrels be- 
tween rival daimaata, and their sanction often ontweig-hed 
military force. It was of ooutm inevitable that their de- 
cision should be biased by thwr interests, that tibey shoold 
sincerely favor those who &TDred the Church. In theory 
the Empire was nniversal, ooextensive with the Chnreh, but 
its early partition, leaving the Emperor snserun of but a 
portion <^ Charlemain's realm, created local and mutuaHj 
hostile interests, while the Church remained unchanged, 
and had ereiywhere the same work to aooompUsh. It 
was a corporation with a perpetual charter, and it guarded 
its temporal possessions with a sjnritaal anthori^ which 
even violent men in lawless times rarely dared to attack. 
And since the Grermao king must be consecrated l^ the 
Pope before he conld legally bear the title of Holy Bo- 
man Emperor, die idea of equality soon gave place to the 
assumption that the Emperor was inferior to the Pope ; 
and lesser kings sometimes acknowledged their inferiori^ 
by receiving their crowns from the Roman legate. A 
strong Emperor might deny the assumptions of the Pope, 
aitd mi^ make good his own supremacy, but his streDgth 
died with him; wheieM the Bomish power bad a ooatinB> 
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ooslifa. The great eodesiastios — tbe arohbishope, bishops, 
\^ and abbots — were both temporal and spiritual lords. 

X Thdr derieal office or benefice was bestowed by the Pope ; 
^ to the Emperor they did homage for their secular posses- 
sions ; but in their allegiance they were derics who labored 
at aU times to magnify the Church. In acquiring, they 
were indifferently ecclesiastics or laymen; in holding, 
they were always ecclesiastics. If the secular sovereign 
arraigned them as vassals, they took refuge behind their 
inviolability as churchmen. Moreover, being often for- 
eigners sent from Rome to promote Boine*s interests, their 
resistance to the temporal sovereign was all the more bit- 
ter, in case of conflict between him and the Pope. 

Evidently, the dual control as planned by Charlemain 
and Stephtti worked unequally. Feudalism, on which the 
integrity of the empire was staked, proved too weak to 
bind the members together subordinate to one head ; 
whereas the organization of tiie Roman Church spread 
in all directions, yet at the farthest point it was firmly 
connected with tiie centre. The chief instrument in solidi- 
fying tiie Church was tiie celibacy of tiie clergy. Whether 
priest or friar, the churchman was forbidden to marry ; 
freed, therefore, from the ties of home and the distrac- 
tions and ambitions of family, he could devote his zeal 
wholly to the Church. Whatever his nationality by birth, 
he became by ordination a citizen of spiritual Rome. He 
eschewed his native tongue and adopted Latin, the lan- 
guage of the Church. His allegiance to a temporal prince 
he exchanged for obedience, utter and unquestioning, to 
the Pope. And when you multiply this churchman by 
thousands, and multiply those thousands by hundreds, you 
can estimate the vast army of clerical soldiers, all inspired 
by the same purpose and drilled in tiie same tactics, that 
made it possiUe for the Roman hierarchy to set up and 
"*^^"tfiin its supremacy in every country of Western Eu- 
ropob Tlianks-to that rule of celibacy, Romanism kept 
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its oniformit^ during the Middls Age, while Chriatendmu 
was graduaU; breaking ap, throogh the uabitun of dy- 
nasties and development of n»tioualities, into sepuate 
States. Had it not been for a celibate olergy, Britain 
and France and Germany might each have had it* na- 
tional church, with its native head and clergy, indepok- 
deiit of the Pope at Rome, whoae joriadiotioii would have 
been confined to Italy. 

This monstrous mle, whose influence on the politioa 
and morals of Christendom cannot be oTerestimated, must 
not be passed by with a mere allusion, althon^ thia ia 
not the place in which to do more than indicate its efFecta. 
Wherever you lay your finger on the dq^eneraoy of Italian 
character, there yoa will find evidence of the pemiciona- 
nesB of sacerdotal oelibaoy which the Roman Chnrdi 
adopted and still makes compulsory. It came into Eu- 
rope from the far East in the days of the early Christiana. 
Asceticism commended itself to men who believed the 
world of Matter to be the creation and province of Satan, 
as the world of Spirit was of God, and that Satan was 
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irortlij others feared lest ererybody , clericals and laymen 
alike, would adopt celibaoy and thus cut off the race ; but 
Jerome, one of the fiercest advocates of the practice, dis- 
pelled their fears by pointing out that virgini^ is a most 
diJBcnlt state to preserve, and that there would always be 
enough backsliders to people the earth.^ And in truth 
many of the brethren and sisters married and bred chil- 
dren ; but while their weakness was condoned, it was still 
deemed a weakness. Christ had never married ; therefore, 
it was urged, he held celibaoy to be the higher state. 

In this way, many causes contributed to convert what 
had been voluntary self-denial into a rigid law which 
ehurohmen must obey and laymen would strive to obey. 
Men whose pure lives excluded the suspicion that they 
p leaded from low motives protested against this unnatu- 
ral prohibition. ^ Deprive the Church of honorable mar- 
riage," exclaimed the austere St Bernard, ^^ and you fill 
her with concubinage, incest, and all manner of nameless 
vice and undeanness." ' But the ascetics prevailed. Sacer- 
dotal celibacy widened the gvM. which already separated 
deigy from laity ; and since the monks had taken the vow 
of chastity, pride forced the secular clergy to appear not 
less self-renouncing than they. For generations together 
they did indeed resist the ordinance and married ; but the 
Popes, whether impelled, as was sometimes the case, by a 
desire to reform the morals of the Church, or, as was usu- 
ally the case, by ambition, persevered, and finally declared 
sacerdotal celibaoy to be the irrevocable law. And then 
Nature, who never forgets to punish men, whether they 
err through ignorance or by intent, took a terrible revenge. 
The very rule by which misguided sealots expected to at- 
tain purity, and by which haughty ecclesiastics schemed 
to lift themselves i^ve laymen, this rule Nature turned 
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into on ioBtrument of foulnesB and degradation. Age 
after age, St. Bcmard'a prophecy has been fulfilled. 

In times and countries that looked lightly on sexual 
immorality, eceleaiasticH took no pains to conceal their 
profligacy ; but in more recent times, among com muni ties 
that assume the virtue of purity, even though they have 
it not, clerical debauch has been less open. Si rum eaete, 
galtem caule, is the convenient rule. Doubtless, there 
have always been honest men and women in the Church, for 
no system is so bad that it can vitiate some temperamentB ; 
but we speak not of Francis and Theresa, nor of their 
similars, we speak of the great body by whose conduct 
the Church is judged. This is corroded by hypocrisy ; and 
hypocrisy in the priest haa created easy-going indifference 
to virtue and skeptical distrust of things spiritual in the 
parish. Men who have no faith in the sinceri^ and uj^ 
Tightness of their religious guides, to whom nevertheless 
they attribute a mysterious sanctity which does not depend 
upon personal goodness, are apt to deem it imimportant 
that they themselves be upright and sincere. And Nature 
has indeed taken a terrible revenge 1 Her law to-day is 
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coMplBfeod tli6 onsHiintioii of thftt ditliiitifc doriod OMto 
"lAiA esRied one hngiiage and ona pdu7 in^ 
n QMto o( idlgiow jMUMNuioft of Tintftirhtfl bflbheiknti 
wkOf bond by no lofo to moQmt or wife, were pledged 
bedj and eonl to obej their pontiff. And when at laet 
dMre eane n Pope lAoee strength finwaled hie anbitionf 
he lonnd that anqrof trained eoldieffB leadjto do hie 
wOL That Fbpe was Grcgoty VII, popnhrfy ealled Effl- 
debtandf the fifit in tine and anMmg the meet ^wn^iMw*^ in 
tank of the men of geniae of the modem Italian raoe. 
He eoneeiTed n sjateui of wond-govemnient even more 
woaderfol than that of Gharkmean and Stephen; for he 
ilieameil of replacing the joint oontrol of Emperor and 
Pope by a ein|^ oonteol, the Pope*e. 

Tiwoeiaoy ie the legitimeto ideal of any CSmroh which 
pretande to be nniTonal and infiJliUe. Granting that 
nien*B eouls most be saTed, and that Ood has ordained 
one Chnroh for their ealvation, how can she fulfil her 
mieekm if the temporal goyemment be in the hands of a 
nder of whom she does not approve, or if the civil laws 
be not in harmony with her spiritoal laws? Man has not 
two separate beings ; his acts in mandane affiurs cannot 
be set apart ; and since all his acts liave a moral signifl- 
eance, aU oontribnto to porify or stain his sonL The State, 
winch regards only his worldly life, is eridently incompe- 
tent, unless it be goided by the Church, to lead that life 
into the path of salvation. The State, therefore, must be 
the steward of the Church. If any precedents were needed 
they could be quickly found ; did not the Old Testament 
record the dealings of Ood with his chosen people, whoee 
government was theocratic 7 and even among the pagan 
Romans, was not the Empem* poniffex maximuB^ the nom* 
inal religions head of the Empire 7 And to the record of 
Ustovy the Boman hierarohs had already begun to add 
the authority of forged decretals, and had concocted tradi* 
vdiieh an unentical age easily mistook for gennine^ 
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Many things combined to make Hilddbnnd'i . ._ 
appear realizable. The Charch had already l^rge po w as- / 
eions in Italy, over which she ruled aa temporal wnvnaga./ 
The creation of the College of Cardinals in 1069 petma- 
nently established a small and exclosiTe aristooraey in the 
Church, and seemed to assure the election of Popes who 
would carry out a nniform policy. The rise of serenil 
independent kingdoms over which the Enperor oould nofc 
maintain his sovereignty tempted the Church to Bsorp 
the position of arbiter and peacemaker among them. The 
Emperors themselves seemed to acknowledge, in the cere- 
mony of consecration, that they derived thur aotlwri^ 
from the spiritual power. Hildebrand, quick to peroeive 
the opportunity which two centuries had slowly prepandf 
was quick to seizo it He boldly proclaimed his theooratie 
system. 
""TThus rose the Papacy, a temporal institution governed 
by ecclesiastics, who in their struggle for its aggrandize- 
ment equipped themselves with weapons spiritual and 
weapons material. At first they hoped to bring all West* 
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Frederick BarbaroBsa, the most puissant monarch 
since Charlemain, was hanghty in defiance; yet he too 
humbled himself, and on the steps of the Church of St. 
Mark in Venice he fell at the feet of Alexander III ^d 
was granted pardon.^ A strenuous Emperor might depose 
a hostile Pope, hut his Tictory was only transient ; for the 
Emperors were confronted by an invisible policy, — the 
same yesterday, to<lay, and forever, and not to be exter- 
minated by the displacement of whosoever happened to 
be its temporary spokesman. In every diocese, in every 
parish, were the upholders of that policy, and they could 
not be silenced. On the whole, then, the prestige of the 
Empire was shattered against the invisible armor of Bome, 
but the sjnritual influence of the Popes declined in pro- 
portion as they rose to be worldly monarchs. The idea 
of the Papaqr, shorn and discredited, has survived down 
to the present time, although there have been but six or 
seven Popes in as many centuries with sufficient personal 
force to realize in small measure, and for a brief season, 
the earth-embracing dream of Hildebrand. 

When at length Western Christendom emerged from 
the Middle Age, what was the condition of its inhabitants ? 
With what power did men battle with this life ? With 
what &iih did they apprehend the life to come ? How 
had a thousand years of Roman Christianity and half as 
many years of Feudalism left them ? There can be no 
doubt, I think, that the average European of the thir- 
teenth century was on a lower plane than the Roman citi- 
aen of the second century had been. He had a smaller 
respect for law, a duller sense of justice. He had not yet 
learned to curb his brutal passions; he still relied upon 

> Li rnvflh Istar timM, JoMph 11 of AvstrU thongfat that b« eonld 
■Iwfth— Us •mpirt VybiMldor frM from BomMi iatarfcnaM ; bnt after 
a t&w jMit hm MfTMidMrtd, sad A vstria baa baea nnea tban tba moat oti^ 
^ikdi^^twaf tbaCbanb. Braa Kapolaon, araa Biamaf«k, aftar a bifcb- 
badM iwiilaBaa^ §kw te adraataga, if aat te aaad, af aa m pioa d riaf 
wMiteVi 
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jdiyrinl ftmi^ » tbe oiK af i^u mid dc eritnion of 
ItDOW. He wat <ut df £e«k wsksI Kawnr : be had 
ilaort vUIt IuM aras vsa xnn. Eii re^itn «m 
put^ a uy g w iai^ wt* aBsaoL ■rwTawnLJ by » 
wrnifC or s i^wEBS nt^uK. vv ssat 3MCT to eoD. 

T^ F^id&Bb sh Sjb« £nKK&.2K Kngaad to 
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^Ikiw the outUnM of the theologio Ttnon ue finite, 
"*^ monotonous, — and blias ahuns linuti and mono' 
'*y- Bat of Hell, on the other hand, i-tpwimtotiwM i 
*)Tid hire been oonceived, that millions witt bnt A vagam 
^on ol Heareti have believed in the nalify of HeU. 
^^ ii material and physical, and siMe the flnt maD 
'f°'^ his &ngen in fire, the dullest It»n andentood 
^ a place ID which flames r^^ forever and bom witih- 
r" <t««troying the whole body is a plaoe to be ATirfded. 
1/ keeping this terror vividly present, the Boman Cburdi 
^T^^teie and has remained a dominant rdi^n, and it was 
j^t^Osesfliug this dread that the mediteral man diiFered 
^^t widely from the man of pagan Room. 
j^_*^ n spite of this deterrent neither the medifeval man, nor 
j|r^ posterity for many generations, rose in many respects 
^^^^ve the plane where natund passiooa have full sway : 
^TT/^ lust, his anger, his selfubness, his jnide, his cunning. 
^^^re the impolses he obtTed. Seldom ean you find, in 
Z/'*^3 the wan and intriguea which make up the history of 
^^ long period, motives higher than those of a well-devel- 
^^"ped animaL Emerging from the Middle Age, man wai 
-^nsing that religions entbasiasm which expressed itself 
^n the building of cathedrals and in the Crusades ; his 
vreed which, so long as it had been unreflectingly emo- 
tional, had not wanted picturesqueness, was now poured 
into the rigid matrix of theology. Superstition, which 
like the naive guesses of children had had a certun 
charm, was now, through the casuistry of schoolmen's 
logic, declared to be demonstrable truth. Faith had be- 
come a dogma, and worship was becoming a commercial 
tnuuaction. The Church had marked off a little patch of 
knowledge, b^ond which there was nothing to know : in 
that the inqnirar mi^t get what fodder he could, although, 
tmth to tell. A* graea had long since been nibbled to the 
roots. Or-we may jnotare him as a oaged sqnirrel, whirl- 
ing in his win wlioel and nerer advancing, while just out- 
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side is freedom, — the broad bnuiebes of dw ^nea, the 
shagbarke with their nuts, the oaks with thur aoonu. To 
wonder why he was content with this oonflnement, whf 
the universe could not atir his curioai^, ia to fail to ooBt- 
prehend him ;' the mediaeval man was bent on getting to 
heaven, and was taught that everything of earth would 
delay his journey thither ; the Chunh knew the mystio 
watchword, the Open sesame which would nnlook Peter's 
door ; to know that rendered all other knowledge as on* 
Decessary as would be a whole dictionary of words to ft 
merchant who knew the oombinatioa of letters which 
unlocks the safe where his Measure is stored. The Iftj- 
man lacked even the formal juioeless truning of the 
clerics ; many of the princes whose renown still sorvivee 
could not write their names. The earth, whose Uwe it 
behooves us to study if we would not be crashed by thenit 
was still under the ban. The Mosaic fables and tlie Ptole- 
maic guesses were the only keys to nature's mysteries. 
Science, whether of experiment or obaervati<m, was not ; 
criticism was not; because tradition, which acts on the 
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tarity BO infoffiostioB m idigioiit politioi, or iooiologjr, bj 
whiA hJb&t mmk eoqU steer with profit Thooa «re tlio 
float opooliii and diooo only, in whksli RoawHit nntnuii- 
Meled hj oilntnay tedien, noprojndiood bj portinnoliip 
and tcadition, looks Foot sqnarefy in tiio- ojos and dis- 
oofonTratii tliorB; and the tmtlis so disoovered are of 
JMii f wriJi a We Talne to Tft fi««i"ni|, 

It is a law of Imman p ro g re s s that a strong habit or 
institution oan. bo oforoosne only by something stronger* 
On this prinoiple depends the eo ns e rva tion of eooietj and 
the seonsnoe of dbameter s for if men and nations ehansed 
enddenly, eitlier lor better or worse» life wooU be mistaUe, 
lawless, a thing of weaHjOff^ooeltt, Fnrthennore, a qrstem 
wUdi may haTe been the beet poeeiUe in one era— and 
we oamiot deny tlial Feodaliam and Catholidsm were 
snoh-*beoomes hannfol and a hindranee when altered 
oonditicms haTe suggested a qr^tem better adapted to the 
new needs and ideals of mankind. Modem history nar- 
rates the straggle between men bent on reorganiziiig so- 
oiety aooording to new ideals, and men who, satisfied with 
the oU, regard the new as dangeroos. To the former, 
diange wears die aspect of life and growth, to die latter 
of dissolution and death. 

The inTentoiy of the legacies bequeathed by die Middle 
Age to ilie modem world contains first a Church daiming 
to be oathdic and infallible. Tlie product of a semi-bar- 
barons and uncritical age, — die fruit of Hebraism grafted 
on die decaying trunk of Roman Imperialism, — she pre- 
eerred the dogmas and discipline which enabled her to 
O f er e um e myth-beguiled and violent barbarians. After 
the fourth oentuiy, when the old Soman dTilisation dis- 
eolfod and the Teiy existence of social order was imper- 
iled, due Church tamed the hordes which repeopled Eu- 
rope and diffused principles of unity among diem. These 
oondidons no longer exist Beason and not Authority is 
the rule by whidi, in theory at least, men gofom their 
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affairs ; but in the oonne of this luBbny we ahsU ne liow 
the Roman Church, still clioging to the methods which 
proved potent over the heathen of the sixth oentniy^ 
and sufficed for the monks and schoolmen of the twelfth, 
erects her autbori^ in the face of the nineteenth uentnij, 
and forgets that onlj by fieasoD can Reaxm be van- 
quished. And as if it were not labor enough to fl^with 
antiquated weapons for her spiritual Bapreouuy, she would 
compel the modem world to reoognixe her oamal ofbpriag, 
the temporal Papaoy, begotten amid oonditiiMU long ago 
obsolete. 

The second medinral heirloom is the idea of monar. 
chical government: the assumption that a king rules 
by divine right, that he is the fountain of honor and 
source of justice, that his will is absolute law, so that he 
may dispose of the service, property, and lives of his snl^ 
jects as suits his whim. As a corollary from this is the 
division of society into three classes, nobili^ and clergy 
forming the privileged class, merchants or bourgeoisie the 
middle class, and peasants and common laboms the low- 
r servile claaa. Only the king Js hia own master ; all 
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triMd oid|]r dnoq^ wmIc ; Init the Feodal seh^^ 
the hj i ^ i att nmudM on dioio who did ncyfc toilt while da- 
■wniiif the mmaj lAo with liMd or hand toiled for tlw 
privileged fov. TheknrofprinogeittiiiiekepignrteetelQe 
IbImIi end tnuunitted tidee to idleneoe fnm pm i w e titm 
to geoeratioa, lij aiakiiig birth a lotteiy, in whioh the 
firatJioni drew^ gnuid pnm end his yomiger hrothen 
drew hlaahi. linall j, women held e poeition inferior to 
aun in eooiefy end before the kw ; the eingeie of ohiTeliy 
had Hfted her abofo the lofol of mere eenal oompenion- 
eUp^ bat ehe wae in fMt treated ae e enbordinate, end 
eonld not be treated otherwiee in e ejitem faemed bj 

pleaeent iplaBue dnriiur the unheroio interindee of peeooi 

Deril to enkap pilgrims on their wej to heaven. 

These axe among the bequests and posthumoos infln- 
enoee whieh die modem world has received from medisBval 
times, ancestral taints and hereditary diseases from which 
Europe has not yet wholly purged herself. What was 
ben e ficent died with its season, leaving its husk, its sym- 
bol, to decrive mankind. When the Cid was dead, ibey 
ohd his body in his armor, and put hb good sword Colada 
in hb hand, and set him npon Us steed Bavieca, and then, 
a sqoire sustaining the corpse on each side, they led him 
forth from the city; and at sight of him approaching, 
die army of die Saracens were seised with fear and fled 
while the hero was still a&r off. Verily, most tenaoions 
among men is the worship of a symbol after its reality 
has vanished. Look at Europe at any moment daring the 
past ages, and see how ghosts bearing great names and 
dnmmies dressed' in royal garments have lorded it over 
her. At Borne, for instance, see the mightiest symbol,— 
the Pope ; in reality he should be meek, unselfish, pure, 
sphritiial, as beeomee the sncoessor of Peter the Ilsher- 
and the reprssentative of Jesus of NasMreth; but 
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Fopea long since exchanged humili^ for a monarch'* 
pomp ; they have been by tnnis worldly, prond, licen- 
tious, cruel, ignorant, — a8 f ar removed tnan the Christ- 
like ideal oa their hell from heaven ; and yet being olothed 
in the symbol, they have had the reverence whieh the 
reality once drew to it. The pontiff cannot foretell whether 
he shall live to behold to-morrow's son, neverUuleH the 
keys of eternity jangle on his girdle. Or look at that 
other symbol, — ^e Holy Roman Emperor ; that, too, 
was a reality in Charlemain ; it meant an invincible con- 
queror, a wise legislator ; it meant a ruler Btrong enough 
to yoke order upon the turbulence of Western Christei^ 
dom ; it stood for prudent counsel and power to enforce 
it. But when Charlenuun died, only his name, like a 
mantle, survived, to be worn by men who had barely a 
province loyal to them, or by weaklings mifit tot camp 
and council, until even boys were swaddled in its folds. 
And yet the sight of that symbol inspired some <tf that 
awe which originally only Charlemain could inspire, as if 
some of his vigor had been diffused through his imperial 
robca. there to lia latent for ages. And only a little while 
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WM sorred hj a mpbeaier, a steward, a mawhal, and a 
ehambakin ; and tlieia tiUes also were bestowed later 
upon oourtien ^idia had nerer raised a goUet (except to 
their own lips), or borne a platter, or grocnned a horse, or 
made a bed. In man j other instsnoes we might point oat 
how Bealttj slipped away from its symbol, with the oon- 
seqnent penrersion and misapplication of symbols, and 
die gnidnal dnlling of the senses to Reality ; bat in die 
Boman Qravoh, as daborated by medieval theologians, 
and in the menaTchical institation of modem times, we 
hafi the best iUostrations of the pertinacity of symbols. 
The TBnsntioii paid to the relics of departed saints, and to 
the lobes and tides of lining potentates, is the expression 
of one of the strongest instincts of hnman natore, — the 
tendenej, thai is, to mistake the symbol for the reality, 
the body lor the sool, the letter for the spiriti Nererthe* 
]esa,«the letter killed^ bnt die qiirit givedi life.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 

UANT SEPUBUCS, BITT JTO XATKHT. 

We have thus far meaBured roughly the tnmk at that 
new society which sprang up in Europe after the fall of 
the Western Empire, — a tree rooted in the aoil of Ten* 
tonism and manured by the decaying Boman oiviliiation i 
for Providence, to whom nothing is waste, uses oompt 
races, like dead leaven, to fertilixe exhausted human n»> 
ture for other crops. We must now examine more partio* 
ularly the branch which earliest stretched out from that 
trunk; we must confine ourselves to the development ttt 
the Italian people. Why was it that Italy, the first oonn- 
try to revive, did not revive as a nation? We see plainly 
enough that the principle of nationality was shaping the 
~e of the North into distinct States, and that, by the 
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ian dutfacter, lesponsive to the smallest diTersifyof place 
and ocmditaon, blossomed in new forms of individuality, 
each differing from the rest. At a time when England 
or France had hardly one centre from which the national 
life-blood pulsated through all the members of the people, 
in Italy there were a score of such centres, each distinct, 
each throbbing with life. Indeed, there were too many 
hearts, too many little republics; the competition among 
them was too incessant; the area from which each drew 
its sustenance was too narrow. Having exhausted their 
own store, they fell to devouring each other, till tyrants 
mightier and more rapacious than they came and found 
them an easy quarry. This marvelous individuality, so 
intense and productive of splendid monuments in art, in 
religion, in government, in literature, was the glory of 
Italy, and insured for her the everlasting interest of men. 
But she bought distinction at the expense of her political 
independence, and she, who led the nations to that modem 
civilization out of which they have drawn their freedom, 
was destined not to be free. Like a discoverer, whose 
genius had added to the power and wealth and happiness 
of mankind, she was condemned to live poor and forlorn. 
More than once in the early age was she teased by the 
delusive prospect of independence. At the dissolution of 
the Western Empire, Odoacer united the peninsula in 
his Ostrogothic kingdom, which Theodoric, the first of 
the barbarians who displayed talents of administration, 
strengthened. But at his death, Justinian, the Eastern 
Emperor, reasserted his claims in Italy, and dispatched 
thither first Belisarius and then Narses, who routed Theo- 
doric*s heirs and brought their possessions under the rule 
of Byxantine exarchs. Justinian died, and another Teu- 
tonic tribe, the Lombards, settled in Northern Italy; 
they were fierce and lawless, but nevertheless they had 
force, — die first element of superiority, — and they 
mi|^ in tune have been tamed into civilisation through 
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tbeinfloenoeof diepeoplatl^fhadfloaqiHnd. Bntjort 
u thej were beooming pwiwonnt, tha Foptk IwiMwd 
■nd terrified by tbeir eaoKiMhiiiaiitt, Mat omr Hm A^ 
and besought ChirlM Mutal to IiMtra to lit HditwoB. 
Gr^oiy III u.theunwtrfthiapoiitiCwlioMtthacniB- 
ple of oBlling foxrignm into Ita^, — K pnetdnt iol- 
lowed oentory after oaittu3r, till tbs nda of tla a mmti y 
WM complete. Chuksli^iel died brfun he Mold poB- 
ish the Lombards, bnt hi* mo Vtipbtf ud lit fnndw 
Charlemain, obeyed BunUar eaUs, and ndaoad tha Lom- 
bards to the oondidoo td nmli. Itify baeiBa a flrf el 
the Emperor, wbo ma arowned kii^ at Mflaa. WImb 
Charlemun'a dommicm fell in piaoes, Itl^T **■ !■'' ^ 
ooafusioD; almost abandoiiad by her DcniBal s u fa id gH, 
she was the victim of tha ambitioa of hv natfra prineea, 
who fought to poeieiB her. Agun it seemed likelf Uiat 
an Italian, desoended from dw Lombard prinees, wonld 
establish himself as Ung; bat a strong Emperor, Otto I, 
marched against him, hnmbled him, renewed the anmpaoi 
between the Empire and the Chnroh, and left a tarribla 
* for all future aspirants. Otto it was who fixed 
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that of the Capets in France, or of Wessez in England, 
or of the Saxons in Grermany, — to arouse in the Italians 
die sense of a common fatherland, broader than the fron- 
tiers of any prorince, and including die interests of every 
district. There was, instead, a bourgeoning of many 
separate communities, in almost any one of which flour- 
ished a higher cirilisation than ooidd then be found north 
of die Alps. As early as the time of Charlemain, the 
Qreek cities of Southern Italy prospered. Their ships 
traded with Constantinople and the Levant. The coin of 
Amalfi passed current along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. The School of Medicine at Salerno ^ had already, 
in the ninth century, a wide reputation. When the Nor- 
man invasion cripi^ed these southern States, — so smaU, 
but sturdy, — others came to their growth in the north, 
Pisa first, then Crenoa and Venice. The sea wonderfully 
promotes enterprises in those who dwell along its shores. 
Its paths lead to all countries; its severities and dangers 
toughen the body and call forth presence of mind and 
fortitude. Thus its children, the seafaring nations, have 
been brave and alert, and by their intercourse with other 
people they have escaped the stagnation of pastoral life. 
Amalfi and Pisa, Crenoa and Venice, these were the medi- 
eval children of the sea: breathing its strong salt air and 
shrinking not from its stem hazards, they acquired some 
of the inexhaustible energy of the ocean itself. Each 
was an example of the quickness and sane vigor with 
which the new Italian race threw itself into the work of 
mastering the obstacles amid which it was placed, and of 
drawing from them, as from a quarry, the materials of a 
new civilization. 

But not alone along its seaboard was Italy active. 
Her inland towns had suffered less than her rural districts 
from the Teutonic inundation. It is a common error to 



* For •■ ■ecBial of this mHUsI EaropMui valTWiitj, tm Gopp& : Lb 
Umwtnkk k^imu md Mtdm Wm (Wowos, 18S0). 
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suppose that the bsTbarians eztorminated the peoples 
whom they conquered; aovhere wu this trne, in Italy 
leaat of all. Their position there hu been aptly likened 
to that of the English oonqnerois in India, und«r the 
Mogul Empire; "they were in it, but not of it" > Infe- 
rior in numbers to their subjoots, they gradually beoame 
fused with them. The Teuton was merely a fighter, but 
he quickly perceived that the wealth which was his prise 
in Italy depended upon the preaervation of a system of 
agriculture, industry, and law that had been perfected by 
the Tanquiehed race. He was shrewd enough not to de- 
stroy those who possessed the key to this system, — a key 
which unlocked the treasure he coveted. He had brongl^ 
his own tribal laws, but these, complicated, flootoating, 
and unwritten, disappeared before the permanent and 
clearly codified laws of Borne. He had brought bis own 
gods, bnt these, too, vanished before the new religion of 
Rome. He felt the mighty spell of learning, — that in- 
tangible power which survives the shock of armies and 
looks diadsinfully upon the rude triumphs of brute force. 
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hmded down from imperial times, and they were there- 
fore fitted for the rapid expansion of civic life. Each atj 
had its count, die nominal representative of the Emperor, 
and its bishop, who derived his authority from the Pope; 
and it was natural that these two rulers should strive to 
outwit each other, and that the burghers should gain con- 
.oessions for themselves by supporting now one and now 
the other. Like a household in which the father and 
mother having quarreled, the spoilt child gets permis- 
non from one parent to do what the other forbids, so the 
ettiaens of Lombardy or Tuscany profited by the rivalry 
between the Empire and the Papacy. During the twelfth 
oentnry the towns were, with but few exceptions, on the 
aide of the Pope, as the master to be less feared. Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, the medieval sovereign whom history 
and legend agree in honoring next after Charlemain, came 
into Itely to subdue the rebellious Lombard cities. At 
the first onset he succeeded; Milan was destroyed after 
a cruel siege; Crema, her ally, also fell. For Milan's 
neighbors, jealous of her supremacy, had looked on with 
malicious satisfaction while she suffered ; but by the light 
of her burning dwellings they saw their own danger. 
For the first time in their histoiy Italians forgot their 
local spites, recognized a common duty to each other, 
and formed a league. They helped to rebuild Milan, 
and then prepared to fight together for freedom. Freder- 
ick returned, fuU of wrath and confident of victory. The 
Milanese, who had time to summon only a few allies 
-from Piacenza, Verona, Brescia, and Novara, met him 
at Legnano, May 29, 1176. The Germans had almost 
conquered, when they were checked by a band of brave 
youths, who called themselves the Company of Death. 
The waverers rallied; from resisting they advanced, and 
the Germans in their turn wavered, then retreated, then 
fled. Frederick himself barely escaped capture; his 
camp was pillaged, his army dispersed. For the first 
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time Italuiu lad fought nun to man wHh foreign invdU 
en snd rented them; for the fint time, and almoet for 
tbe last, until tiie piaaent oentoiy. 

That Tiotoiy of L^;nano mif^t have ben dw baf> 
binger of a new en tor Italj. The patriotiini then 
kindled might bare mlded the State* in the north into 
a oonfedaiatton, which abooU bare gradoaUj ■tretohad 
uuthward; bat there were too maoj foroei eager to 
shatter snoh a fabrio. The Pope, tboo^ he rejdoed afe 
hu adTBraazy's hamiliatiaD, in nowiaa intended that the 
oities Bhonld pais oat of his own oontml : and tite eitiesi 
haying wrested large ooooesaioos from Frederic^ foil to 
wrangling amongst themselves. The danger fran abroad 
being snrmonnted, &ey dissolved their nnion, and eaoh 
pressed forward in its own oonoems, striving to oatnin 
its neighbor, and nnsornpalons in tiie oboioe of means bj 
which to ciroamvent or to excel him. Daring two hnn- 
dred jeatn, Nortitem and Central Italy were torn by the 
qnarrols of faotioni, in which city raised its arm agunat 
ci^, and brother agunst brother. It was as if a vehe* 
ment wind contended against a strong tide. Two great 
parties —the Gnelfa (Pope) and the Ohibellines (Em- 
peror) — divided the allegianoe of the oontestaots; bnt 
in eaoh town local feuds and family ambitions gave a 
different complexion to the sbiiggle. A tiff between 
lovers, a dispute between merchants, a fancied insalt, a . 
suspected enoroachmeut, — these wera trifles sufficient to 
set a whole province in a blase which bnmed Inridly long 
after its cause was oonsumed and forgotten. 

Nevertheless, we can discern amid this inoessant oon- 
fnsion that migh^ ohanges were nnfoldbg. The oities, 
despite wars, grew rich, and their oonbtd passed from the 
old nobles, whose titles had originated with tiie Pope or 
tbe Emperor, into the hands of the merchants and trade*- 
men. ^leee, organising in arts or guilds, ohoae repra- 
santativea wbo administarod the f 
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e to ftll the citimu. The goTemment was there- 
ton popaUrt mr lepablioui, bnt no longer stable. The 
paanm for freedom was impetnooB, bat not yet tolerant. 
Ttirrtlrw competition and pitileas strife sharpened the 
wits, and qniokened tiiat tenden<7 to strong individoalily 
wluoh had already been set in motion by the Tarieties of 
interesti jdaoei and tradition. Characters remarkaUe 
tor their intensi^, deeds ooDa{nonons for their heroism or 
their wickediMSS, astonish ns wherever we look into that 
«pooh. The monotony of the Middle Age had been soo- 
oeeded hj an unexampled diversity ; its grim seriousness 
had been broken by the load laughter of the Goliardi ; in- 
stead <d masses driftiiig stnggishly, we behold individuals, 
■Imply defined and strong, each rushing with the torbn- 
lanoe of a mountain torrent. But as civic power de- 
■oended to lower and lower levels, it became more and 
more unstable, till at last it reached the rabble, always 
fickle, always ready to hearken to demagogues. Swift 
changes, tumults, proscriptions, and at last exhaostion, 
— that is the inevitable sequence in the degeneration of 
popular govermoents; and when exhaustion supervenes, 
tiw tyrant steps in. By the beginning of the fourteenth 
oentury, the energy of the Italian republics was spent: 
each lay panting for the strong man to oome to take from 
it that fatal gift of liberty which it had not known how 



Yet how rich, bow surpassmg rich, was the Italian gen- 
ius at that time 1 Its politicid experiments, so brilliant 
and so instructive, gave but one outlet to that versatile 
and fervent nature. Within a hundred years appeared 
^K>maa Aquinas, the **angcJic doctor," who dressed Ro- 
man theology in the garb it wears to-day ; Niooolb the 
Ksaa, earliMt of- modem sculptors; Amolfo, the fitst in 
time and all bnt the first in achievement of modem archi- 
taots; Giotto, who left one of the perfect buildings in the 
woddt and whose inexbanstible imagination outlined the 
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types for three ceotorieB of punten ; Dante, the vorld- 
poet; Petrarch, the man of universal erudition, and the 
singer of the deathless sonnets ; Boccaccio, the father of 
modem prose. These are names which, Tiewed indirkl- 
ually, shine among the brightest in the oonstellations of 
Art and Learning; but they represent more than than* 
selves, more than tite isolated achievements of genina.' 
A whole race expressed itself through them, — a race sen- 
sitive to the least toooh of beauty, brimming witJii the 
wine of passion, trained and stimulated and disenthralled 
by all varieties of experience. At last, after more than 
a thousand years of silence or stammering, the human 
spirit had again a voice. It spoke through many forma 
of art and literature, religion was its oracle, the great 
universities were its mouthpieces, new forma oi govern- 
ment were its tribune, and still there remained to it mee- 
sages to be expressed through the humble daily affurs oi 
men. The Italians were the pioneers in commerce, they 
organized a banking system,' they were probably the first ' 
' to write policies of insurance. Their merchants and fab- 
rics were known in all the marts of Europe; the florin of 




CHAPTER V. 

DAKTB. 

Of Dante we must speak, lioweyer briefly, because 
neitber the eharaoter of the Italians nor the subsequent 
histoij of Italy can be understood, unless the genius and 
inflnenee of Dante be in some measure computed. 
Whetheryou look at him as poet or as man, he is equally 
wonderful, and it was his fortune to undergo the myste- 
ries of mortality at a unique period in the progress of 
mankind. Other great men, — David, Pericles, Caesar, 
Shakespeare, Molidre, Goethe, — coming at a great mo- 
ment in their country's political or intellectual develop- 
ment, stand forever as its representative and epitome: 
but Dante is more than this; he is not only the consum- 
mation of Florentine genius, not only the exemplar of the 
Italian race, but he embodies one form of European civ- 
ilization, and he leads the way to the next. His poem is 
alike the most vivid and varied record of mediaeval con- 
ditions, and the noblest expression of the only European 
religion which has deserved the name Catholic. In that 
poem you may read the actual life of Dante's contempo- 
raries and the ideal life towards which the purest of them 
aspired. It was possible for him to know all that was 
known in his time — good fortune which, owing to the 
continual widening and particularization of knowledge, 
has been denied to his successors; so we may say truly 
of his erudition that it was universal. But erudition of 
itself is impotent: how many of the erudite have we not 
seen bending under a huge burden of facts, but palsied 
in win and shriveled in heart, to die at last famished, 
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like the ass in the tahle, powerleu to reaoli the uolc of 
meal strapped oo his back? Dante had leaming and 
much more than learning; he had passion and imagina- 
tion, the poet's supreme equipment; and he had eqieri- 
ence with life on many levels; and thus he transmuted 
scholasticism, theology, statecraft, into living realities, 
making allegories concrete, aai tanung tiie concrete 
deeds of men into symbols of wide and perpetual signifi- 
cance. 

That " Divine Comedy " of his was the emaocipatkm and 
warrant of the modem intellect. Twelve hnndred year* 
had elapsed since Europe had been ennobled by % maa- 
terpiece. The colossal fragments of olasuoal literatiua 
astonished and discouraged the medi»val mind; for the 
power which created them seemed to have vanished along 
with the youth of the world. The doom of inferiority 
was evident and men accepted it, until Dante's epic broke 
the spell of the Fast. Let Greece bring her Homer and 
Home her Virgil, here was their peer, who, speaking k 
new tongue, bore witness to a genius as inexhaustible, as 
luftv. as any in antinuitv. Dante wavered, it is said. 
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gpeeeh in England, France, Spain, (}ermanj, and Italy 
became the Tehicle for litenny expression, as well as the 
medinm for daily intercourse, and although Latin was 
emplojed by schcdars down to the eighteenth century, the 
most jnecioas works of literature since Dante's time have 
been written in the language spoken and understood by 
the peo^ The Italian sonnets of Petrarch are as fresh 
as the sweet notes of nightingale or throstle, whereas his 
Latin epic is as mute as some antediluyian bird, some 
epiomit, whose huge skeleton is dug from its sepulchre 
of primeral slime; a few ringing songs of Ulrich yon 
Hutten outliTe the learned sarcasms of Erasmus. Thus 
in its- form ^The Divine Comedy" is an epoch-making 
hock; indeed, none other in literature so well deseryes 
that title; for it authorised the new peoples to write after 
their own fashion, unabashed by antique precedents, and 
it determined the utterance of Chaucer and Cervantes, of 
Camoens and Montaigne. 

In its subject, also, it is equally original. The great 
poets of antiquity had sung the exploits of legendary 
heroes, the fortunes of princely families, the passions of 
Teiy human gods; Dante wrote the epic of the human 
soul. Here is a theme which, for reality and interest, 
surpasses all the rest. The conflict in the soul between 
good and evil, — what Trojan War, what Battle of 
Giants, is so awful as that? The progress of the soul 
through the hell, purgatoiy, and paradise of earthly ex- 
perience, — its wrestling frith temptation, its alliance 
with virtue, its vision of a perfection hovering, beautiful 
but elusive, along the future's horizon, — what Odyssey 
is so impressive, so varied as that? And Dante illustrates 
this universal moral. order, not by cold, dead abstrac- 
tions, but by living examples; he shows pride and lust, 
loving-kindness and sanctity, as we all know them, 
through individuals. He ransacks past and present for 
qpedmens of every variety of character. He tells us, in 
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words how few bat how indelibla, what Moh tme did, 
and we know from the deed what each one was. In Uiat , 
work of his, MediKvalism and Catholicism are lummed 
up : a world-polity and a world-ieligion ntter their highest 
message to mankind. But there is in "The Dirina 
Comedy " something deeper, something more permanent 
than any social or religions system: there is in it the im- 
perishable substance of human nature, oat of which all 
creeds and systems are woven, and into which they all 
dissolve. The Mediavalism, except as a symbol, is obso- 
lete; the Catholicism affironts onr modem reason; the 
philosophy sounds strange to our modem ears ; but we 
can strip all these away without impairing the essential 
worth beneath; having done so, we shall penmre that 
under those transient forms one of the four or five mea 
who have seen farthest and clearest into the mystery of 
life is dealing with that which perpetually conoenis the 
soul. Time shall make onr own conclusions on Aese 
themes ancienti the language wherein our philosophy ia 
clothed shall look awkward and outlandish to posterity. 
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that lie ahoiild be treated by the historian of modem 
Italy. Not only was he ^the Father of the Tuscan 
tongue,*' but he was also the prophet of an Italy in which 
the oruetey and corruption of tyrants should cease, of an 
Italy in which, under one wise and just ruler, the cities 
\d the hills and the cities of the plain and the sea should 
live in peace and mutual helpfuhiess. Dante did not, 
indeed, dream of a nation independent of the Empire, 
but he pleaded for a united nation, having its own laws 
and goTemors, guided and protected by the Emperor. 
And, what was most important, he denounced the tem- 
poral covetousness of the Papacy as unholy; he de- 
nounced the Decretals, not because they were forged, — 
that was not known in his time, — but because they de- 
graded the Church, by converting it into a monster of 
simony and worldliness; he denounced the irreverence of 
pkcing Tradition on an equality with the Scriptures; he 
denounced the lewdness and pride of those who, sitting in 
the chair of St. Peter and representing Christ on earth, 
forsook things spiritual for things carnal, and used their 
sacred office as a net wherewith to catch the bribes of 
Mammon or as a cloak to hide their profligate lives. 
Graven inefiFaceably in Dante's epic was this truth, reit- 
erated by every sage and every prophet, that wealth and 
power, which minister to the desires of the senses, poison 
and pervert the spirit. This truth, easily verifiable in 
the case of each particular soul, Dante applied to the 
Church, the universal soul of Christendom. He cried 
out against pastors who turned their shepherd's crooks 
into swords, and who through avarice had become as 
wolves. In the circle of Hell where simoniacs are pun- 
ished, he placed Nicholas III, and rebuked him and all 
Popes like him: ^Te have made you a god of gold and 
silver: and what difference is there between you and 
the idokter save that* he worships one and ye a hundred? 
Ahf Constantinet of how much ill was mother, not thy 
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oonversioD, but that dowry which the fint rish Fatber 
received from thee I " ' 

So unerring was Dante'i moral seiue that hudly one 
of the judgments pronounced by him hare been set ande. 
In BO far as he believed that the government of the world 
by one spiritual and one temporal sovereign was still poa- 
sible, he was the spokesman of the higbeM medieTal 
ideal; but in declaring that Church and State must be 
independent, and that the Pope defiled his spiritual fono- 
tioDs in usurping the prerogatives of the Emperor, Dante 
was the forerunner of the wisest statesmen and pnreat 
moraliHte of modem times. And thus his ** Divine Com- 
edy " became to his countrymen a political Bible, in which 
they learned the cause of their evils and the remediei for 
^m. It was so migb^ a book that neitber Popea nor 
tyrants nor inquisitors oould suppress it. It was tbe de* 
light of the scholar and the comfort of the patriot; to the 
earnest it brought wisdom which *'ia Gonversant with the 
mysteries of the knowledge of God." Its phrases became 
household words, and dignified the speech of peasants. 
No other boolt, except the Bible in Protestant countries. 




I 
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that he flhcruld be treated hj the historian of modern 
Italy. Not only wan be "the Father of the Tusiiaa 
toogoe," but he was aUo the prophet of an Italy in which 
the cmel^ and corraptioD of tynutts ehould cease, of an 
Italy in which, under one wise and just ruler, the cities 
\>l the bills and the cities of the plain and the aea should 
live in peace and mutual helpfulness. Pante did not, 
indeed, dream of a nation independent of the Empire, 
bat he pleaded for a united nation, having its own laws 
and govemon, guided and protected by tbe Emperor. 
And, what was most important, he denounced the tem- 
pond covetousness of tbe PapSiCy as unholy; he de- 
nounced the Decretals, not because they were forged, — 
that was not known in his time, — but because they de- 
graded the Church, by converting it into a monster of 
simony and worltlliness ; he denounced the irreverence of 
plaoiiig Tradition on an equality with the Scriptures ; he 
denotmoed tbe lewdness and pride of those who, sitting in 
the ohiir of St. Peter and representing Christ on earth, 
tanook things spiritoal for things oamal, and used their 
•aered office as a net wherewith to oateh the bribes of 
Haouaon or u a oloak to bide their proBigate lives. 
Onven ineffaoeably in Dante's epio was this truth, reit- 
«nted by every sage and every prophet, that wealth and 
power, wMch minister to the desires of the senses, poison 
and perver t the spirit. This truth, easily verifiable in 
the case of each particular soul, Dante applied to the 
Ghnreh, tbe oniversal soul of Christendom. He cried 
ont agunst pastors who turned their shei^wrd'a orooks 
into swords, and who through avarice had become as 
wolves. In the circle ' of Hell where simoniacs are pun- 
ished, he placed Nicholas III, and rebuked him and all 
Fopai like him; ** Ye have made you a god of gold and 
nlver; and what difference is there between yon and 
As idolater save that- he wonhips one and ye a hundred? 
il cf how much ill was mother, not thy 
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tiymen, like modem Egyptians, have gazed blankly at 
the mighty current; at times they have drawn life-giving 
water from it. And the river has flowed on, majestio 
and too deep for noise, bearing with it a force capable of 
regenerating a nation, and forming not only an unbroken 
connection between the past and the present, but also the 
one bond of union, the one oonunoa object of rarerent 
admiratiou for the divided and factiotu Italians. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THS BEIIAI88ANCB. 

Dantb came, indeed, at the critical moment. Fifty 
yean later his faith must have been less complete, his 
statecraft less certain. For then, instead of expressing 
the ideals of Catholicism and of medisBval Imperialism in 
their parity, he woold have been troubled by the stirring 
of new influences, whose touch could not be resisted though 
their import was not yet dear. He would have seen that 
the Empire, to which he appealed as the universal peace- 
maker, having hopelessly lost its universality, was shrunk 
to be merely the appanage of a German prince ; he would 
have seen the Church, no longer one and catholic, but 
split by a schism from which she never truly recovered; 
he would have seen the glory of free Florence already past 
meridian, and her liberty handed over to a foreign lord; 
he would have seen the other Italian republics, exhausted 
by feuds, fall into the clutches of cruel, selfish despots; 
above all, he would have felt the first exhilaration of Hu- 
manism, of that revival of learning which truly deserves 
the name New Birth, because the souls of men were bom 
anew into a life of liberty and reason, through the redis- 
covery of the old learning. 

We have so long enjoyed the results of this spiritual 
revolution that we ca;n hardly realize the enthusiasm, the 
wonder and delight, which swept through the hearts of 
those who first felt its stress. You who have known the 
divine fervor of a love deep, pure, and irresistible, — when 
the old self drops away like a clod from the soul, and the 
WKvld dances in gladness, and hope is infinite, and being 
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is snffused with the rtdianoe and tendemen of one Be- 
loved, — you who have known thu ecstuy of puuon nmj 
perhaps understand the reveUtion which captiTBted and 
transformed the early HomaniHta. To these there came, 
as from the heaven of Truth, an angel, a menenger, with 
tiding of great joy. 

"You have wandered far," said the Angel: "you bavs 
been misled by false guidos. That Promised Lud, tliat 
Happy Country for which you yearn, lies not before, but 
behind you. Wearied by your march, oast down by the 
cheerlessness of the desert yon haTS traTcraed, you bare 
sought peace where it cannot be found. Ton hare shut 
yourselves up in cloistered cells, and lol joy was not 
there. You have worshiped phantoms of terror, and lol 
they could not soothe your dread. The oobweha irf tbe- 
ol<^, spun athwart your window, have shot oat the 
light. You have called yourselves the children of God, 
yet have you fled from yourselves as from creatures ac- 
curst. You have fixed your eyes on a life hereafter ; to 
purchase that you sell this life, and postpone for a little 
while the enjoyment of thoae pleasures yog covet now. 
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dwelling, and Beauty greeted them wherever thej gazed. 
Thej made no cage for their mind, but they bade it soar 
through the ether, beUevingthat it eould never outflj the 
boundless expanses which the Divine Planner had created, 
nor alight on any perch His fingers had not made. They 
did not cramp their powers, nor mutilate iheir faculties; 
ihey found health in the full use of all their gifts, and 
ihey learned that were their endowment an hundred-fold 
richer, it would not suffice to drain the source of joy. 
They were strong, and heroic were their deeds. They 
were wise, and cherishing Nature they learned her se- 
crets, in order that, allied with her laws, they might con- 
firm their footsteps and perpetuate their existence on the 
earth. They envisaged death without shrinking, and if 
they looked to an Elysian life beyond, it was because they 
had felt, more deeply than other men, that the life here 
maybe elysian and divine. Emulate them. Learn from 
them the wonder and beauty and joy of living. Learn 
from them to realize one world at a time." 

Li this wise spake the Spirit, and it was as if a stran- 
ger should come to a community of aged folk, interned 
in a cheerless valley, and should tell them that just across 
the mountains lay a plain full of verdure and sunshine, 
amid which gushed the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 
The best minds of Italy were aroused, and before a gen- 
eration had passed, they were engaged with an eagerness 
never before devoted to learning, upon the collection and 
interpretation of that classical literature which they be- 
lieved contained the precious gospel. And immeasur- 
able were the results to which that movement led ; for 
mankind, like Antaeus, gathers fresh vigor from every 
contact with Nature, and till now, for more than a thou- 
sand years, mankind had ignored Nature. 

The Renaissance liberated the intelligence and rein- 
stated reason; it was, as Michelet has tersely expressed 
it, the discovery of JBan and the discovery of the world. 
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That theological conoep^o of both which had grown 
up during the Dark and Middle Agu, and iriiich, the 
Church insisted, embraced all truth, was now aeen to. 
have DO basis in fact, being but a nightmare wpntnaA by 
ascetic brains. The Renaiuaooe prored the ooatinoify oi 
human development, — a view condemned as sacribgioiu 
by dogmatists, who had asserted that a great and impasa- 
able gulf rolled between those who lived before Christ and 
those who, bom since his time and believing on bint* were 
ransomed from everlasting punishment by his sacrifice. 
This narrow and abominable creed, which set apart a 
little fioek of the elect and doomed the majorify of the laoe 
to perdition, inevitably exalted faith above conduct and 
struck at the roots of virtue by asouming that die good- 
ness of the best of the ancients was of no avail, wbema 
the wickedest of modems could from his deathbed sneak 
into heaven by acknowledging Christ. As if the moral 
laws were not eternal, but were first invented when 
Christ, their pure exemplar, walked among men in the 
reign of Tiberius ! as if the Greek or Hindoo who had 
ordered his life by them could fail to be spiritualised 
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gions leTolutioii, like its soion the Refonnatioii; it was 
an inteUeotoal solvent. Men plunged eagerly into the 
newly-disooveied sea and brought up pearls which they 
esteemed more precions than any gems in kingly crown or 
papal tiara. Little suspecting whither the new impulse 
was leading them, the highest dignitaries of the Church 
joined with the humblest lay scholars in pursuit of the 
antique ideaL To possess a classic manuscript, or to'be 
the patron of a noted Humanist, made the reputation of 
a bishop; monks rummaged their archives for long-for- 
gotten books; the recovery of a (}reek tragedy or of one 
of CSoero*s orations was hailed throughout Christendom 
as an incalculable benefit; copies of the classics were 
worth a prince's ransom; and Pope Nicholas V, in the 
middle of the fifteenth centuiy, accounted it his proudest 
glory to be the promoter of that revived paganism which 
consorted strangely with the Church whose crown he 
wore. 

The Italian intellect had at last its liberty, but this 
intellectual deliverance coincided with the complete polit- 
ical servitude of Italy. The restless republics were no 
longer free. Each had fallen into the control of a power- 
ful family which strove to perpetuate its dynasty. The 
oiy was no more ^Guelf against Ghibelline/* but ^^ Vb- 
conti against Sforza," or ^^Medici against Pazzi." First 
tyrants of the strong arm; then tyrants of the long purse. 
Even Grenoa and Venice, which retained the semblance of 
republics, were bound under the tyranny of small oligar- 
chies. From the fourteenth century, citizens no longer 
fought for their rights, or for revenge, they hired merce- 
naries to fight for them ; war itself became a commercial 
transaction, and the despot who paid best, secured the 
ablest eondoUiere and the most troops. Then began that 
shame of Switierland, — the leasing of her freemen to 
emsk the efforts of peoples who strove against their mas- 
ten. Shame indeed, — which has been branded on every 
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langu&ge of Europe, where the word Swiss means nofc 
only the dwellers among the Alps, but also the hireUngs 
ever ready to sell their valor to the highest bidder, 
whether he were the autocrat of the Tuileriee or of the 
Vatican. The employment of meroenaries indioates ft 
decline in patrio^sm; it is the sure forenmner of serri* 
tude. In Italy, as we have seen, patriotiBm had nerer 
been national, but always intensely local. Hie Floren- 
tine, for instance, fought heroically for florenoe when ft 
rival, like Pisa or Siena, attacked ber, but at home, his 
devotion to faction was stronger than his devotion to the 
State ; and like the Florentine were the other Italiant. 
Whereas the tyrant, who nsually owed his power to ft 
partisan triumph, kept it by stimulating oivio vsnify; he 
would have it believed that works whereby the strength and 
lustre of his house were increased were really intended 
for the glory of the commonwealth. How adroit they 
were, those tyrants ! How thoroughly they understood all 
the wiles by which a bigh-spirited and suspicious people 
could be brought almost unawares under the yoke I The 
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Fbrenoe was poUticaUy endaTed, in their admiration for 
Lorenao the Magnificent. He a tyrant? Why, at his 
•ympoaia at Cajano yon might hear him disooorse as 
eomrade and equal widi Fioo and Politian and the strip- 
ling Baonarotti I So at night the few bright stars impress 
US more than do the Tast starless spaces. 

These despots were so friendly to the blossoming talents 
of the Renaissance that some later critics have asserted 
that only under similar conditions can the highest arts 
attain full growth, and that the glorious result was well 
worth the price paid for it, — political freedom. But this 
inference is false, because it is drawn from too short a 
retrospect of those causes which prepared the Italians to 
be masters in art. It was in the earlier days of liberty, 
in the strife and competition of politics, in the liberalizing 
actiyity of commerce, in ther spiritualizing influence of 
faith, that the Italian nature got its keenness, vigor, inten- 
sity and breadth, — the very qualities which prepared it 
for Humanism. Luxury and licentiousness can never 
originate great works of art; at most, they can but 
patronize great artists, who unconsciously derive their 
powers from a spiritual fund bequeathed to them by 
ancestors endowed with qualities which luxury does most 
to destroy. Hie splendid achievements mistakenly as- 
signed to the patronage of Lorenzo, and Julius II and 
Leo X, bear witness to a bygone integrity, without 
which the reigns of those princes would have been as 
barren of artistic glory as was the reign of any Byzan- 
tine voluptuary. 

The Italian genius^ prevented by local conditions from 
pouring itself out in permanent free institutions, flowed 
all the more impetuously through the sluices which were 
open. The vision of beauty and of the hoard of know- 
ledge captivated and for a time absorbed a race which 
had been tormented by fierce and inconclusive quarrels; 
and the tyrants under whose dominion these men fell 
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shrewdly fostered ptmuitB whidi diverted attttition 
from lost liberty, and wliich olotbed tjrumy itself in gor- 
geous robes. And thus the Benaisunoe — Italy'i most 
precious gift to the modem world — failed to bring last- 
ing benefit to the Italians, — tbe only modem people 
from whom that movement could hare originated, or by 
whom it could have been norttued: not from this failore, 
however, should we argue that the Benaiasanoe was bad^ 
nor that the efflorescence of the noble arts must neoeaB»< 
rily be accompanied by a decay of character or liberty. 

The fifteenth century, in which the Benaissinoe roee 
almost to its zenith in Italy, is in many respects the most 
important of the ChristiaD era, unless posteri^ diall 
assign that distinction to our own century. It witnessed 
the close of many old influences and tbe beginning of 
many new ones which have slowly remodeled the civil- 
ized world. Among its momentous- achievements were 
the voyages of Columbus to America and of the Portu- 
guese to India, which not only revealed the spherici^ and 
therefore the extent of the earth, but also threw open 
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tlieie is but one oosmofti these revelations dne to the for* 
titnde of ColiimbiiB and to the imagination of Copernicus 
can nerer be repeated, and Science since their time has 
bat formulated the laws of the material world and of 
organic life, to which they famished the due. 

These were the two supreme achievements of fifteenth 
centoiy men: but there were many others, almost equally 
remarkable, whose effect was felt at once. There were 
those great agents of equality, the invention of printing 
and the introduction of g^powder: the former brought 
the best thoughts of all times into the reach of every 
reader, thus breaking up the little aristocracy of learn- 
ing; the latter leveled die disparity between knight and 
foot-soldier, by supplying the weak with a weapon which 
made him the peer of the strong, thus shattering a mili- 
tary system based on bodily force. In politics, there 
was the crystallization of Western Europe into those units 
which have existed, in spite of temporary variation, down 
to the present day. England, having abandoned the long 
struggle to maintain her sway over part of France, and 
having healed her internal dissensions between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, became a compact nation. 
France, likewise, being rid of English interference, and 
having defeated her most dangerous vassal, the Duke 
of Burgundy, began her independent career. In Spain, 
the union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon pro- 
duced a strong monarchy, destined in the next century 
to take the lead in Europe. All these kingdoms were 
ostensibly dynastic, but the dynasty in each derived its 
power from the fact that it had a coherent nation behind 
it. And now kings began to claim that they ruled by 
*^ divine right,'* — ^'a claim originaUy asserted by the Em- 
peror to offset the pretensions of the Pope. In Ger- 
many, the Empire took on irrevocably the character of a 
kwal sovereignty hereditary in the House of Hapsburg, 
wUIa half a score of small princedoms were independent 
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of it ID aU but name. Hungary nacbed her fai^iHt 
renown under John Hunjradi anJd Matthias Cornnua; 
Bohemia made a magnifioent effort to seonm a phuM 
among progressive and fioe Statea; and the Idnga of 
Muscovy, by conquering aome of their neighbor! and 1^ 
shaking off the Turkish yoke in the South, laid the 
foundation for the vast Empire of modem Bmsia. The 
Mahometans quenched the ByzanUne Empire and eatab- 
lished themselves in Constantinople; bat their advent in 
Eastern Europe was soon followed by the expulsion of 
the Saracens from Spain. Throughout Italy, principali- 
ties and duchies were erected on the mina of spent repub- 
lics. The Papacy, returning from ita exile at Avignon, 
made Rome once more the central ci^ of ChriatendiHn, 
and assumed definitiTely the role of » temporal power, 
astute and unscrupulous in its piditical meUxKta, and 
often shockingly corrupt in ita morals. The unity of the 
Church was disturbed by a schism only less fatal than 
that of the Reformation to its pretensioDS of catholicity. 
The revolt of the Bohemians, one of the noblest of 
religious movements, but not yet adequately esteemed; 
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f h eaom iiinii dt Uh* Thm wat ooudied die eateaofe 
lAioh dogma hid spmif film on film, aeroM the Tiakm ol 
man; he groped no kogier pniUind, hot hiohed at eaeh 
objeoi poinfe-falaiik and asked iti meaning. He was 
ehepCioal ol the old ezplanatkmst hot his was the skepti- 
oism wUeh ttimnlfitff iiwwtfffffHi hi the belief that a ftial 
and MtisfMtocy answer ean he w ie s ted from the taoitmn 
gods» and not the shepiioism of those who, haTing found 
eraiy atemie of knowledge end at the foot of a predpioe, 
erf ont in despair that there is no thero u g h fiae. To 
die man dt the fifleentii eentoij all seemed disooferaUe: 
he had found the hqr to the door of the Tenqple dt Life, 
and as he eiossed the throshoM an Immense hope thrilled 
Ufli. Flossibfy, possiUy he mig^ disooter within the 
answers to those immsmorial seerets, — hnman origin and 
destiny, and the principle of being; possibly he might in 
that holy of holies stand faoe to faoe with GodI The 
quest was irresistibly enticing: men set forth on it as 
enthusiastically as their fathers had set forth on the 
CSrusades; but now the universe, and not an empty sepnl- 
ehre, was to be won, The Church encouraged her priests 
and prelates to be among the pioneers, and only when she 
saw that Humanism menaced her very existence did she 
cry halt; but it was long before she was obeyed, even in 
outward acts of conformity. For then it was that Nicholas 
Y and Pius H, both intoxicated with the new paganism, 
derived more glory from their patronage of the classic 
revival than from their triple mitre. Then it was that 
BruneUesohi, Ghiberti, and Donatello, Masaccio, Fra 
Angelico, the Bellini, Carpaccio, Lippi, and Botticelli 
made the arts once more the interpreters of the soul; when 
Leonardo da Vinoi, endowed with nearly every &culty, 
and each a master's, attained his prime; when the court 
of Alfonso was renowned at Naples, when the Medici 
gate Ilovenoe splendor in lien of fiieedom, and the Vis* 
eooli BMds Milan magnifloents then it was that Minhael 
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Thb oe&taij which followed brought only disaster to 
Itidy, — disaster embittered by the remorse which oomes 
with the Imowledge that the humiliation has been de- 
senredf — humiliation all thedeeper when contrasted with 
the intellectnal and aesthetic superiority of the victims. 
The genius of Italy supplied Christendom with the price- 
less agents of liberty and culture, — as Greece had sup- 
plied Rome, and Rome her Teutonic conquerors, — at the 
very time when the Italians showed that they were inca- 
pable of using liberty, and that culture without civic and 
personal morals is as the apples of Sodom. During the 
Middle Age, Italy had been frequently ravaged by the 
expeditions of the German Emperors, who had at least 
the excuse that they came to assert their titular right. 
Many Popes had renewed the invitation first sent by 
Ghregory III to Charles Martel. Charles of Anjou had 
established a French dynasty at Naples ; John of Bohemia, 
the Duke of Athens, Ladislaus of Hungary, and the 
Aragonese princes, had each left an impress more or less 
ephemeral. But now, in the sixteenUi century, Italy 
became the prey of invaders who could plead neither 
feudal rights nor. an ill-advised invitation, — imperial 
burglars and royal robbers, whose sole object was to 
plunder the treasure which she could amass but not de- 
fend. French and German and Spaniard fought over the 
booty they wrested from her, turning her fertile plains 
into battlefields, and making her cities desolate with 
pillage and slanghter* Her riches and her enlightening 
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inflnanee puaed over Alp* and btijond tbe nai but lor 
bar then wu jojr no nica*. And "whtuk tlie fonigMr 
p«aMd bk hb omelty, tlw invetante landi of her mtiTe 
fyranta bont forth efreeh. Her prinoee wen so longer 
(^ the stanp of Lomuo the Megnifioent, end td I^reder* 
iok <rf Urb^t beeterd Me^oi woe Dnkee of Iloieiioei 
the Eknuee lorded it et Famui wad KeoenM; Ae p^iel 
thnme peewd from Modiei to Fsneoe, then to Cendb* 
than to Boigheoe. What were the auu end mediode «< 
e trxent jod read fai Maebi»TeIli'a "Frinoa." Paafl^f 
and onnning were then the Ughert qoalitiee of the gOTr 
emori bwning and deceit, of the governed. PereoBil 
Tain had departed; i^vate monla^ whethw of honeilj 
in man at duutity is womaa* wete not looked for. De> 
banoh prodnoed sow imbeeilitjr and now Mood-madsaw, 
— a diabolical deure to Idll, which waxed greedier in 
killing. Tbe reoorda of almoBt anj noble family at that 
period wonld ftrntiah epiaodee nwre abominable than the 
delirium of a modem IVeooh novelist oonld invent.* 
Even the virtoooa remnant bald itsdf not aloof from the 
wicked majoritjr, — a diimal and eignifioant fact. Ketro 
Aretino, an epiUnne of foul eenaiuli^ and of intellectual 
effrontery, was the favorite of prinoes and tbe comrade 
of poets, punters, and philosophers. Titian had him for 
an intimate, even Michael Angelo, the aostere, addressed 
him as **my lord and brother."' In Benvennto Cellini, 
foa have an example as distinct and amasing as in Are- 
tino, — of the sixteenth oeotory Italian; and in lego, 
Shakespeare has immortalised another oommmi ^rpe. 

ItaiUans in their days of bondage have been too ready 
to pdnt to this era as tbe most splendid in their hiatoij. 
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How tl>ey turn eztollsd tbe age of Leo the Tenth uid of 
the Houm of Eote, and forgotten the abame implied in 
tits mapnoMsy of nicli prinoea t The iplendor was that 
of a burning edifice, which for a time illumines the twi- 
ll^; titen emben and flickering jets of flame; then 
ashes and desolation and darkness. Before the end ot 
this oentury, ereiy talent bjr which Italians had pur- 
chased gloiy was spent. Punting had descended through 
the stages of mannerism, coarseness, and bmtali^, to 
ineptitiide ; flourishing latest in Venice, where there was 
still a phantom of eivio independence, and dying there 
with Tlntoret, the last of the masters; to be rarived now 
and then hj some school of eclectics, who fumbled among 
the works of the dead tor ornaments and inspiration. 
Poetry, already become an elegant diversion, was silent 
after Tmsso. Classical study was fosBiliziog through ped- 
antry, or volatilising through dilettanteism. Statecraft 
meant bargaining with bravi and concocting poisons. 
The Renaissance, the noblest regenerative influence man 
had felt since the introduction of Christianity, had ffuled 
in Italy, ^e tidings of joy that the Angel had brought 
to the fourteenth century were now a mockery. Why, 
we ask, should this be? Why should a message of truth 
and life mislead men to error and death? Was it not 
beoanae the message of the Renaissance had been per- 
verted, just as Christianity itself had been perverted? 
Was it not because the Italian character, through lack 
of moral and political soundness, could absorb only what 
was intellectual or nsthetic in that inspiration ? Under 
the medieval Church, the moral nature of the Italians 
had sank so low that it responded as little to the best 
ethios of paganism as' to the precepts of Christ. Through 
nperstition and terror, the Church oould still hold the 
peasants, bot over the educated she was powerless. They 
Iiad bef<n« them the example of A profligate priesthood, 
to show how oomjdataly holy faixtioDa can be sevarad 
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bat faikd to qUfk Aeir ahnaetari and biiuM la^ Ik 
waa not Jfa4^ aor Bofflufllaa,! MfeFhto, Bor TMiti% 
ttor Monoa Aaidba. to «bn tfa^ BateDad. btf OvU 

■ad Ifutbl and AaMfBOB, and tlMao.oaar aaooBti «te 
lum neordadt and ia raoordh^ hava gfldod, dw Tiaea of 
Onaoe and Bomo. And from preferring tlieae aotboia, 
it ma but a atop to imitoting then. 

Hie HenaiaaaDoe, then, Iiad not in Italjr a firm moral 
natote to bnild upon, nor was Uwre any other oommaDd> 
ing motive, aneh aa patriotiam, to oonnteraot the tendeno^ 
to local and penonal aalflibneaa. Everybody worked tat 
Ha private ^ory and hia own gain. The intdleotual 
Ubnty proolauned hj the Renainaaee aank into lioenaa; 
individnaliam waa eauggerated to anuydng . proportiona ; 
not eharaoter, bat ■ooeeaa, waa the object of deaire, and 
anooeaa Jnatlfled any banneaa, any orime. Self-reapeet 
and iti twin lelf-oontrol were not; neither was there i«o< 
ognition of dnty to otbert, of a ommnon hnmanity and 
common intereati, for whioh aelflsh denrea moat bo r*. 
nonnoed. Where oonld there be fellowahip when eadi 
man aaw in Ua fellow a rival, aa enemy, bent on poaaeaa* 
ing the priaa wbieb both eovatod, whether that priaa wete 
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the tynuiny of a city or the favor of a prinoe, the em- 
bnces of a nustress or the wide-echoing reports of fame? 

The lesson of the Renaissance in Italy is plain to read. 
The inteUectoal natore divorced from the moral nature 
may bom never so brightly for a time, but it will surely 
destroy itself at last. Man may build him a palace of art 
or a treasury of knowledge, and, shut himself in it, and 
declare that here is all he needs, that the interests of his 
fellows concern him not. But by and by those frescoed 
walls shall begin to contract; the light of the sun and the 
voices of humanity shall enter no more; the wretch shall 
shriek for assistance, but no one shall hear him, and that 
palace which was the pride of his selfishness shall fall 
upon him and be his tomb. In nations not less than in 
men, the surety of permanence is the blending of en- 
lightenment and integrity, of mind and soul. That is 
not culture which does not purify and sweeten conduct, 
embodying in fair deeds the beauty which delights the 
spirit. ^The beautiful is higher than the good, because 
it includes the good,** — so runs Groethe's maxim: but, 
alas for the Italians of the Renaissance I their beautiful 
included not the good, and therefore their arts from 
being spiritual became inteUectual, and from intellectual 
ihey became carnal. 

The sixteenth century, which witnessed this culmination 
and decline in Italy, ushered in the Reformation beyond 
the Alps. The first aim of the reformers was to correct 
the abuses in the Church ; but these were found to be so 
inveterate that it was impossible to say which was Church 
and which abuse. So the Lutherans organized a new 
Church to suit Uiemselves. By this act diey postulated 
the right of every person to liberty of conscience, the 
chief boon of Protestantism, although Protestants have 
often been as quick as Catholics to persecute dissenters. 
As by the revival of classical learning another standard 
of life had been recovered, by which to judge Catholicism, 
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■0 Itng Ab floly standard ; so by the expansion of Frot- 
eftaatiim, Borope had the benefit of a farther compar- 
iwm. We night suppose that the Italians, who had been 
the fint to welcome the Renaissance, would have been 
nger to wmept the Keformation, the offshoot of the 
SenaimiMMi on the contrai7, they were scarcely moved . 
bjr it, and for these reasons: the educated Italians were 
•0 deb—d Utat they were indifferent to religion; there 
were no fvinces who, like many in the Korth, espoused 
ProtortMitina for political reasons; and finally, when the 
hiflTMoli^ ^MoTered that it had something more than a 
monkiih i^nabble to deal with, — that, in fact, the Ger- 
man moTMHBt threatened the overthrow of papal power 
at home and abroad, — the instinct of self-preservation 
warned it to r^eot oominoaiie and to etamp ont eveij 
•boot of beresy on Italian soil. Eaoh priest, each monk 
in Italy oonld be relied upon to uphold the institntion to 
which he owed his livelihood; the prinoee, many of whom 
belonged to papal families, and the aristooracy, which was 
oopartner with the Cbnroh in the enjcqnnent of special 
privileges, knew that the Charoh was their best friend. 
While in the North, therefore, political oonsiderationa 
had far more influcooe than is usually acknowledged in 
deciding mien to take np the pc^mlar religious reforms 
aa a meaai to their personal advancement,* there were 
laeUog in Italy bodi popular enthusiasm and leaders to 
direct it. 

Thus the Bafonnation saved tte Papacy from eomplete 
oollapee. Another oentoiy of imintemipted decay, sudi 
as bad gone on between 1800 and 1500, most have left it 
moribund. But the appearance of a rival roused it to 
make a desperate stmg^ for life. Tb» Inc^nisitMo be* 
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euns its inoompukble instmineiLt for detMting and pirn- 
ufaing beretioB ; the Company of Jesiu, oomposed of meD 
M nbtle in intellect u &»f were sealoas in spirit, be- 
OUDS itB ohief igent in ■owing the seeds of reaotion. At 
dw Cotmcil of Trent, Romanism, like the arrogant bnt 
fond Danish king, planted its throne on the beach and 
tud to the inflowing tide, "Thus far ahalt tbon go and no 
farther;" and aren to-day, although the waves hare 
[dainly swept in, engnlflng that throne in their resistless 
rise, the Pope, from his rock of refnge farther inland, re- 
peats that forbiddanoe in tones jost as haughfy, and ther« 
are those who would fain beliere thai the waters will 
obey Um. We moat not, however, deny to some of the 
pnMnoten of the Catholic reaction the admiiataon due to 
iinoerity; Loyola and Bellarmine were as sincerely fanat- 
ical aa Calvin and Knox, Bonner was as mercileuly ear- 
nest as Cranmer or Latimer. Even the Inquisition, whose 
name has become loathsome to the tongue, was, from the 
Catholic standpoint, salutary in pnrpose and consistent in 
method : for the vitalest concern to every man is the ever- 
lasting welfare of his soul, and, once admitting that any 
Church controls the means to that welfare, she is in dutf 
bound to save him from perdition by stretching him on 
tlie rack, or even by burning him, — in order that he may 
not corrupt other souls, if, after long persuasioa, he re- 
mains incorrigible. We need waste no time in explod- 
ing this theory, which ts the logical outcome of eveiy 
creed pretending to be infallible, and which once seemed 
equally true to Foritan and Papist; we have learned that 
genuine devontness cannot be saperinduced by wrenching 
limbs asnnder, nor by any physical torture, and that 
ideal oaaiiot be destroyed by the fire which oonsomes the 
body: to state saoh beliefs is.to refate them. 

Just at this jime, therefore, when the genius of Italy 
WM awwiffg the limit of its superb artistic praduotive* 
tfm 'whm the last spark of oommunal liberty had been 
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qoendlMdt aad the monl sense wu dullest, the Chnrdi 
■ 1k)d<1b of her suthoritjr over the minds and 
I ol the Italians. Her dogmas vere more 
fonnal, hu rales more explicit than ever before; and 
ah» Ind •gantt more alert and powerful for seizing those 
vho «vn fn^ected, and for punishing those convicted of 
bereqr. Am a tesult, she secured a general outward oon- ' 
ttmaHy to hat feommands. Skepticism and irreligion did ' 
not BBMB, ibtj merely ceased from openly avowing them- 
■elvee. Anoo^ a people where few had deep moral con- 
viotxdiB, it WM not to be supposed that many would jeop- 
ard &>tir liiw by proclaiming themselves unorthodox; 
mar^rrdoM Memed foolish, when life and the privilege of 
£ree-UiinUii|[ eonld be boo^ aheap Iqr pofonniaf A* 
ontward ante pveaeribed I7 the Chnnh. If witb pitlol 
cooked yon ■pring npoB a& nnarmed man and ny, **Fto* 
fesB what I tell yon, at die," lie will probably mbmit, 
especially if lie hi^pena to have no belief which Ite deemt 
worth dying for. '' 

Ca t holie i am, then, aanmed that obaraoter in Itafy 
which it retained down to the middle of the present oen> 
tniy. Those who believed it at all, believed it bigotedlyt 
the akeptioal were either nlent or disingennona. For 
all there waa a rigid foimalify, which the devont bowed 
to volnntarily, the donbtang as a matter of prodenoe. 
Superstition spread. Oovwnmait, iutnuted to priests, 
or to the parasitee of incapable tyrants, became as ineffi- 
cient as oormpL Nepotitm oontrolled the Papacy. The 
Italian, debarred from ezennnng hinuelf in civic affairs, 
and forlndden to aie Ui roaeon outside of the pinfold 
of dogma, frittered away his inlelleot over trifles. Ha 
vaonted Ui reoondito •radition. He nrintitd himself by 
writing ponderODS works m insigBiflaant thsmes, eany- 
ing toan axtrame that faihioD of dte late Banalstanea 
whioh sabs tftut sd I«tta Hor Italian. To turn a period 
Ukt Omm, to BABio UirtU is an ^tgiam, win Aa 
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•!■■ of avny on* who pmteoded to ooltiTttioa. If w« 
«oaU balisn Ik toUate ud «^t^bi whioh meet the 
wbnt^gat'a aje in mety town in Itilji noording tlwk 
**aie wu dw Ikhim,'* or "tlui it the taob of SoHud-So, 
dw pear of VIigQ in poetrji of Cimro in doquenoe, of 
Honee in irit," m mut ooooliide that the Itdian intel- 
lect ««e new m bznrient ee in the two oentnriea be* 
tween Timo and AUerL Bat the gnat number of tboea 
i—nm^u lad iHf^ onetinted pcaiee make na eoipioiona. 
Tkee little zepntatiou of a village, thoM heroee of a 
•Uqoe, thoee flnAiee iriddi dw imaritioal miitook lor 
■tan. lAat wan tiiagr but inHjpatiow of tlw inteDectnal 
beggaiy cf that tineT AffeatitioB pervaded maDnen 
and the arta. Fdating edD had aome akOl of tecdmiqiie, 
bat no eool nor taato} even oolor, die aoprenie gift of Ae 
Yenetiane, beoame aahcn and ghaatlf,* ai if dinolntioa 
wen near. Soolpton and arohiteotan blnstered in tli9 
bomfaMt of the Baroqoe School, and then simpered in the 
poerilitiee of the Boooco. Tet then was endksa talk 
about art; and tlie oollectiona of paintiDgs and atataes, 
Aat an among the most praoions vinble prodaots of the 
Beouaaanoe, wen gndujlj' formed. El^ance of a oer- 
tain pompooi aort was not wanting to tlie interooone of 
the nobflitj. Eodeeiaatical pageants wen never mon 
magnifloent. How manj millions of candles — from 
dioaa tallow lighta at a pennj wliich the poor bom to 
eolaoe die aools of friends in Puigatorjr, to those huge 
atandarda of wax, too heavy for one man to carry, and 
kindled only <m atato oooaaions — wen oonsnmed at 
Italy's myriad altan every year? How many faimdred 
mgiioos in a eentoiy? Festivala of the Chordi, prooea- 
aiona, banqoeta, and oekbntiona of the nobility, die lay- 
ing out of patka, die embellishment of villaa, the ereotiai 
of vodva ehapela and laanacdemna, — on enda aooh aa . 

La h tU v«As •! llipd*, Mm MM iMHtaMl VtMtiM prielM W 
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thew ptahtH uid doUm tpant the wealth lAidt, aeoonl- 
ing to dM ihnwd qr>tom th«7 niuntuiied, flowtd thraai^ 
tJw fthannali of privileg* into tiwir jumang eoffcn. 

Bejood dw Alpa, gnat avanti and pnguut ohangM 
wen to neordt a Cnnwell i& Kngjand, a Oraad Uoi- 
aiqoo in Fnuwe, the titaiij faidopendaiioa of dw Dntdt, a 
Thirtj Ym»' War in Qnttmnj^ Swodan atriding oonA- 
dently into tha Earopaas arena, the Eloetonto a< Bnui- 
denbtug eqwading into tha KJagdoin of Ftniria, Mo^ 
wvj wazmg ominooilj itn»g in dw Nordi, and la 
AwmFj flu (ha ffipliiig libectr tnnsplaated faau Eariaad 
growing into a tna, — all thia, wl^ Itafy ramainad inert 
and baokwaid, aearo4j noting lAat oeoomd. And dia 
in her tnm waa fo^ottm by Iter nughb(vt| aunpt inien 
they ooretedher ridieB or pawei har prorineea aa niar> 
riage dowen from one prinee to aaotliar. Spain waa her 
taskmaater, — Spun die bigoted, the bloodthin^, the 
oorrupting. Wen it not for the bnainew and intrignea 
of the pi^al ooort with tlie nat of the Catholic world, we 
might deolara that Italy had no o<»u>em in the intema- 
ti^al life of Enrope tor mon than two hnadred yean. 
How* indeed, ooold it ha odierwiaa? Had not the Coon- 
oil of IVent deoreed that pmgre« waa damnaUe, that the 
Benaiaiaaee aboold be aoqianged, and that Italiaaa ibonld 
KofdieMiddUAge? 
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At Itol Iteljr ■aemt hotpdrndj bOm. Conodiiig 
dogBiM» tifckii JmoHs, a Tindiefehe Tnqniiitiop, and the 
Spiaiatdi Imito Bke fftUed mnpiies letded upon her 
eihewiiwi bod^ to niok ovl the hil drop of life-blood. 
The BUHion of Spefai hat been to bmtdiae whetoYer 
people ahe bee mkd; the Huns of old dani^itered the 
bodSeOy the OMidem Spenierdb lia;ve epered the Htoo only 
to befool the aonls of theur Tiotiiiis. To Itdy they did, 
indeed, bring peeoe, — bnt what a peaoel ^The inva^ 
■ions oeaeed,'* says Balbo: ^for the stranger who hectored 
ns aoreened na from in^adera. Inteatine ware oeaaed: 
the aame atranger took away their oanae by bridling 
national ambituMia. Popular rerolutiona oeaaed: the 
atranger bridled the peopleal ** ^ From the Treaty of 
Catean-Cambr^aia (1S69) onward, a black shadow man- 
tled Italy, —the ahadow of the iniquitiea of Spain. 

Nereitheleaa, in apite of political and moral deoadenoe, 
the Italian geniua waa not dead. It exeroiaed itself in 
the Drama and in Muaio, — the only arte which, like 
ezotiea in a greenhouae, can flourish amid despotism. 
Earfy in the sixteenth century, dramatic literature had 
been reriired oa daaaio models by MachiaTelli, Doriaio, 
and Arioato, but the Drama, being tied to the apron- 
atringa of ita TeneraUe nurae, — the Unitiea, — never 
learned to walk; whereaa low comedy, the farce, and the 
bnileaque, apringing £rom humble native origin, and bar- 
ing na^hsr Flantus nor Terenee for aponaor, nor Ariato* 

>BdWi aw«llraalk(lOla•dLk^tla. 
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tie for pedagogue, grew up to represent tin life vi Ota 
lower clasBes, and was at last introduoed into polite society 
by Goldoni, the most genuine of ootnio writers. Fales- 
trina was the earliest master of musical composition ; after 
him Music gradually became seonUruted, and, in Peri'a 
opera "Euridioe," it was Srst wedded to the Drama. 

But the moat important field in whiob the Italian gen> 
ius labored between the Council of Trent and the Frenoli 
Revolution was that of Science ; and as if to symboliie 
the change from Art to Science, Galileo was bom on the 
dayof Michael Angelo's death (Febmary 18, 1664). The 
men of science worked amid the greatest obstaoles: on 
the one hand, civil and ecclesiastiGal mien were united 
to strangle free investigation; on the other, pedants and 
dilettanti took no interest in and gare no enoouragement 
to investigators. Only recently have we oome to know 
how many of the ideas which are the leaven of oar time 
were engendered by neglected Italians, whose fame has 
been inherited by more fortunate Germans, Frenchmen, 
OP Britons. Were the cryptographic notes of Leonaido 
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fai Ut mimediodio lOMDing, lio vetaned and told of tome 
cf Ae WQnden lio had aaen, Ae Inquisttioii eanght hun 
itt tti ciBtcDoaf mpnaomd hutkf tovtarod hniit Diinit luiii* 
A litdi oailier than iJiia, Pdaavks aiioUier 1^^ 
who had dared to aay that the ^Inqniaition it a poniard 
anBedalanwritea,**periihedaltheftaha; alitdeUiter 
Vanninit teadifaig al Tonhniie what we oall ratjonalimn^ 
and the Ghnroh c«Ila heraqrt WMwiaed and done to death. 
Whaterer may he the vahie of these men's speoohitions, 
the pfMonaneia of their example eannpt be Uinked; 
rji^orwioogv thejdied for their ideas, — and there is 
BO hq^wr test of sinoeritjr than that Thejr hj their mar^ 
^jrrdom and ethers bj thrir exile proved that Italians 
wereeqpaUe of saeriftoing efetything for their oonvio* 
tions.^ Bnmo had dedared among other ^abominable 
heresies'' that there are imrameraMe worlds; shortly after 
his death a more illustrious Tictinif Galileo, was threat- 
ened with torture for affirming thb and other corollaries 
of the CSopemioan system. One would think that the 
tiieoiy of the plnrali^ of worlds testified to the majesty 
of an omnipotent GK>d, but the Inquisition thought other- 
wise; for the inhabitants of those other worlds must need 
salTation, and Christ must therefore be kept busy travel- 
ing from world to world on his redeeming mission. The 
doctrine of the Inoamatiim was sufficiently improbable 
when applied to the earth only; to oonceiTO of the same 
process as going forward snccessiYely in all the habitable 
orbs of the firmanent was to stretch improbability even 
beymd the dasp of faith. So the Church declared this 
new theoiy, which punded faith and degraded man 
£rom his sditaiy honor as the peculiar favorite of the 
Almifl^t to be hereticaL From this example we per- 
ceive how quick the Church was to scent danger in scien- 
tiflo investigation, Galileo was not, indeed, burned, but 
hs was hsrasseil until his spirit broke. Contempora- 
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who urged that th« Um of Nitei* mtHt Iw Moi^ bi N^ 
tore, and not in ArutoUa, taSmtdt ptrdj tar poBtfBtl 
reasoos and partly for aUqged IwndMi IB JiBpiliMi—il 
lasting twen^-wren yean. Saipi, aa wtpwit ■nhnlti 
and the best hittorian of Ua tima, ma aaen^y naoMad 
by the Jesoiti. Snoh tita fa o atm e u t aiwaltbc nan lAoas 
reMardies mi^ oonfliet with tha aMSB^tkna vUdh the 
Connoil of Trent had u~~ 



and peneverance ware not wanting in Itafyi bnt wiUl 
what cheer oonld tiMfy ba a^ied whan iba paA cf 
Science, always ardnona, led to the dmsean or iho ■take? > 
Patiently, and for tiia moat part obaoonljt dioaa dia- 
ciplen of aeience toiled; irith tiia nenaae «l Aa ]aq>i> 
lition always hanging over then, jat nnafak to Mg ht ea 
them from their InaTo and genial iaak. Idha Aa aaitt- 
worma, which bore ondergronnd to **>ri1'— the aoQ, their 
InTaluable work waa nnaj^reoiated. On the anrfaoa, 
butterflies, gaudy of hue and indolent of fli^it, ereatoree 
without sting or industry, flitted to and fro, oomplaoent 
and careless; as if the eternal forcea of the anJTene had 
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•oriMMed tliem alL And to follow the Italian geniua to 
the end of its long pilgrimage we must now turn aside 
into imaginary pastores and listen to the pipings of mock- 
shepherds and watch the gambols of miUce-believe shep- 
herdesses* 

In the year 1690 some poetasters at Rome were wont 
to go into the neighboring country, where, reclining be- 
neath pine or chestnut, they read their effusions to each 
other. Seal poetry was long since dead; but now that 
thsj had nothing to say, a legion of rhymsters started 
np to say it. One day, a party of these having gathered 
in the fields beyond the Castle of St. Angelo, one of them, 
stirred by the conclusion of a fellow's verses, exclaimed, 
^Lo, Arcadia has come to life again for usi ** All were 
delighted by this discovery, and they planned forthwith 
an Academy to be called ^The Arcadian/* Crescimbeni, 
whose brain the irreverent described as being *^half wood^ 
and half lead,'* was the foremost in this enterprise. The 
Academy soon flourished. Everybody was eager to be- 
long to it. Cardinals and priests, judges and cavaliers, 
ladies and literati, flocked to its meetings. The Arcadian 
community was established on republican principles, each 
sheep being as good as his neighbors, whatever difference in 
rank might separate them in the unpoetical world outside. 
Jesus Christ was unanimously elected the Tutelar Presi- 
dent, and Christina, the tomboy ex-Queen of Sweden, who 
had died on the very day the Academy was projected, was 
chosen its patroness and honored with funeral rites. The 
Arcadians met in the parks of its illustrious members. 
In the Giustiniani Gardens there was an open lawny 
space encircled by trees, and this they called their ** thea- 
tre,** which they provided with two rows of seats, ** simple 
and rustic, but pleasing and delicious, being all clothed 
in odorous myrtle and interwoven with green laurel.** 
Here nymphs and shepherds listened to bucolic poets, or 
mingled in pastoral dances* They gave classic or mon- 



grel-oUsno namM to t/mjUUag, and to limmittm, 
Beautifnl F»ustina Mantte mt **A^nim CUab,** 
Marohioneu Mwinifc ww "FldUmit" BoIH vu **th« 
modem Propertiiu," niRoaw-badMd CMMdmbMii was 
"Alfesibeo," GrnTiiu, tiit leanwd jg ri iBCMn H , «■• 
"Opioo." Tbvf propoMd to tbrntmAftm tUi toAi '*to 
eztermiiute bad taate, taA to prevant Ito iiuiiiuUw lij 
pursuing it oontintullj wbithenosrer it Magr Udt or BMti 
even into fortreBMB and viUaa leait known and laait aaa* 
peeted." The Azoadiani tbon^ tbonaahw enrndaiat 
not theirs to free tbe Hcly Sepololm hvm P^tiub foaii 
bat "to redeem I^tnainia, HeUooii, Flaclar, BipposriDai 
ApoUo, the Mases, and Ftogama, fiJlan nadK Oa bond- 
age <tf Christian dogi." Tbtj zookoned bj O^y^iada, 
they celebrated Olymirfo gamaa. OimTina wnta Aa Iswa 
<rf the Academy, whudt wen engraTad on taUeta of a 
ble and preserred in the aerbattgo or aaorla^. 
beni not only directed iha rerda of dw J~ 
wrote their ofaronidea in many great volnmea, bat be alao 
edited what we may not irreverently term the (Aoial 
Arcadian oook-book, containing recipes for preparing 
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BorlnHi cf dhtbgiiislied dieplieidi and sheplierdetfet 
1PBI6 Imng time, and when Afoadians died, — for death 
entara efen Aieadia, — magnificent pjramids we raised 
to tiMBi. The fune of the Aoaden^ apiead ao rapidty 
iha* wiihin two yeaia fiffy-eight edkmiea had heen estab- 
Hahed ontaide of the eapital« and Ae oohmiata nnmbeied 
above iUiieen handled. The peninaola waa infeeted bj 
n roooioi of epideniiei a FhoBban jnflnfinai whbae viotinia 
aneeied in riijthm. The boaineaB of aaviog aonls and of 
governing Statea aeemed trivial and sordid to these thir* 
testt handled poets, amid whose twittering the notes of 
▼obEarar A^^^— "l esi like Ae Intronatif the Stravagantif 
the Umidit or Ae Imbeeilli, were drowned* 

Whatpietaiea the imaginatiiwi paints of plnmp dow* 
agera weaTing honel crowns for venerable but still am* 
oroos prdatesi Of shepherds, sad, mad, passionate, dis- 
oonsolate, breathing their sighs upon the sephyrs of the 
yUla Odesoalchi or wandering mefal through the melan-' 
choly cjpress-lanes of the Villa d*EsteI Of pompous 
Orayina, quitting lq;al folios to chirp madrigals in ildal- 
ma*s bowerl Of Crescimbeni, having piped all day on 
his syrinx, devoting his night to immortalizing Aroulia 
in his histoiyl A herculean task he found it, for the 
poets to be immortaliaed soon numbered thousands, and 
new once hourfy appeared: so that in despair he wrote all 
their names on slips of paper, and shook them up, and 
drew forth a few.for Fame to blaaon. Can we not see 
Monsignor Daphnis and the Countess Chloe billing and 
cooing beside an Arcadian haycock, or Narcissus, — 
known in plain life as Abb^ Frugoni, — gazing at him- 
adf in a fountain? And here His Eminence the Cardi- 
nal, transformed into Corydon, adores Her Grace the 
Dnehess, — who as Phyllis or Dorinda tends imaginary 
aheep; what time the Duke, with periwig on head and 
crook in hand, frisks over the sward or darts into the 
shadowy bosks, in porsuit of some portfy nymph, stiU 
esj9 thooi^ Ae nwdwr of many ehildrenl 
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Let hb draw near and listen to some of these poets. 
Lucinto — wboso real name is Meloncelli (little melons) 
— yearns to be turned into a. swan, for no evil parpo«e, 
but simply that he may expire sin^ng praises to the 
Delphic god. Siralgo wishes to be changed into a laurel, 
BO that the Muses may oome and cut the name of Delia, 
his mistress, on the bark. Gantila, a lachrymose, middle- 
aged gentleman, unable to restrain his tears night or 
day, forefeels that Cupid will turn him into a river; and 
he is not sorry, because he can then serve as a mirror to 
the beautiful but obdurate face which he has borne and 
still bears in his bosom. Thyrsis tella us that having 
plaited a little straw basket, he put a kiss in it and sent 
it to his sweetheart; but Cupid slyly hid his darts 
therein, and when the unwary Nigella lifted the cover, 
she was of course hopelessly wounded.' Oh edifying in- 
nocence of shepherds in broadcloth and shepherdesses in 
brocades I Having heard each other's idyls till tlieir 
Arcadian ears were cloyed, and having gamboled till their 
aristocratic legs were weary, they were served a banquet 
of pastoral dainties, borne bv lackers into a rustio cabin. 
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a mpnat-^ti im pgor i M tri Ba, lAon WaJiw^ d» StiS 
Mil— qawitlj Hilda tiw hBJoiiw af "Corimw." Thqr im* 
po tiun w l liif^ and low witii tbair iMmont Goatbe liiin- 
mU Hfddad As abnzdi^ of « floraution at tha Ga:^tQl 
on^ lij iwaptiii g mambtnUp In Aair Aoadeniy and lijf 
f—i^wg to oaMnto tba Elald of MdpoDMna. Bat ilaa 
ior the tan Oonaand fleeting ApoUaa, and alaa fw tba 
blurfal nign of Bo-jteepI Areadk itaelf, iti kpoo of 
poata, tta beriea of ahepherdnaea, — ** aemi-iqrnqifaa, aeml- 
■ana," — Ifei aaiada, &ani, and ^rtinaa piiaiteaaaa, 
fidad into tita inaaa, fmn wUeh Uka n v^ior thejr had 
aawged. Thair vaij naawa are fngottan, or if ooa ot 
two — Z^DgoniX ff inatnnoa — be lemembend, it ia 
to ^n pwannalttjr and a aemblanee of life to an age of 
■c n a w ae, lAkb imild otiierwiae aaon too nDj, too fan- 
taatie, to faaYO erer bean real.* 

Nero fiddled, ire are tdd, while Rome waa hnmiiig. 
Tba ariatooracj' of Italj daooed and piped in eqo&l od- 
eoDoem during the ei^teenth oento^, wlien there waa 
kindling a oonflagiation destined to oonaume orowns and 
jniTil^ea, and to unge ercn the Teetmenta of the Pope. 
I^pe and danoe, Bhepherdi and sheplierdeuea I Frisk, 
innooent aheap, for the Iionr ia at hand when the wolvei 
■hall eome. H. Voltaire ia taming not only your Tenea, 
bnt alao yoor religion, into ridicule. Can your Chureh 
atunrive that? Contempt foUows close apon aaroasm, and 
after omitempt — what? H. Boossean, too, ia preaching 
a atiaage aooial dootrine; be arows that thoae nutios, 
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vbom jroa oondaMMnd to ndntiB, Iiatc haaati sad noli, 
And that, were olaHM nnkad aeoDidiDg to aatan sad 
natural rights, joa would not ba iipp anBoat W]»t if 
the peasants take oonnnl of Jem Jaoqaaa aad tatdbfy 
daim their own; think yon to tame tUr atng* iMHta 
with madrigals, or to drive tbm baA by floori^ini tow 
ribb<Hied erooks? Etoile qneationi. AzoadiMM itoop oat 
to snch vulgar fiuioieai they nek aot what waj bsfpn 
to barbariant bayend the nMantaim. BotteAlM wfaiA 
oome in snmnter believe that ■inniiwr b made for Aami 
what ean they know of other ■eaac m T Uavaifnl Baton 
bids nombness to preoede diMolnthw, oAvwiia tiba 
agony of death would be too emeL 

And yet, even in Italy than wan Uttle dgns aad WBVB- 
inga that » calamity waa appnaohing. mewvd on Um 
' surface, the moat important ohange was tlw wpwMoa tl 
the Spaniards and the aooesrion of die Anabrians, — a 
ohange of taskmaster, hot not of oonditions. Boorbona 
of the Honse of Anstria mled Milan and Mw^tn^, Tns- 
cany and the Two Sicilies. Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, framed a code restricting the privilege of the 
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men, for ooDMal, and tint he, the Km fl( Mftrift TbenM, 
vie tiie fint ruler in Itely to reepoad to the ohenging 
wuun t and to piopoee Inn -gta^nitia of the modnB 
spirit. 

Another ejmp tom ie ti>e g wt er fregnamy end riaeer- 
i^ ol tiie nttatenee hj nn^Arcaduu Itdtoiu of tbnr 
deeire to be bee. That deeixa wis oertainlj old. It 
zeeoaaded from Dente'e volame, like the midertone a£ a 
eataraot Danto {nsdiBted the oominf of a gtejrhoniid 
who ahonld put tofli^ the wolTee that haniad Italy; be 
beUared that die Bmperor eonld quell the etrifie of Onelb 
■ad ObibaOinee, roitoM peaoe aad nnilj to the diior> 
dend land, and leatratn tiie anoganoe of the Gfanoh. 
Bat even befon Dante died, Ik fnlfllment ot hie dnam 
^qwared pUinfy impmbable, aad thongh, with the eoozaa 
of time, it becMoe impossible, still the dream itself, the 
desire, nestled close in the hearts of the noblest Italians. . 
They mistook the iatJated and spasmodic outbursts of 
dyii^ liberty for birth-throes. Petrarch kmented that 
Itely, "aged, otiose, and slow," seemed not to feel her 
ills. **WiIl she sleep forerer, and will no one arouse 
herT" he exchumed, appealing to the patriotism of 
lUenm.* When Biensi's brief illusion had been dis- 
pelled, the poet tamed to the lords of Italy, and nrged 
them to arm for her liberation. "Behold with pity the 
tear* of yoor dolonms people, whioh only from you, after 
God, await repoee; and if yon show bat one sign of 
pity, Viitae against Fary will take np arms; and short 
will be the combat; for the old-time Talor in Italian 
hearts is not yet dead." A noble appeal, bnt the gian< 
dees heeded it not.' Two oentaries later, MaohiaTelli, in 
dosing his t r eatise , **The Prinoe," invoked Lorenzo de' 
Uediei, to whom he dedicated that sphinx-like book, to 
eone to the resese of his ooontty. "I cannot ezpreas," 
ht writes, "with what love that redeemar woold be 



reoeived in lU Ae prorinoM tint bava nffml ttnqch 
theae foreign innndatktu I viA whit iUnt lor wignsM, 
, vith vbftt Btubborn fddi, with vlnt ]^, wltt i^t 
' tears. What gatM woald h* ihiit ifdut UaT Vkt 
peoples vonld deny him obedienetT What mcwj wovld 
oppose him? What Italian wonld im^ Urn hnM|iT 
This foreign dominion T^i"TifA in At aoitrib of •wy 
one."> But the cUgenecata Madid flonld not bama>f«d 
■to nohle action. . 

The plaint passed oa froo moodi to moaOh hawnwfay 
less vehement beoaosa the beUrf that Oa fiitm ooold 
bring suooor hegta to vane. Onfy Aa ■troar ^""^ 
dares to hope amid adTBtiotlat. Qdalinim, tiw ooratij 
verse-maker of the lixtaenUi oontaiy, bada his ooon^- 
men to arise, not to shake off their ^jianta, bat to aava 
themselves from even worse ignominy, — the o pptaenosi 
(tf the Turks. The gloiy of the part, the freedon that 
would never return, now inspired the nttetanoe of the few 
in whom aaenseof the dignity of patriotism still throbbed. 
Ab among the later Jews, the vmces were voioea of lam- 
CDtation. not of courage: what- might -have -been Btifled 
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ii4ietlier viotoriou or viaqnuhed."' It u related that 
vhen Napdeon'a mrmy waa cnMung the A^ an ava- 
laabbe iwept a bugler from the path into a rarioe iar , 
bciUnr; and hia oomiadea heard hia bn^ ammd, fainter 
and fidnter, nDtO the aaom and eold dlenced him: from 
.aoohft depdi of hopeleaanefla^ HUoaja'a melannholy note 
floated to the eaia «C hia eonntaTiiMo; and it had manj' 
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mw TOHSi AMD nraLunai* 

At lut, abont tlw time when Anadlu* «< _ 
ridiculoas even to thenudvaa, Itdj «■■ rtudad hj^ mnr 
voice, — which had in it the womnai of fawya t and 
drain. Here wu no dizge* bat ft nvdDs, no hwwtn 
tion, but a defiance, wfawh nng thmn^ th» pwhiiT«. 
For the firat time ainoe Tumoj an Italian poet wM hand 
beyond the Alps. Enn^ was Mlwiiihwl that ItalTi tha 
aouent mother of great men, •boold bear In bar old ag» 
mob a Mm as Alflcri; but he waa {daintjr hart and no 
cliangeling, for in his speech, bis geatuiaa, and 'bia mian 
he resembled the mighfy ohildren of her prime. Li his 
life, Alfieri was wild and wayward; equally Tebement in 
big appetite for women, his craze for horses, and Iiis ha- 
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fVoooh BsfDltttion vm n^ad hj BobeqaBiTS and St. 
Jwt His tngsdios nrcd tfaa Dua. Ha took for Ua 
■abjaeta the oaiear of dia BnttoMa, of mmoleont of SmiI, 
and dw Coiu|Mno]r of the Ftad, or ]ia raiampad tfaa elaa- 
' lie legendaof Agamnnnon, Merope, and Antigmie. Axj 
pononaga, aaj ainaoda, bj wbiaii ha aonld iOtiatrata tfaa 
nmpdou cf kn^ and flie manfal reaiftmoe of oHiwna, 
aat Ua haagixwtwn aflame. He hreathed no aigha tot 
iinvoMtble grandeur, no regnta for dw put, ha oUded 
aobnuHiTanaH, and inatigated rarolL Begioida and the 
Omjiagtd tjmutt hesitidlad, U fnadonoookl beattatnad 
lijf no other means. 

Am Italian literatnre had boea iterile In tragediee, Al< 
fleti, in Biipp lj f iB g this Toid, ma re>T«red as flie completer 
of the fataBoetaal f^oij of Us nee. He seemed to tower 
shoTo S<^)hooles and Shakespeare, utd held that pinnacle 
ontil his power and ait oeaaed to be noreL Then his 
eritaos, piqued at finding that he had been lifted higgler 
tiian be deserred, set him down in a pUoe lower than he 
deserved. Bjr that time the fashion in letters had veered 
towards BomanticiBni ; pditioal events had soattered re* 
pobliaan doctrines evetywheie; men needed no longer to 
be arooaed, hot to be guided. So Alfleri's reputation suf- 
fered, as that of every author whose work has a historio 
rather than a literary signiflcanoe must suffer: but now, 
nathsr blinded 1^ politioal hopes nor biased by the ap- 
peals of a literaiy clique, we can judge him impartially. 
We aee in him a man of eartraordinary energy, and we 
may well doubt whether talents purely intellectual ever 
prodneed more splendid results. Eveiy trick of rhetorio, 
evetj snbtletj of oratory, is under Alfieri's control. His 
meAod is that of the fVenob dnuna^sts, who wind up 
thnr plot as a boy stretches his oat^mh, ontil it seems 
as if the dastie must break: and then — prestol the 
■isnle is discharged, the jdot is solved. Tonr interest 
ia fined on the tsMMo, oa the stnngth with whioh tiie 
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elastic is drawn, rather than on the accuracy of the aim. 
Alfieri wastes nothing, and tolerates no superfluities. He 
astonishfiB and excites, but does not charm as; we are 
dazzled, hut not wanned by his genius. We may say of 
him what Schiller said of Madame de Stael: *'In every- 
thing which we call philosophy, consequently in al) the 
ultimate and highest stages, one is at strife with her, and 
remains bo in spite of all discussioQ. But nature and 
feeling are in her better than her metaphysics, and ber 
fine intellect rises to the capacity of genius. She tiiet to 
explain, to understand, and to m^ure everything; aha 
admits of nothing obscure or uniutelligible ; and tliose 
things which cannot be illuminated by her torch have do 
esistence for hcrt"* Qualities similar to these Allien 
possessed ao abimdantly that he earned a oonspicuoua 
place in literature. But it is as an historical figure in 
the regeneration of Italy that he moat concerns us, and 
will be longest remembered. After two hundred yean 
of rhyming gabblers and drowsy pedants, he came and 
spoke with all the vehemence and vigor of a man. The 
work before the Italians called for enei%y, and AlSeri 
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templation of actual life, with its common sorrows and 
pleasures, — unheroic, if you will, and yet often touched 
by gleams of true sentiment and nobleness. Among the 
painted Jesebels of Arcadia, his sober Muse walked un- 
affectedly and at first unobserved, but after a while men 
tamed in disgust from them to her, and made her their 
modeL So Parini has justly been called the regenerator 
of modem Italian poetry. 

A little younger than Alfieri and Parini were Monti 
and Foscolo, two men who represented so well the char- 
acter of Italians at the end of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, that in reviewing their 
careers, we shall best understand their countiymen at this 
period. Italians still spend superlative adjectives when 
they speak of the talents of Vincenzo Monti, and for the 
sake of those talents, they generously forgive the igno- 
miny of his life; but we may doubt whether they still 
read his poetry with pleasure equal to their praise. Of 
the historical importance of Monti and his works there 
can be, however, no question. Bom near Alfonsine, in 
Romagna, in the year 1754, he went to Rome to devote 
himself to letters. There he found the Arcadians still 
tending their flocks, and for a while, he chimed in with 
their pastoral ditties. His first effusions, like those of 
most receptive youths, echoed the prevailing tone of his 
time, but they had in them besides something original 
and un- Arcadian, that attracted attention. Thanks to 
the patronage of Cardinal Scipio Borghese, he became 
erelong the most popular verse-maker in Rome. His 
was one of those natures to whom it is easy to discover 
good qualities in those who feed with flattery and clothe 
with honors, and for fifteen years it was his agreeable 
duty to extol the virtues of his protector and to magnify 
the achievements of the Pope, by whom also he was gra- ' 
dously &vored. There is an old story of a Christian lady 
■o benign that she had always something kindly to say 
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about everybocly. One of her family, provoked by her 
uniform amiability, (ucclaimed at last, "But you must 
admit tbat there 'b nothing praiseworthy in the Devil I " 
"On the contrary," replied the good woman, "I think 
we might well take a lesson from his diligence." Monti 
likewise had eyes only for the excellence of the Bomsn 
court, at a time when less inturested critics saw chiefly 
its faults. Nevertheless, he had a mind which responded 
quickly to high influences; he soon scorned the siUineaa 
of Arcadia and was stirred by AMeri, Shakespeare, and 
Dante. He sympathized in the abstract with heroes and 
patriots, and expressed his sympathy so far as it was dis- 
creet to do so, by attributing to his protectors the heroio 
traits which he admired. Few men have been more 
richly gifted than he with that intellectual prudenoe 
which mixes just as much of radicalism with the antidote 
of conformity as will make a pleasant draught for those 
in power. When the French Revolution burst forth, 
Monti was still in Home, writing praises of Pius VI, and 
when, shortly after, Ugo BassviUe, a revolutionary dia- 
ciole. came to the Holv Citv. Dreached rcDublican here- 
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Presently down into Italy came (General Bonaparte, 
and changed the fashion of poetry and. politics. Monti, 
the alert, was among the earliest to greet the rising sun. 
He had been deceived by the lurid flames of the Beign of 
Terror, which, he now saw, were but forerunners of the 
day of freedom; he had confused the excesses of the 
Berolution with its true purpose, and this was plainly 
enough to bring liberty and equality to all men, even to 
Italiims. Ah, how joyfully he welcomed the effulgent 
defiverer, —-how easy it was to indulge the sublime sen- 
timent of patriotism, now that eveiy one was patriotic 
Wishing, he said, .^to merit well of a free fatherland, by 
writing at last as a free man,** he poured forth in a 
ringle year (1797) three canticles, entitled ** Fanaticism,*' 
^Superstition,** and ^The Peril,** in which he execrated 
the upholders of that Old Regime, whose bread he had 
eaten and whose purse he had tapped for well-nigh 
twenty years. And to show the thoroughness of his con« 
version, he addressed to Bonaparte an ode in which the 
young conqueror figured as Prometheus. If there be by 
any other man of equal rank eulogies as fulsome as those, 
which Monti showered upon Napoleon, I have not seen 
them. **0 illustrious Ood of War, for a God thou surely 
art I** he exclaims at one time; at another, he likens 
Napoleon bringing order out of chaos in France to Grod 
himself stretching forth His hand over the primeval abyss. 
The hyperbole of adulation could hit no higherl 

When a law was passed to cut off from preferment all 
those who had written against liberty since 1792, Monti 
promptly issued a poetical apology for his Bassvillian 
blunder, was granted pardon, and appointed to the chair 
of belles-lettres "at Milan. For an interval his prospects 
darkened, when the Austrians and Russians, profiting by 
Napoleon*s absence in Egypt, invaded Italy: but Napo- 
leon letomed; the victory of Marengo swept the invaders 
baek into their North, and secured to France for fourteen 
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yeai-s the control of Italy. Mraiti throve exoeedingly 
during tliat period. He was ohoaan Poet Liareate to tbe 
Cisalpine Republio, and, Inter, Historiogmplier to tbe 
Kingdom of Italy ; and in order that his fegasaa might 
not be worn out by treadmill work, he was relieved of lua 
duties as professor, bat allowed to draw a ulazy therefor. 
Napoleon was eager to entioe anthors into his Mrvioe; 
but in spite of favors and mbsidies, be oonld oommand 
only the mediocre; Monti's reputation was tbe most oon- 
spicuous which he bought.' 

When Napoleon made himself Emperor, and there waa 
no longer a reason for cherishing the dolusioo that ha waa 
a disinterested champion of liberty, Monti, the offidal 
songster at Milan, moulted his democratic feathers and 
strutted magnificent in imperial plumage. His ardent 
muse could not be restrained from caroling whenever 
there was a Napoleonic victory or wedding or baptism to 
celebrate. It was marvelous how the smallest happen^ 
ing in the imperial family kindled his imagination; how 
punctually his song came, sometimes even before it had 
been commanded by bis master 1 There were not lack- 
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ebmd tat tho Emperor Naptdeon. The goTeninient has 
tints oomminided me, uid I most perfoioe obey. God 
gnnt that the lore of ooontry do not draw me to a too 
great liberty of thonght, and that I respect the hero, 
without betraying the duty of a oitiaen. I follow a path 
where tiw desire of the nation does not aooord very well 
irith die political eondition, and I am afraid of raining 
myself. May St. Ap<^ aid me, and do yon beseech me 
to eiienmspection and pmdenoe." ^ How naive is that 
prayer that his patriotiam may not draw bim to a too 
great liberty of tbonghtl 

Just when Monti intended to throw off his di^nise 
we do not know. Tbe &11 of Napoleon gave him an 
opp o rt u nity of abjoring forever his gilded bondage, bat 
he did not avail himself of it. On the contrary, he made 
haste, when Northern Italy passed into Austria's keeping, 
to ingratiate Iiimself with the new ^rant. He greeted 
the Aostrian Emperor as "tlie wise, the just, the beat of 
kings," a whirlwind in war, a zephyr in peace. But 
Francis had a wholesome dread of authors : literary ac- 
tivity is a sign of wakeful bnuiu, and wakeful brains are 
too apt to concoct incendiary thoughts, which lead the 
populace to revolationary deeds. To suppress and not to 
enooutsge the intellectual life of his subjects was, there- 
fore, the wise policy of Francis. He abolished the ofBce 
of historiographer, either because lie intended that his 
■ubjects should be too happy to need an annalist, or be- 
oanse he suspected tiiat there might be matters which liad 
better not be recorded. Still, lie allowed Monti to draw 
B small pension, in return for which poetic tribute was 
dutifully paid. In his later years Monti harmed Italy by 
renewing a Dryasdust dispute conoeming the parity of 
the Italian language, and he frittered away his talents 
over the questions whetiier Italian be Tnscan or Tuscao 

< (^atel hf MMdMi Jfaaadt J^ ItUw^wm JMh 
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be Italian, whether a writer ■honU on wards not CaoBd 
in the works of the foiuteenth oa ntui y, or iriMitliw woirda 
added to tha vooabolaiy odm 1400 dioiild doI alio Iw 
reoognised. A fine qnand for tiw focaoMHt writer ci Ua 
time to engage b; wntitj to bo foa^ oat hj Mrrib 
pedants, amid mooh taking of mnfl and f w quwt vabbn^ 
of spectaolea, in diin* duty attiot. 
of ohaff to set beforo a people who, daeonad ii 
of independenoe, onuhed to eazth hot not Ulad, ww« 
hungering for words oi liberfy which ihonld be aa atnag 
wine to their resolftt. The Aw^auB ohaoUecl to ■•■ 
their bondsmen Tolnntariljr xetnm to tba thrni1ilii|[ of old 
quibbles, in wbioh too mooh of the bttalHgeneo ol later 
Italians had worn itaelf oat AboofaitiBi had lianad 
that it had nothing to fear from r*^"*Ti Hanti in Ab 
fashion sank into an old ago of porcrty and litifllnnl, dl 
his trimmiBg and talents of no avaO; diatnisted bj Ua 
oonntrymen, unfeared by his oonnttymen's imwntffs, ho 
died in 1828. 

His contemporaries dubbed him Abb^ Honti, Citiaen 
Monti, Courtier Monti, to desi;:^ate the different phases 
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een. ffis life, and tint of most of his fellows, wu of 
the iotdlect uul not of the oonBoienoa, and the intellect, 
greedy of applanse, makes worldly suooesa a dn^. Hore- 
orer, the altematiTe was very retdf and yerj stem: por- 
«rty tcx oertain, probably imprisonment, perhaps exile, 
poesiUy death, — tboeeweie the grim conditiona he must 
ehooae, if he preferred independence to compromise. He 
exonerated himself by reflecting that his intentions and 
sympathies were exoellent; perhaps self-deception went so 
hr Hoi be tbonght himself a martyr to circumstances, 
and blatoed destiny for spreading ignoble nets before the 
steps of one who might otherwise hare stridden with a 
legal gait through the world. He oould plead that he 
bad ooontexaoted so far as possible the effect of his fawn- 
ing poems, by sprinkling upon them patriotic sentiments, 
which the alert would find and interpret. **My duty as 
hosbaod and father," be wrote, "made me belie my coun- 
tenance and speech; listening to the voice of nature made 
me seem guil^; but so beautiful a fault does not merit 
the bloah of shame." ' 

It would have been too omel to drag Monti's delin- 
qaen(7 again into the li^t, merely to illostrate the fact 
that intellectual ability is often without conscience. The 
public press fnmisbes daily evidence that the hand can 
write what the heart does not believe; to that to 
strengthen a statement by "the honor of a jonnudist" 
would in most oases provoke sarcastic laughter. He is 
oondemned to live in the history of Italy's regeneratioo, 
becaose be was the most oonspiououa of thme Italians 
who, in spite of mental abili^ and good intentions, failed 
fmn lack of moral oonrage. The new ideals urged them 
fcnrward, but the spiritual enervation of oentories held 
them back. Not without reason has Monti been called 
**the last poet of the past." 

Althoni^ Monti's paUio oareer could serve hot as m 



warning, aad altboo^ hb w riUag i wan toa ofliK fcsH^ 
yet be did positin good to tho Italha Hftenlna ol Ida 
time. He wrote witli fotee, Kb Miiad opoB Hffaf lob- 
jecta, he showed that the totl tBhrtiaat cf piwfa/ bj !■ 
the great erenta 1^ iriiieh bmb's moIs wm« Mtnlty 
moved, and not in Um anbale paeiffliliai «l Hodc Aap 
herds and Bhepherdeaaoa. Hw bait BdiMi aritisB i^va 
that he inf osed into tlie T8n»-faRni hi Mid ft vifar ■&- 
known sinoe Taaao mmg. Whoa ba via not nataiaed 
by prudential motina, ha eonld ipeak plidB^. *IfaAa 
sittest thou," he a^ to Ua^, at Aa tbaa a< tiba Oob- 
gresB of Udine; **at erary ahiMk tboK flHtaat dvm fly 
glances tremUing^t wd in tl^ lew Umm hnawart aot 
whether fetten or freedom await diae. O laon vfla Hbam 
unfortonatel O derided dara ol tiiy darcal Not Om 
would thy ooontenatwe be dejeetad, nor ti^ laat akaiad 
with shackles, if oowardly pride and laag JonJaatioa 
with ^nanta and Levitea had not softened the ainewa of 
thy native valor. Honored sponaea tbeee, whom tlioa 
hast preferred to Bmtos and to Scipiol A fine cat- 
ohange, a shrewd judgment, foraoothl She who had the 
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k^ ind k^ then b a ■n eea MM io of my fltunt, often 
Intbiti 



the £ii^iili poei Toangi ud if liu tbtm has » largn 
Kfiot allottsd to it in Itidian iMniab tliu Young's hw 
ia E^i^iah mMiiaU, it is not beniua he osoeli Tonng, 
bat beoaue J&i^ieh poetry haa bed nuny cabeeqaent 
pooti far tapaner lo Young, whateee later Italy hae had 
few eiiperioiF to Moati{ and beeaiBM, above all, Monti ia 
■■opiated with a gnat period in Italy*! growth, whereaa 
Yow^ epeahi to as oat of a period whan the poatie life 
of Ei^and waa barton. 

Of diffamt stamp wai Ugo Foeodo, bom in 1779 on 
the idand of Zante, then a Venetian poe wri on. His 
fitther, a pfaynoan, was a Venetian, hia mother, Dia- 
■wDta 8p^, a Qre^ Foaoolo'a flnt tohocdlxKAi were 
Flntaroh and Xenophon. After his father't death, his 
mother and her ohildrea settled at Venioe in 1T08. Ugo 
attended the leotoies of MelohiorCetarotti attheUniTer* 
uty of Paria; he was preoooioaa in Tertifjring, and waa 
awept, while etiU a youth, into the onrrent of actire life 
by the rerolutionaiy tumults in Italy. In a fine ode he 
addreaeed Bonaparte as the "Liberator," but when, soon 
afterwards, Bonaparte by tho deceitful trea^ of Campo 
Formio eztingniBhed the BepubUo of Venioe and aold 
Venetia to Austria, Foeoolo's illusions as to the probity 
of the liberator were dispelled. Upon Xapoleon's return 
from Egjpt, the young poet republished the ode, adding 
thereto a dedication in which he exhorted the victor to 
fulfill his misrion as thebringerof liberty, and not of ser- 
vitude, to the diatreaaed nations. "Our age," he said, 
**win have a Taottua, who will hand down your sentenoe 
to severe posterity." But Napoleon's ambition, having 
tasted power, waa not to be s atiated by patriotic appeals; 
he itnimTHi the title of Emperor in France, and oonverted 
the (Saalpfaw BepobUo mto the Kingdom of Italy, «< 
lAioh ha WM Ung. VamxAa taeitly anbnitted to tbi 
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olutngeitaintly, bat not ignobly I beHnadlatlitiBiMrU 
army in Fnnoe, and WMiBptad the ohafa ol ontiay at 
Psvia, but tbenoefartb be wzote no pndiH of Kipabaa. 
Indeed, he took eo little paine to dimdBa hk npoUfaaB 
<^inioni that bii piofoeioribip wu eoon iTniHihtit, aad 
he had to ahift as beet Im eodd. litmtne b at dl 
times a precariooa profoiMon, but aercr SMM pneacfaM* 
than when the free nttenukoe of lottan la iiiiimIiiiI] to 
FoBoob'i credit be it noorded that, anUhe itmtd, ha 
never spiced his speeek to the taste of bis Mnaon. Im 
1811 he brought out at the Scala Iheatn in Mflaa a 
tr^edy called "Agamminont " the qffleial l—ieti MMiled 
in it meanings which the antbor dinTOwadi Affmrnaoa, 
thej said, was intended for Napoleni, Ajas waa Aa aodlad 
General Moreao, and Uljseea waa Foodrf, Inperid Mli^ 
istar of Police. The plaj waa jnoUbited and Foaeala 
banished. Three yean Inter, when the Nqxdaonio king- 
dom was tottering, he retomed to Milan and took part in 
the nnsuooessful attempt to resist the Anstriaaa; but when 
they had by oiaft reestaUished thentselne, and requited 
ereiy Italian to swear allegianoe to Franoia, FoeoiJo m> 
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defended the pnotioe, and showed how the tombs of 
heroea keep alive the memory of noble deeda and rebuke 
the littleneaa of poateritj. He described himself as • 
man who heard the continnal nmibling of pasaiona within 
him, aa being "rich in vicea and in Tirtnea;" and, ao 
Utter waa exile, aa being "sad for the most part and sol- 
itary, ever penaive, and incredulous alike of hope and 
fear." A maa of great gifts, impulsive, quick to resent 
wronga and quick to foigive them, although be wrote a 
Wertberian ronuwoe, yet he oonid endure to lire in spite 
of dinMnsiona more poignant than those which drove his 
hero, Jaoopo Ortis, to suicide. In the weariness of exile 
be aerved bis counttj better than he knew, by acquaint* 

. ing Englishmen with the genius of Dante and by showing 
them the almost unknown spectacle of an incorruptible 
Italian, who preferred banishment and poverty abroad to 
oppression and sycophancy at home. Italians oould bet- 
ter spare Foscolo's writings from their literature than hia 
example of integri^ from their history. 

These two men represent the two prominent classes into 
which Italians were divided daring the Kapoleonio era, 
and for nearly a generation beyond it. The one, facile 
and unscrupulous, preferred liber^ in theory, but bent 
the pregnant hinges of the knee to any master from whom 
rewarda and favors oould be obtained; the other, setting 
principles above self, sacrificed self rather than submit. 
From the former class no good came, nor could come ; 
by the latter was slowly accumulated that moral force 
which alone could nuke Italy worthy of freedom, and 
oould endore all shocks, all rebuffs, until freedom waa at 
last won. There was, besides, a third class, composed of 
the princes of the Old B^gime and of their parasites and 
piot^g^ who were consistently and inflexibly hostile to 

' any change which threatened to diminish their inherited 
privileges. The eighteenth oentniy approached its last 
deoade, but these deluded creatures still dwelt in their 
medisval paradise, and thought it permanent. 
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The ReToIutionary War in America set a daagerou 
example to Europe, but tlie Italians no more thought of 
imitating the sturdy colonists, than of flying when thejr 
saw a hawk circle above them. The ezisteoce of th« 
American Bepnblio doubtless made independence wen 
possible, but I cannot discov" th^t it had as yet excited, 
more than a languid interest taly, when tlie Frenclt- 

lievolution burst forth terriiw. Since the subversion of 
the Roman Empire under tlu i of Teutonio invasioo* 
such a cataatropbe had not > known. Now, aa tlien, 
a r^me which had endun so many ceotuncs that 

Europeans had oome to i t as eternal, was oon* 

fronted by strange, tenribw ^aemies, who seemed to b« 
agents of chaos and anarchy. These enemies were not 
Goths, nor Huns, nor Turks, but members of the very 
social syateni which had been created and held together by 
the Old Regime; the struggle, therefore, was not between 
the civilized and the barbarians, but between one daaa 
and another, between the privileged few and the unpriv- 
ileged many. Aristocracy found itself set upon by its 
great pack of nnderlings, like Aoteon by his hounds. 
No wonder that the wisest speotators of that oootest fuled 
to realise its import. Little gnessed Hirabeao, vhen he 
flung down defiaooe to die king's messenger at the Tennis 
Conrt, whither the onrrent was sweeping; little foresaw 
Burke, when he looked aghast at the orgies of the Beign 
of Terror, that in those oonvulsions, tboogh the old world- ' 
order was paning amy, a new and jnater me was eoraing 
into lite. 

When Booh men were unaware of the sugh^ change 
impending, it is not to be supposed that the prinoes td 
Italy onderetood at flret the omens fl^T»i'«g aoroas the 
skiee Fianoe^ward. Tbrir anxiety wae perhaps as great 
as that ol one who reoMves news thata neighbor is euffar- 
ing from an aente bat not deadly fever. Bat when Frenoh 
n7alt|y ma 1"— ^**^| imprisoned, and then guillotined,-. 
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tbflj realiied their own danger, and prayed that the allied 
monarehies of Europe might dispatch the revolutionaiy 
monater at Paris. Then was the time for Italy to free 
herself. But those 'Italians who read Alfieri and dreamed 
of liberty were too divided, too unskiUed to seise the op- 
portunity held out to them. The habit of ten centuries 
made them look to foreign lands for leadership. At the 
most, they trusted that in the amaiting changes. Fortune 
would asi^ them. The mere fact of change was a most 
encouraging prognostic. Like gamblers, they watched 
the wheel a-spinning, and relied upon their luck. And 
suddenly, beyond all expectations, a leader arose. 

Napoleon, leaping on the back of the reyolutionary 
Bucephalus, rode him over Europe, and where his hoofii 
struck, the earth quaked and thrones toppled over. Na- 
poleon, himself an Italian, galloped down into Italy, swept 
the armies of Austria before him, appealed to the Italians 
to strike for freedom, promised them independence, and 
then, caught in a frenzy of selfish ambition, he broke his 
promise, and made Italy an appendage of his Empire. 
The Cisalpine Republic was transformed into a kingdom 
governed by his stepson Beauhamais; Etruria was a toy 
for his sister Eliza; the Parthenopean Republic became 
a kingdom ruled by his brother-in-law Murat. Napoleon 
undeniably betrayed the hope of the Italians, but even 
in betraying he benefited them. He was a great reality, 
stalking over Europe and exposing immemorial shams. 
By a stroke of the pen he signed the burial-certificate 
of the Holy Roman Empire; he touched the Republic of 
Venice, and it dissolved in ashes, as the body of a queen 
crumbles when its sepulchre is opened; he carried the 
Pope about with him, like a parrot in a cage ; he made 
ridiculous the old tactics in war; he made obsolete the 
old methods in peace; he set up Merit instead of Privi- 
Ibge to be the ladder of promotion. While Bourbons or 
HohenaoUems or Hapsburgs or Romanoffs slunk away in 
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teiToi e back door of their palace, lie strode im- 

perio ugh the front portal, mounted the grand 

Btaira »n in the king's seat in the hauquutiag-hall, 
and sit the royal bed. H« put the Iron Crown of 

Charleuuuu on his upstart brow and distributed half the 
sceptres of Europe among his vulgarian relatives — that 
was the reductio ad absurdum that old pretense, the 
divine right of kings. He mani ctured an aristocracy 
aa easily as he had oi^anized rmy, raising butchers' 

sons, tavemers, and lawyers' s to principalities and 

dukedoms, and grafting them by arriage on the loftiest 
family trees. 

The Kmpire he founded f because he, too, lost his 
hold upon reality and came to make compacts with im- 
postures; but the effect of his deeds remained. Such 
might of pun intelleot has been applied to' Stats affairs 
by no other man unless by Cesar. Astonished, you 
follow him through court to camp, and from camp to 
council, yet yon hare not seen his activify flag. He had 
time for framing codes and appointing a legion of office- 
boUers; for building bridges and laying cut roads; for 
scandal and atnoors; for reading the oonespondence of 
numberless envoys ; for deciding where a picture should 
be hung or • statue erected; for discussing antiquitiea 
with Denoa and Champollion ; for devising liveries for 
his lackeys and ttnif oims for his generals ; for ridiculing 
his wife's dresses and his sister's manner*. Nothing 
escaped lus intellect, ~~ it took in the most weighty bnsi- 
* Dcss and the most triviaL In mental vigor he was a 
colossus, in moral character a dwarf: carnal and selfish 
as a mfui, yet imperial beyond all others as a conqueror. 
He did not create the Revolution, but he had the power, 
and he alone, to grasp the thunderbolts the Bevdution 
had forged, and to bnrl tbem as if he were Jove. He so 
identifled that movenwnt, which had been long matniing, 
with his personal fbftoDis, as to blind Enrope tat moie 
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than a generatioii to the irresistible principles behind 
him. She imagined that in crushing him she conld crush 
the new world-order and restore the Past. Fame shone 
round him, as from a sun, lighting up all who came 
near him, were they friends or foes; a troop of lesser 
men — Wellington, NelBon, Bliicher, Sohwarzenberg, 
*- Archduke Charles, Wittgenstein, Kutusoff — won endur- 
ing reno wn merely in resisting him. But Napoleon's 
great aehierement was to discredit the Past. Force less 
^tanio than his could not have broken up tiie petrified 
erust of European society. He seemed to his contempo- 
raries a destruetiTe whirlwind; but after he had passed, 
they beheld the seeds of regeneration sprinj^ng up in his 
track. 

Urns when Napoleon reconstructed Europe, Italy did 
not attain independence; she did not even get unity, for 
the master-carrer cut her into several slices to feed his 
favorite dogs of war: nevertheless, she gained much. 
She woke from torpor to activity; she lived in the Pres- 
ent. Instead of being stranded like a rotting hulk, she 
was once more swept into the current of European des- 
tiny. The Napoleonic administration, though autocratic, 
was centuries in advance of that of Pope or Bourbon. 
The watchword of the new era, ^La carriere ouverte atix 
talents^** called for able officials; antiquated placemen 
were laid on the shelf. Civilians succeeded to ecclesias- 
tics in eveiy department of government. The Code 
Napol&>n did away witii medisBval courts, recognized 
equality before the law, and promoted respect for justice. * 
Incessant campaigns and the military conscription not 
only made the Italians fighters, — between 1796 and 
1814, Italy furnished 860,000 soldiers to the imperial 
armies,— but also broke down provincial barriers and 
encouraged national spirit. It was something to fight for 
-the Kingdom of Italy, though that kingdom had a foreign 
sovereign. The Lombard who marched side by side with 
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the Romagnole or the NeipoliUii felt tint the; cmme of 
die ume kindred Aod bad interests in cxuntnon. Abore 
all, Italy learned that her pett^ princes and even the 
Fope himself, whom thej had regarded aa neceasarr and 
incurable evilB, could be ousted by a strong hand. Thus 
were the Italians rejuvenated by contact with the Eu- 
ropean Autocrat; thus ley store up some of tbo 
■trength and coniage which je given out in days of 
■tress and mightf undertaking. Perceiving that they 
eouhi not act for themselves whilst Napoleon lived, they 
looked forward to his death as the signal for new 
changes, out of which they might pluck the folfilment of 
their desire. 

And here we may close our retrospect of the growth of 
Italy. Hflsoeforth we ■ball follow dw Italiana in their 
•tniggle to lecnre iudependeooe and vnity hj nieana of 
elemente and agunst obstacles which many oentoriee 
had jvepared for them. That struggle was all the harder 
beeaiue of the oonfliet among these elements and because 
tlie Part has had over no other European people ao strong 
and paralyiing a hold as over the Italians. Institutions 
which at one era had been beneficial remained like Uie 
trunks of dead trees overgrown with living vines ; how to 
ent down the dead and save the living was the task be- 
fore Italy. 

In our retrospeot we have seen how the Roman Empire 
grew languid in proaperify, then rotted in vioe, and 
finally fell asunder; how tite Teutonic invaders, having 
oonqoered, gradnally mixed with the raoes of western 
Europe, and bow, from the mingling, new races were 
bom. We have seen the Bishop of Rome lift lumseU 
into the prinia<7 of the Christian world and mute with 
Charlemain to organise socie^ tinder a dual govenunent; 
and how the Pope stealthily reached forth lus haitd and 
anrely lalMd tnaponl pewir. We hsTe ^anoed at Fen- 
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dalbm, the aomce of medisBYal and modem class distinc- 
turns; we have surveyed the rise and overweening expan- 
sion of the jKnesthood, with its demoralizing asceticism, 
— whence came the divorce between conduct and profes- 
sion; we have noted the solidification of dogmas, — 
whence came the divorce between reason and fuih. We 
have seen a multitude of small republics spring into ner- 
vous life, toss and waste themselves in internecine feuds 
and local jealousies, and remember only their mutual 
spites when, exhausted, they succumbed to tyrants. We 
have seen Italy the prey of foreign invaders, — of Sara- 
cens, fVanks, Normans, Germans, French, Spaniards, 
who robbed her treasure and stultified her people. We 
have seen her genius express itself in many forms: how 
Italy was the pioneer in commerce and industry; how 
letters revived through her enthusiasm; how Dante, 
greatest of her sons, broke the spell of antiquity; how, 
having formulated and maintained the religion of Chris- 
tendom, she was the first to fed the liberating breath of 
the Renaissance, which carried to other lands principles by 
which the unique tyranny of that religion was destroyed. 
And just as the rest of the world was becoming more tol- 
erant, we have seen the rivets of clericalism driven deeper 
into her soul, — Inquisitors burning her liberal thinkers 
at the stake, Jesuits repressing education and control- 
ling government. We have seen her aristocracy slip 
down from magnificent licentiousness to brutality, and 
from brutality to the emasculate follies of Arcadia. Yet 
we saw, too, that she put forth new branches from her 
aged stem, — Science, Music, the Drama, — and that 
each bore fruit. We have seen the dark shadows of 
Spain and Austria hanging like a pall over her land, and 
then Napoleonic clouds blown across her sky, still dark, 
but with fitful gleams breaking through the rifts. We 
have seen her debased by servitude to foreign conquerors, 
debased by the treaoheiy of native tyrants, debased by 
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the hypocridy, worldliness, and supergtition of her Church. 
And we have seen that from the time of Charlemain to 
the time of Napoleon, she was never mistress of herself, 
hut always the victim of foreign rapacity. All this was 
her inheritance, when, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, she seriously resolved to be free. Like a beau- 
tiful woman under the spell of a mesmenst, she had eo 
often sinned and been so often baffled in her efforts to 
reoover her freedom, that she bad begun to despair of 
her will-power: then Napoleon came and banished her 
Evil Grenuia for a time, and the fibres of her will tingled 
with new strength. Can she revive? Can a nation, like 
a man, turn from a career of shame and rise, not only 
above the effects, but also above the memoiyof evilways? 
To this question the following pages of this history will 
Ip.r9 in (Alt an answer. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OOKQRE88 OF TIENKA. 

In the month of March, 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
had been five months in session. After twenty years of 
warfare, the royalties and aristocracies of Europe were 
assembled to celebrate the return of peace. So august a 
concourse had not been seen in modem times : two em- 
perors, several kings, potentates by the dozen and diplo- 
mats by the score, with their retinues and their regi- 
ments, with women and with prelates, made boundless 
jubilee, and promised each other that the Old Regime 
thus happily restored should nevermore be disturbed. 
Bevelry by night, endless chatter by day; monarohs 
amusing themselves with the dissipations of one of the 
naughtiest capitals of Europe ; ministers inditing proto- 
cols and memoranda; courtly urbanity on the surface, 
reptilian intrigues and jealousies and hatreds in the 
depths; balls, masquerades, banquets, and hunting par- 
ties alternating with conferences and map-makings; 
princes, dames, milliners, pastry-cooks, and lackeys all 
toiling without truce in this carnival of gayety, — such 
was Uie mixture of business and play at Vienna during 
the winter of 1814-1816. For the Lion who had wo long 
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desolated Europe had been overpowered, and waa now 
caged in Klba, wherefore the leaser beasta were met to 
carouse over his capture and to divide his booty. Rey- 
nard the Fox, his Excellency Prince Mettemich, acted 
as master of ceremonies and distributor of spoils. But 
the proceedings were so alow, and bo often interrupted by 
festivities, that one of the revelers, the cynical Prince de 
Ligne, declared that "/e Congres danne, mai» tk manhe 
pas," "the Congress dances, but does not advance." 
Nevertheless, by the beginning of March, the chief topics 
had been discussed,' although the discussion had been 
•0 hot that there was immediate danger that the peaoe- 
mahers would fall to fighting lunong themselves. Then, 
happily for them, news was brought that the Lion had 
escaped from his cage. 

On the morning of March 7 % seTnutt bronght • dia- 
pateh to Prince Mettemich, who was still in bed. He 
Haw the words, "Urgent, from the Consul Oeneral at 
Genoa," bat being sleepy, he turned over for another 
nap. Unable to sleep, however, he reached for the en- 
velope, broke the seal, and read, "The English Commis- 
sary, Campbell, has just appeared in the harbor, to in- 
quire whether Napoleon has been seen in Oenoa, aa ha 
has disappeared from the Island of Elba; this question 
being answered in the negative, the English ship has 
again put out to sea." Mettemich row at once. "I was 
dressed in a few minntes," he says, "and before eight 
o'clock I was with the Emperor. He read the dispotohf 
and said to me quietly and calmly, as he always did on 
great oooasions: 'Napoleon seems to wish to play the ad- 
venturer: that is bis oonoem; ours is to seoure to the 
world that peace which be has diatorbed for yearn. Go 
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without delay to the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia, and tell them that I am ready to order my army 
back to France. I do not doubt but that both monarohs 
win agree with me.' At a quarter past eight I was with 
the Emperor Alexander, who dismissed me with the same 
words as the Emperor Francis had used. At half past 
eight I received a similar declaration from the mouth of 
King Frederick William III. At nine o'clock I was at 
my house again, where I had directed the Field-Marshal 
Prince Schwanenberg to meet me. At ten o'elock the 
ministersof the four Powers came at my lequest. At the 
same hour adjutants were already on their way in all di- 
rections, to carder the armies to halt who were returning 
home. Thus war was decided on in less than an hour." ' 

From this official report we learn that in cases of emer- 
gency imperial chanceUors can make haste, and that au- 
gust monarchs can dispense with the usual ambages of 
ceremonial. History records no other instance where two 
emperors and a king, in night-cap and ruffled night-gown, 
declared war in bed at eight o'clock in the morning. But 
the resolve thus promptly taken was prosecuted with 
vigor. And while the Allied Armies were driving Na- 
poleon to bay, the diplomats at Vienna proceeded to fin- 
ish their partition of spoils. On June 9, 1815, just nine 
days before Waterloo, the articles of the treaty were 
signed, the distribution was completed, and the Cong^ress 
adjourned. 

The principle which guided the Clongress was very sim- 
ple. ^ We will ignore the Revolution and its results, and 
restore Europe to its condition previous to 1789," said 
the monarohs and their minions. But, as much had been 
destroyed which could not be replaced, and as the events 
of a quarter of a century had brought the various Powers 
into new relations, it was decided to make a fresh parti- 
tkMi where restoration was impossible. One common in* 
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terest, the neiKi of esctermmating die revolutionary spirit, 
bound the sovereigng together; after deferring to this, 
each grabbed as much for his private use aa bis neighbors 
would permit. The strongest took large slices ; the weak, 
but not less greedy, snarled over the crumbs and morsels 
that remained. When it came to cutting up Italy, which 
had from time immemorial set forth a feast for foreign 
despots, there was much wrangling, much envy; but 
Mettemich held the knife and carved to suit himself. 
. After Napoleon's first abdication in 1814, moot of the 
' Italian States saw that their old rulers would return ; but 
Murat still held the Kingdom of Naples and Beauhamats 
the Northern Kingdom. Now it was decided that Austria 
should annex Venetia, Milan, and Mantua, together with 
Istria and Dalmatiaon the eastern shore of the Adciatio.* 
To the Archduke Francis of Este, on Austrian, were 
allotted the Duchies of Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola; 
the Archduchess Mary Beatrix of Este received the Duchy 
of Massa, the Principality of Carrara, and imperial fiefs 
in the Lunigiana.' The King of Piedmont, who.bad lived 
in retreat on the island of Sardinia during the Napoleonic 
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i respectire goTeniments; but Mettemioh stopped their ar- 
1 gnments by blimily declaring that ^the TuBcan matter is 
I not an object of discossion, but of war/' ^ Archduke Fer- 
i dinand of Austria was therefore restored to Tuscany, with 
'\ soTereignty over the Principality of Piombino, of which 
; Prinoe Ludovisi Buoncompagni enjoyed the revenues; 
\ Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of Austria, and 
wife of Napoleon, was given the Duchies of Parma, Pia- 
oenJa^ and Ghiastalla, the succession to be determined 
later.* To the other Maria Louisa, Lifanta of Spain, 
and her son Charles Louis, was offered the Principality 
of Luoea together with a perpetual annuity of 600,000 
livres; an offer which she, who had once enjoyed the 
sounding title of Queen of Etruria, at first refused, but 
subsequently accepted. It was agreed that at the extinc- 
tion of her line, Lucca should revert to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany.* Cardinal Consalvi urged that to the Pope 
be restored those possessions from which he had been 
driven. The Cardinal pleaded, ^^not from temporal mo- 
tives, but for the maintenance of oaths taken by the Pon- 
tiff at his' elevation, — oaths according to which he could 
alienate nothing from the domains of the Church, of 
which he was oidy the usufructuary. '' ^ The pious request 
was heard; the Pope was again temporal lord of the 
Marches, of Camerino and its dependencies, of Benevento 
and Ponte Corvo, — these two were embedded in Nea- 
politan territory, — and of the Legations, Ravenna, Bo- 
logna, ForB, and Ferrara. But he grumbled because 
Avignon and the Venaissin in Southeastern France were 
taken from him, and because Austria, in order to com- 
plete her military frontier, insisted on keeping garrisons 
in Ferrara and. Comacchio.* Ferdinand IV, who, thanks 
to the English, had been able to hold Sicily whilst the 
IVench were in Naples, was restored to his realm on the 
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nuunland. Such were the provisions, so far as coocemed 
Italy, of the treaty signed and sealed by the European 
spoils-distributors, "in the name of the Mosi Holy And 
Indivisible Trinity," at Vienna, June 9, 1815. 

Were the Italians satisfied? No.' Had they l>oeii 
consulted? No. Did their dissatisfaction matter? Xo. 
That generous but deluded knight, Don Quixote, once 
mistook a fiock of sheep for a hostile army; Mettemicb, 
.the champion of the Old Regime, mistook the faumoo 
^pulations of Europe for sheep. According to him, the 
(Almighty was pleased to create a few privileged persoos, 
I to whom the earth and all that in it dwelt belonged. 
These few, with their families, their favorites and their 
priests, were of a different genus from the common herd 
of humanity. Like Shepherd-Kings, they drove their 
people to pasture, or to shearing, or to slaughter, without 
consulting them. We must confess that the people had 
too often, by their stupidity and compliance, juatilied 
monarchs in holding this unscientific view ; but at last the 
u&privil^;ed claaaes had, in the French Revolution, an- 
nounced with sudden and unprecedented vehemence that 
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and policy <rf Prinoe Metternich, who succeeded to the 
dictatorship of Emope that Napoleon lost at Waterloo. 
A system has rarely been so completely embodied in one 
man as was the revived Old Regime in Mettemich, who, 
ruling by a few formulas, was himself a formula by 
whose help we can reduce to lowest terms the products of 
his time. Bom of noble parents in 1778, in Rhineland, 
he studied for a while at Strasburg, just after a young 
i Corsican named Napoleon Bonaparte had left that Uni- 
\ Tenity; he remembered with a certain pride that the 
; same masters taught both of them fencing and mathemat- 
; ics. His studies were interrupted by social distractions 
i into which hb father*s position at the Viennese Court got 
I him an early admittance. When but seventeen years old 
f he represented the Westphalian Bench at the coronation 
of Emperor Leopold at Frankfort, and two years later in 
the same capacity he saw Francis I crowned, and he led 
the ball wiUi the beautiful Princess Louise of Mecklen- 
burg, — afterwards Queen of Prussia and mother of Wil- 
liam, first Emperor of Germany. Then he followed his 
father to Belgium, but the war disturbed his studies and 
he went to England, where he became acquainted with the 
leading politicians and inspected the mechanism of Parlia- 
ment, which, he says, ^^was not without use in his sub- 
sequent career.*' Returning to Austria, he married the 
granddaughter of Kaunitz, that statesman who had been 
the adviser of Maria Theresa and the antagonist of Fred- 
erick the Great. On his own avowal, Mettemich had no 
ambition to enter public life, for he measured his abilities 
and found them so modest that he preferred to devote 
himself to a gentlemanlike pursuit of science and letters. 
But Emperor Francis saw promising qualities in him, and 
bade him to be ready against duty's summons; to which 
the young courtier, despite his modesty, replied that he 
would, ffis first diplomatic mission was to the Congress 
of Bastadti which ended abortively through no iwalt of 
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bis; then, in 1801, be was appointed mmuter to Surony, 
where he began to cnlttvate bis peculiar power*. Drm* 
den was one stage on the road to Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, and offered him rieh opportunities for atndying the 
intrigues of Prussian and Russian emissaries, and for 
acquainting himself with the new crop of European diplo* 
matists. His strength lay in watching. UnimpMsioned, 
observant, patient, be oould wut, like JascA, while the 
dragon of the Revolution uncoiled its huge biilb before 
him, and then, where be saw a vital spot bared, there be 
plunged his sword. He knew bis country's resources; be 
knew bis adversary's preponderance; be bad nnfuling 
tact, unnifHed suavity, and be risked nothing l^ ontimelj 
rashness. His sojonni at Dresden brought no immediate 
victory to Austria's schemes, but it secured his promotioti 
to the embassy at Berlin. There, too, his achieTement 
was seemingly barren ; since be was expected to bind the 
fickle resolution of a king who veered now, under the 
instigation of Haugwitz, towards France, and now, under 
the instigation of Hardenberg, towards Russia. War 
broke out : Napoleon cniabed Russia and Austria at Aus- 
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idly; knowing the difficnlties which lay before the Aus- 
trian ambassador at the Court of Austria's recent con- 
queror, but resolved to improve this occasion for studying 
Napoleon, ^the incarnation of the Revolution/' in the 
hope of finding his vulnerable spot. If we are to believe 
Mettemich's ^Memoirs,'" we must believe that already 
in 1806 he rq;arded himself as destined to humble Napo- 
leon, and that he foresaw much that came to pass; but 
those ^Memoirs" were written years later, when retro- 
spect could be dressed up as foresight, with the evident 
intent of magnifying the wisdom of their author.^ At the 
raw and gaudy Napoleonic Court he was a perfect speci- 
men of eighteenth century aristocracy. In person not 
commanding yet pleasing, in manner elegant but not stiff, 
choosing to be deemed frivolous rather than earnest, too 
self -controlled to be surprised into petulance or anger, he 
soon shone as a star of the first magnitude in Napoleon's 
hastily-improvised social firmament. He did not forget 
that Napoleon was a parvenu, but with the tact of a man 
of superior breeding, he took part in the pomp, and kept 
his derision to himself. He was affable and insinuating, 
but, when occasion demanded, he showed firmness as well 
as pliability. He announced at the outset to Napoleon 
that he was charged by Emperor Francis to promote 
friendly relations between Austria and France, but these 
relations, he said, ^must not be confounded with submis- 
sion." So he pursued his purpose, apparently intoxicated 
with court gayeties, but really scrutinizing Napoleon and 
his satellite, sounding the temper of the French people, 
investigating the resources of the Empire, and picking 
up what hints he could of the Emperor's intentions. 
A high-bred libertine, his liaUans with the women of 
the French Court — among others, with Caroline Murat, 
Napoleon's sister — served not only to gratify his vanity 
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but also to put him in possession of secnti wbiob ha 
could not worm from the mora wuy men. In brief, hs 
played finely the part of licensed esTesdropper whiolt 
diplomacy dignified by the name of unbassKdor. AU 
that he knew or surmised, he reported duly to Viennjt; 
and perhaps it was from relying too mnch on his infor- 
mation tiiat Austria declared war in 1809. Napoleoti 
quickly brought Austria to terms at Wagram. **W« 
have much to retrieve," said fVaoeia to Mettemicli mm 
they witnessed the losing battle. The Emperor's flrat 
step towards retrieval was to appoint Mettemioli Chief 
Minister of the Empire. The moment was. indeed blaok. 
The past ten years had been strewn with the wreoks of 
ambitious but unsuccessful ministers. Tbogut had been 
discredited at Marengo, Cobenzl at Austerlib, Stadion at 
Wagram; the finances verged on bankmptoy; the army 
was beaten and discouraged; diplomatio relations with 
the other Powers which had coalesced against Napoleon 
were frayed. But Metternich assumed his new duties, 
unprejudiced by responsibility for the last disaster or for 
the iiniominious peace. His policy was to restore 
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Mettemich liastened to Paris, ostensiblj to escort 
Maria Louisa to her husband, — although he took a 
different route from hers, — but really to fathom the 
hidden plans in Napoleon's mind. He was thus occupied 
nx months instead of six weeks, and was able on his 
return to Vienna to inform Francis that 1811 would be a 
year of outward peace, during which Napoleon might 
prepare foracampaign against Russia in 1812. Austria, 
he added, must arm and hold aloof, ready to take fortune 
by either hand. Thenceforward, Mettemich played his 
rSle with consummate duplicity. He signed a treaty of 
alliance with Jfapoleon and equipped a corps of 80,000 
for the right wing of the Grand Army; but at the same 
time he assured the Csar that Austria's feelings towards 
Russia were friendly, — and the Csar, beUeving that 
Mettemich acted from compulsion rather than from pref- 
erence, bore him no malice. When space and the ele- 
ments achieved what half a dozen European coalitions 
had failed to achieve, — the destmction of Napoleon's 
army, — Mettemich deemed the hour of Austria's deliv- 
erance near. He saw that Napoleon, though checked, 
was not yet crushed, that he would strain every sinew to 
retrieve in 1813 the prestige lost in 1812. Austria was 
still bound to France by treaty, but Mettemich had no 
intention of respecting it. Increasing the streng^ of the 
Austrian army as quietly as possible, he announced that 
Austria's sole interest was to mediate between the belli- 
gerents. Napoleon, however, was suspicious and ordered 
his agent Otto to pin the slippery Chancellor to his obli- 
gations. But Mettemich fooled Otto as easily as a jug- 
gler mystifies a child. Then Narbonne, a subtle diplo- 
matist, was sent to Vienna, and he tlirust so near the 
troth that Mettemich was embarrassed. ^Why was 
Austria arming? Oh, merely to be in the position where 
she eonld forcibly mediate, should her offices as peaoe- 
aaksr be fejeoted.** Napdaon scented treaoheiy, but he 
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hoped to outstrip it. At Lutzen and Bautzen be whip]ied ' 
the Russians and Prussians. Then there was a brief 
paiisei for victory had been as costly to him as defeat to 
his enemies. Mettemich, having already secretly luti- 
mated to the Allies that he intended to join them, 
exclaimed, ^'The hour has struck; " but he still delayed 
to take the irrevocable step, because Austria atill required 
a few weeks to complete her amiament. Sommonod to 
Dresden to confer with Napoleon, his one purpose there 
was to dissemble in order to gain time. The Emperor 
and Chancellor met at the former's quarters in the Mar- 
oolini Garden. 

That in^rvicw is surely one of the most memorable set 
down in human anoals. On the one band, Napoleon, a 
lion at bay, representing in some fashion a world-system 
destined to revolutionize Europe; on the other hand,' 
Mettemich, a fox, representing a world-system which but 
recently seemed hopelessly stricken, and now seems on 
the point of resurrection, — these are die speakers in the 
dialogue. The Lion storms, threatens, coaxes: the Fox 
listens calmly, almost disdainfully, calculating the 
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tlM Anstrian ftrcbdncbeu? Mettemiolt replies that £un- 
Ojr oonaiden^nB cumot interfere with his master'B duty 
to hia State. Kapoleon in wrath Bings Ub hat on the 
flow; Mettemioh, leaning imperturbably against a oabi- 
Det, does not oondesoend to pick it up; the Old K^gime 
no longer fears the Revolntion. From noon till night the 
fateful enooimter lasts. Neither is deceived by his antag- 
onist's roses ; each feels that there can be no league, no 
omnpromiae between the systems they represent; each 
knows &e other too well to hope to dope him. At last 
tiM7 part, the irreTocable word still unsaid. Mettemioh 
lingers yet a few days at Dresden. They agree upon a 
flcmferenoe to be held at Prague to diaouss the terms of 
peaoe, — a pretense which neither means shall be more 
than a pretense ; bat it secures for Mettemich the twenty 
'daya needed for his army in Bohemia, and for Napoleon 
time to replete the regiments decimated in the late bat^ 
ties. And so, with peace on their tips, but war in their 
hearts, Mettemich finally quits Napoleon and Dresden. 
The Austrian Fox has counted tbe allied forces, tbey 
ontnomber the French three to one ; he is satisfied that 
tbe Old Regime can now overwhelm this terrific "incarna- 
tion of the Sevolution." Napoleon, on his side, measures 
the full stature of his peril, but tmsts that his genius and 
desperadon may oounterrail the odds against him, and re- 
solves to die fighting as a Lion should. The sham truce 
ends; beacon fires flash the news from peak to peak in 
Bohemia that Austria has declared war against Napoleon. 
Tbe Allies press on Dresden and are hurled back by a 
^tanio effort. For a moment it seems that Napoleon 
may triompb. Bat he fails to pursue his advantage, his 
generals are . worsted, and he falls back on Leipzig. 
There, in mid-battle, the Saxons desert him, the odds are 
too g r eat , and he loses. Mettemioh has won. His tactics 
in this campaign may stand forever as a pattern of the 
'■of the old schotd of diplwnai^. 
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With equal cunning he managed the poli<iy of the Al- 
lies during their first invasion of France. Wl>«n the 
PniBsiana were too eager for vengeance, he checked them 
by exciting the jealousy of the Czar, and when tiin Csar 
was headHtrong, he brought him to tenus by threatening 
to withdraw the Austrian army from the Alliance. At 
the Congrens of Vienna he waa both chart-maker and pilot. 
He dictated his views at the session of the diplomats; be 
strutted with monarchs in the drawing-rooms; he dulUed 
with duchesses in their boudoirs. When the greed of 
Prussia and Russia would have devoured prey which 
Austria, not less greedy but more oireumspect, wislved to 
keep from them, he formed a secret treaty with FnuuM 
and England and was prepared to resist the northern 
gluttons by arms. He so thwarted and badgend the 
Czar, that Alexander, in a passion, sent h second to him 
to demand an apology or a duel. What a spectacle that 
would have been, the Autocrat of all the Bussias and the 
Chancellor of the Austrian State engaged in a duel, while 
all the monarchs and ministers of Europe looked on I 
Mettemich would not apologize; he merely insinuated 
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Metternich's politioal creed was simple : he believed in 
aibsolote monarchy, privileged aristocracy, and a mnlti- 
tnde of obedient subjects. It was for the interest of 
erown and court to treat these last well, to give them as 
sheep good pasturage and shelter; but if thej were neg- 
lected, or abused, or even killed, there was no redress; 
no society for the prevention of cruelty, to animals had as 
yet been organized. Mettemioh saw that the French 
Revolution attacked this social system, — that its promot- 
ers would have substituted representative for autocratic 
government; and he was shrewd enough to see diat the 
rulers who would thus be chosen would rarely be those 
who owed their position to birth or privilege. If he per- 
oeived with equal clearness the rising spirit of nationality 
and its tendency, he acted as if unaware that it must be 
reckoned withi Yet this spirit had already given tremen- 
dous strength to France in her repulse of the first Eu- 
ropean coalition; it had been one of the secrets of Napo-* 
Icon's success, in that he took care to identify his gloiy 
with that of the French people; it had been used by him 
to incite Italy, Poland, and Hungary, and then spumed 
when he thought it had served his purpose; it had kin- 
dled Prussia, nay all Gtermany, to such a fever of indig- 
nation that the Germans rose as one man in 1818 to 
throw off Napoleon's yoke. But Mettemioh ignored this 
principle, — at the most he laughed at it as a silly en- 
thusiasm, -an effervescence of political idealism, not to be 
encouraged. In reconstmoting Europe, he attended only 
to dynastic interests. When it was necessary to cut a 
race into several slices, and to give these to different 
monarchs, he did so without scruple ; for peace depended 
upon keeping, as nearly as possible, the equilibrium 
among the greeds of the various gluttons. His cardinal 
mistake was in supposing that by ridding Europe of Na- 
poleon he had destroyed the Revolution. Napoleon was 
Bot the trae embodiment of the Revolution; he was a 
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despot who diffeiod only in bia genioB ind mellioda frmn 
the hereditary despots, — a m&n of foroo ao herculeui 
that he could bridle the vast energy liberated in 1789, 
and drive it along the road of bia personal ambition. la 
thus confounding Napoleon's oaose with that oi the Ber* 
olution, Mettemieh made a blunder oonunon to the poll- 
ticians of his time, and often repeated l^ later historiana, 
especially in England. 

In 1815 much contributed to justify this error. Ea- 
Tope was thoroughly exhausted; Uie wars of twenfy yean 
had been waged for ambition and not for prinoiple ; Eb- 
rope now asked for peace at any terms. The Arch-dis- 
turber being finally crushed, Mettemieh proposed to 
^restore the good old times when &a Corsioan Ogre and 
the Reign of Terror were as yet undreamt of, and the 
divine right of kings was as yet inviolate. To aooompUsli 
this, it was only necessary to prevent any of the legiU- 
mate sovereigns from getting more than his ^lare of the 
plimder; and then to agree that the division aboold be 
irrevocable. There were five great monarchs and a score 
of prinnelings, each of whom, like the Do-nothing Kings 
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CDoe tpmig. DntifuIIy he walked ihroiij^ Ut figure in 
die eourt qiiadrille, umI stioUed lor tbe obeenranoe of 
die miiniteet punetalib. Perliaps he wished to beUere 
tint theie was some ooonlt Tirtoe in theee things them- 
selves,— as a half -skeptiomij^ wish to be benefited bj 
tooehing holjrelios, — at any rate, he held them to be 
indispensable lor maintaining that form of society in 
whieh he was sup reme. His almanao plainly read 1816, 
bat he eorenanted with his wit to hnmor the oligarchy 
which beliered itself liying in 1770; so a physician 
hnmors the lollies of his mildly insane patients. He had 
in Emperor VnanciM a perfect master, a sorereign with 
JQst enon^ force to seem to act of his own motion, bat 
not keen enoo^ to see that his thoagfats and will merely, 
echoed Mettemich*s saggestions. As an AAenian actor 
spoke throagh a mask in order that his Toice might carry 
farther, so Mettemich's utterances gained in Tolume and. 
anthority in passing through the Emperor's lips. 

Europe being thus at the disposal of a few monarohs 
and their counselors, diplomacy, — the art of ruling by 
chicane, — was brought to its highest piteh, and the 
control of Europe must needs pass to the diplomat who 
excelled in craft A pretense of yirtue was of course 
made; for eren arrant Tillains do not publish themselves 
by that name, and in diplomacy as in other arts, perfec- 
tion consists in hiding art At the instigation of the 
Csar, the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
joined in forming at P^uris (September 14, 1816) what is 
known as the Holy Alliance, a compact in which those 
three monamhs solemnly declare ^iJiat the present act 
has for its object to manifest in the &ce of the universe 
their immovable determination to take for the rule of their 
cooduet, whether in the administration of their respec- 
tive States, or in their political rdaticms irith any other 
government, only the precepts of this holy (Christian) 
leligioii, — preeqpts of justice, of charity, and of peace, 
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whioh, far ftmn htiag mpjpEaMm to printa BCt alan^ 
should on the oontni7 diraot^ inflBw ea At wiolatiBBg 
of princes and gnide tbair MtiatM, h balof A» aaij 
means in order to o w Molida t e lunnan lnirir«rtnM md to 
remedy their imperfaotkiu." Tbt twder IwMted mm- 
arcbs added that Hmj mmld bs m broOan to mak aOw, 
and "aa father* of a tana\y tawtxd. their MdbJMto Mid 
aTToiea." > Mettemiah, dw iRKU^*«iM, ^dled tA tiUt 
manifesto as "nothing man Uma m pUbattmpie aqpii»- 
tion clothed in a rdigioas garb." Ha amp aa to d Art tin 
evil-minded woold minnterprat and tiiafe 4a jokaia woold 
ridicule it, bat nnw knew bottor tliaa he tta flfBrinaaa of 
dipbmatio agreementi, and aooordiii^ ha BOM—toJ to 
it. Christianity baa had tnanj orimaa aooimittad in ito 
name; the H0I7 AUianoe made ChrialbD% Oa eloak 
under which the kings of Europe oonspimd to parpalwto 
the belotage of their snbjeots. Mattemioh foond it all tha 
easier to direct kings whose common interest ft waa to 
uphold the paternal system therein i^tproved. He CKorted 
his inflnenee overeadi of them separatelyj if themonaioli 
were obdurate, he wlieedled his minister; if the n 
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luuidi: George the Fourth was a noble prince and an 
nnoomipted gentleman; Castlereagh was a wise and just 
■tati^finBii ; bat Canning was a ** maleficent meteor/* Stein 
a dangeroos visionaiy* and Capo d' Istria a fooL ^ Whj 
is it,** he asks in a tone of condescending pity, ^ihat so 
manj fools are thoronghly good men?'*^ He wrote in 
one vein to the king, in another to the king's adviser.' 
He would find justification for his claims in some treaty 
or custom centuries old, or he would unblushingly ignore 
any clause of a treaty which he himself had signed.* He 
told the truth when he knew it would not be believed; he 
prevaricated when he intended his falsehood should pass 
for truth. This was diplomacy, these the ^Christian 
precepts** by which one hundred and fifty millions of 
Europeans were governed. In a society where every one 
lies, falsehoods of equal cunning nullify each other. 
Mettemich took care that his should excel in verisimili-. 
tude and in subtlety. It was an open battle of craft; 
but his craft was as superior to that of his competitors as 
a slow, undetectable poison is more often fatal than the 
hasty stab of a bravo. He fished both with hooks and 
nets; if one broke, the other held. The chief falsehood, 
still potent to deceive, was to persuade nations that their 
interests coincided with the ambitions of dynasties and 
cabinets. When the Czar quarrels with t^e Austrian 
emperor, for 'instance, he persuades his Russians that 
they have a personal grievance against the peoples of 
Austria; and an army of Muscovite peasants set forth 
to slaughter an army of Austrian peasants; a wonderful 
delusion, which kings and chancellors will profit by, until 
the populations of Europe rise above the level of sheep I 
Mettemich, who cared nothing for national sentiments, 

> Jfoim, IB, 864. 
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nevertheless used tbeni, as a chemist uses chemioUs, to I 
neutralize each other, by setting antipathy agfiiost anti- I 
pathy, or by creating artificial combinations. 

He was, we may affirm, sincerely insincere; stronglj 
Rttached to the Hapsburg dynasty, and patriotic in so lax 
as the aggrandizement of that House corresponded with 
the interests of the Austrian State. But the central 
figure in his perspective was always himself, whom be 
regarded as the savior of a social order whose preserva- 
tion held back the world from chaos. When he stood 
off from himself and contemplated the responsibility- 
heaped upon him, he was almost overcome by a mystio 
awe of himself; he felt as Atlas must have felt when, m 
gloomy moments, be reflected that he was mortal, and 
that when he died the heavens would fall and crush the 
earth. He spoke of his mission as an "apostolate." Ue 
was gratified by observing the sudden "moral improve- 
ment" which attended his visit, however short, to a recal- 
citrant sovereign, or to a hot>bed of conspirators. He 
testifies that the "pure and just" always hailed him as » 
deliverer, and he rejoiced in the hatred and fear he in* 
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Wattem pattami; and if yon asked to aae tbe patient, 
he nid, ^'Sbe ileepa,** and extolled tbe graoe of Ukmo 
l^iJitu in iTfl— *^*^ and sentlenien in latinf to artfollT 
woden in tbe ebinti. Yet with tbe laets on tbe «u£aoe 
1m deah qnidUy, deoinfel j, oatwitting Us rindi in di« 
ploBUMj beeanae lie knew exactly wbat be wanted and bow 
to get ik Like Napoleon, be bad a contempt for ideo* 
kgnea. ^Flumes rain tbe world, bat aa^e nobody;** 
^people ciify eooipiie proAtaUy against tbinga, not agidnst 
fbeocies,*' are two nuudms of tUs adroit pbrase-maker, 
wbo was spaiUing-Gallic ratber tbaa opaqae-German in 
bis tsmpenment He likened bimself to a spider, spin- 
ning a vast web. **I begin to know tbe world well,'* be 
said, **and I bdiere tbat tbe flies are eaten by the spi- 
ders ciify because tbey die natarallyso yoang tbat tbey 
ba^e no time to gain experience, and do not know wbat 
is tbe natore of a spider's web.** ^ How many flies be^ 
cangbt daring bis forty years* spinningi bat bis success, 
be admitted, was dne quite as much to their blindness as 
to bis canning. ^I have never worn a mask, and those 
wbo have mistaken me mast have veiy bad eyes.*** The 
veiy ease and inevitaUeness of his capture cloyed him; 
be longed for worthier antagonists to increase his fame 
and call out bis reserves. He regretted that there were 
no more g r eat actors on the stage, after ^the only gen- 
ius tbe eighteenth century bad produced** bad been 
driven from it. He seemed to delight in royal confer- 
ences in order that be might have the excitement of 
manipulating Alexander and Frederick William; for bis 
own Emperor, Francis, was as pliable as putty in bis 



Such was Mettemich, **the most worldly, the most dex- 
terous, tbe most fortunate of politicians,** the embodiment 
of tbat Old B^gime strangely interpolated in tbe nine- 
teentii eentuy. Knowing him, we shall know tbe nature 
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of the resiBtance which checked every patriotic imjiulse, 
every effort towards progress in Italy, between 1815 and 
1848. Few names liave been hated as Iila was bated, or 
feared as bis was fenred. The Italians pictured bo them- 
selves a monat«r, a worse than Herod, who gloated over 
human sufferiug, and spent his time in inventing new 
I tortures for his Wctima. He regarded them, and all lib- 
I ends, as natural enemies to the order in which be flour- 
I ished ; and he bad no more mercy for them than the 
I Sponiftb Inquisitors had for heretics. One thing he knew, 
I they could not both thrive : and be having Uie su)>er!or 
power used it. "All your cry for liberty and reform," 
j be said, "means simply, Olea-vous de la,queje m'y placet 
* You step down, that I may step up.'" Doubtless bis 
victims would have been suqirised could they have seen 
this "monster" in his daily life, where he appeared only 
s polished man-of-the-world, too self-possessed to be a 
dandy, and yet affecting a lightness not always becoming 
in a statesman. Affable and never dull, few could re- 
member to have seen angry Sashes in those Imperturbable 
eyes, or any but a deliberate smile on those self-compla- 
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Theee, then, were the prinoiplee whioh dominated Ea- 
rope after tbe downfall of Napdeon, and this was the 
man who aigned the doom of tyranny againat the Italians 
in the year 1816* The Era of the lion was soooeeded by 
the Era of the Fos, Force by Graft: bat the Fox was too 
wily to tmst wholly to diplomatie ehioane; he had the 
Oaiholie Choroh as an ally, and when both diplomatic 
and elerieal doooit failftdi he had the armies of the Holy 
AUianoe ready to ffflmptJ obedience* 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BETDRN OF THB DE8POT8, 1914-18. 

The Treaty of Vienna only confmned the doom of 
tyranny which the Italians had seen to be impending for 
nearly a year. Early in 1814, when the Allies were 
tightening their coil round Napoleon, they made fine 
promises of liberty to the Italians, as they made also to 
the Germans. They enticed the iickle Murat, King of 
Kaples, into their league, and they paralyzed the effort 
of Eugene Beauhamais, Napoleon's Viceroy in the North, 
by appealing to his troops to join Europe in her crusade 
against the colossal tyrant. Lord Bentinck, the abettor 
in behalf of England of Bourbon intrigues in Italy, 
landed at Leghorn, and issued a manifesto in which he 
called upon the Italians to rise and shake oB the cruel 
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floon your lot will be envied and your state ad- 
mired.** Marshal Bellegarde, commander of the Austrian 
forces in Italy, was not less generous in his appeal.^ 
*^Beliold in us your liberators,** he said. ^^ We come to 
protect your legitimate rights, and to set up that which 
force and pride threw down.** Nugent, in a manifesto 
at Modena, February 25, 1814, repeated his siren song. 
*^ Soldiers I Let your servitude cease, let the Italian 
oease to shed his blood to serve the voracious ambition of 
foreigners. Do not fear lest in the new order of things, 
under different masters, you have at last to fall back into 
a state of weakness and subjection. No, Italians I this is 
not the scope of the Allied Powers. Among the many 
most just causes which brought about the actual war, there 
is that of your independence, conciliating your political 
and civil existence with the rights of the legitimate sov- 
ereigns of Italy, so that you may present in the circle^ 
of peoples a single body, a single nation, worthy of the 
respect of its neighbors, and free from the influence of 

\ any foreigners. Therefore, let eveiy one of you kindle 
the desire of uniting under a banner which is that of the 
honor, of the happiness, of the regeneration of Italy."' 
Keen eyes might have detected dubious meanings in these 
artful appeals, but the Italians were blinded by their 
desire to rid themselves of their actual master, Napoleon; 

^ that accomplished, they looked to a brighter future. 

The duplicity of the English and Austrians succeeded 
famously: with little resistance, Northern Italy was taken 
from the French. Had it been otherwise, had Murat and 
Beanhamhais joined their forces, they might have long 
held the Austrians in check, perhaps even have made a 
descent on Vienna; and although this might not have 
hindered the ultimate overthrow of Napoleon, yet it must 
have compelled the Allies, at the day of settlement, to 
mpeot the wishes of the Italians. But disunited, and 

1 Fbggi, 1. 14. • iW. 16. 
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deluded into the belief that they were partners in & war 
of liberation, the Italians woke up to find that they had 
escaped front the talons of the French eagle, only to be 
caught in the clutch of the two-headed moDBtmsity of 
Austria. They were to be used, in the language of ,Io- 
eeph De Maistre, like coins wlierewith the Allien paid 
their debta. This was plain enough when the people of 
the juBt-destroyed Kingdom of Italy prepared to cbooAs 
a ruler for themselves; one party favored BeauliAniaia, 
another wished an Austrian prince, a third an Italino, ^H 
but all agreed in demaoding indejiendence. Austria ^| 
quickly informed them that they were her subjeots, and ^| 
that their affairs would be decided at Vienna.* Thus, 
almost without otriking a blow, and without a suspicion 
of the lot awaiting them, the Northern Italians fell baok 
under the domination of Austria. 

In the spring and early summer of 1814 the exiled y 
princelings returned : Victor Emanuel I from his savage 
refuge in Sardinia to Turin; Ferdinand III from Wiirt- 
burg to Florence; Pius VII from his oonfinement at Fon- 
tainebleau and Savona to Rome; Francis IV to Modena. 
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tiiis tone r e pc n tad him of his desertum of Napoleon, and 
who began to lear that tlie intrignen at Vienna intended 
to deprifb Jiim of his Neapolitan Kingdom, pttxdaimed 
himself the ohaminon of oppremed Italy, and marched 
northward to eispel the Anetrians. Brave but raeh, he 
foigot Napoleon's eoonsel to remain on the defensive and 
wait for developments in Vnanoe. After two engage- 
ments his army was dispersed. The Italians iUled to 
rise at his exhortations, either beoanse recent treacheiy 
had made them sospicioas of everybody, or beoanse the 
rest o red governments had already perfected their system 
of repression. Beaten, deserted by his troops and his 
friends, and in danger of ciqptare by the Anstrians, Marat 
escaped on a small ship to France. His unsoccessful 
exploit relieved Mettemich of all embarrassment in fin- 
ishing the reconstmction of Italy: on Jmie 7, 1816, Fer- 
dinand IV entered Naples mider the protection of th^ 
Anstrian aimy of occupation. 

And here actoally b^^ins the complete restoration of 
the Old B^gime, and the riveting of old fetters: a pe- 
riod of anachronism and conflict. Under the most favor- 
able eircomstances, crabbed age and youth cannot live 
together. How, therefore, in this case, when Youth, 
already advanced to middle life, beheld Crabbed Age, 
buried twenty-five years before, stalk back from the tomb 
and resume his hateful authority? Strive to realise what 
this word restoration meant in 1815; you will hardly suc- 
ceed, even if you help your endeavor with imaginary par- 
allels. And for this reason: that quarter of a century 
between the death and resurrection of the Old B^gime b 
precisely the most prolific of changes that Europe has 
seen; not merely changes in the boundaries of kingdoms 
and in the names of kings, — that was but a sur&ce rip- 
ple,— hot changes in the views men held concerning the 
entire eonstitntioQ of society, the right of individuals, the 
privili^ges of rismes, the objeot and form of government. 
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These Tiews sjneid, in qdto ol y^olaoa*! ^ yp ai — > ea»- 
tnven^n of tbem] thej Kptag vf, whnmr ka plaated 
bis administration t they w«n bona l^ Hai imndU* 
but imobstreperou trade-wind, the XaitftJat, late all 
lands. Men saw but din4f vbtA the India wnaU bat 
but they saw moat oba^ that dia imld'a aipaat bad 
altered, that tha eomnt of ennta eat ataaay^ fonmid* 
and that some of the onditfana lAieb bad {HwaQad an 
their foaib were now aa antaqnatad aa the Ovandaa. 
But khigs and miniatera had "leamad "i^^^'f and Cor> 
gotten nothing." Thar believed Oat thej eovld aat bnok 
the horolt^ of time and bf tlinr atmpla flat araaa ttom 
men's minds the results of Art and twenty jaaia ef mo- 
mentous experienoe. It was aa if joa ■bonld iaha Aa 
blind oreaturea from tiia gloom and aUme of the Haauaodi 
Cave, and bring thMn into the lig^ irhtcn in the aooiaa 
of generations thef mi^t aoqnire eyea and now faoaltiea t 
and tlien you should restore these more higUy-endowed 
neatnres to the darkness and the stagnant pool whioh bad 
Buffioed for tlieir ancestors. Nature makea these ohangaa, 
whether of advance or retrooeesion, so slowly, throng tha 
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which had obtained before the Revolution. They were 
logical, thej were sincere; and in lien of. wisdom they 
obeyed instinct, which warned them that there could be 
no compromise between the old and the new. To sur- 
render a part of their prerogatives meant inevitably to 
lose all at last: it was a death-grapple between the eigh- 
teenth century and the nineteenth, and for a long time 
the eighteenth believed that it had won. 

With these purposes and doctrines in their heads, the 
chamjnons of the Old R^me remounted their thrones in 
Italy. ^Die course before them was not doubtful. They 
took the old fashions, customs, and dresses out of the 
wardrobes where they had lain in camphor during the 
long interr^num, and proceeded to attire themselves and 
their subjects in them. But here they were confronted 
by an aggravating obstacle: of their old subjects many 
had died, and those who survived had gpx>wn too broad gf 
girth and stout of thigh to wear the apparel of their slen- 
der youth; while the new generation, trained in a later 
foshion, felt as uncomfortable and mistimed in ruffles, 
knee-breeches, and buckles as it would have felt in a 
Roman toga or an Athenian chlamys. Absolutism, per- 
plexed but not beaten, decreed that the old clothes were 
a perfect fit, and that any one who thought otherwise 
should atone for his bad taste by imprisonment, banish- 
ment, or death: a simple expedient, which silenced for a 
time all open grumbling. A man might tell his wife, 
if he had full confidence in her discretion, that his sleeves 
pinched, or that his legs shivered in silk stockings, but 
woe unto him if he made these revelations in public. 
Let us now examine in detail the cut of some of this an- 
tique apparel in which the restored Absolutists dressed 
their Italians subjects. 

The condition of the Kingdom of Naples was pecul- 
iarly confused. During the eighteenth century some 
refonns had been promulgated by Charles ol 
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Bourbon. The feudal system flourished; barons had 
their own courts and were exempt from mimy eivil respon- 
sibilities. The Crown strove to get what contributions it 
could from the nobles, using force when it was strong, 
granting larger privileges in return for money when it 
was weak. The clergy, too. were almout free trom royal 
author!^; they hiA their rts, and their pensions 

from the government in i the revenue tbeydrew 

from their vast possessions, i le oblations of the poor 

and the gifts of the rich. i the oourts controlled 

by the government there ^ la justice: the Crown 

prosecutor paid for proo be accused, and where 

the pay was in proportion w tUo amount of evidence, 
accusers were many and unscrupulous. The law being 
uncertain, both from the multitude of codes and the ve- -ii 
nality of judges, crimes abounded; women used poisons, 
men the dagger or other violent means, and punishment 
was rare, although the judges, whether civil ot eoclesi- 
astical, resorted to torture as well as to pud infonnera, 
to discover the gnilty. Charles strove in some meamira 
to abolish these abases ; but by passing special laws be 
added a twelfth to the eleven codes already in operation, 
and his reforms, from lacking uniformity, lacked perma- 
nenoe. He enoonraged commerce, and somewhat cur- 
tailed the aggressions of the nobility and clergy, but since 
his purpose was to strengthen the Crown by autocratio 
methods, rather than to build np the welfare of the people 
on a oonstitutional bana, the perpetuation of his reforms 
depended on the whim of his successors. 

Nevertheless, Naples bad sorely improved, when the 
French Bevolution oame to ciieek the progressive tendeociy 
of every Abeolatist roler. Ferdinand IV, now King of 
Naples, willingly tamed his face backward. Thrmig^ 
the aid of Enf^and, ha recovered his throne after the first 
■tona of levdntiim. Hia Austrian wife, Qaeen Cant* 
line, pli^ed the [wooarMS between La^ Hamilton, wife 
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of tlie British Ambassador, and Lord Nelson, commander 
of the British fleet. His minion. Cardinal Rnffo, pun- 
ished rebels with an atrocity which, had it been exercised 
in a larger field, would have made the name of Buffo as 
eternally detestable as that of Attila; and whatever Buffo 
did, Uuvk Nelson tacitly approved by his presence at the 
Neapolitan court and council. But in 1806 the long- 
dreaded French could no longer be resisted. Ferdinand 
fled to Sicily, and the kingdom on the mainland was as- 
signed by Napoleon to his brother Joseph, who two years 
later was succeeded by Murat. The French broom swept 
/ dean. ^Die civil code, which had filled a hundred vol- 
/ nmes, was replaced by the Code Napol&>n; the feudal 
/ system was abolished; monasteries were suppressed; the 
\^ army was replenished by a regular conscription ; Murat's 
A court repeated in miniature the grandiosity of Napoleon's ; 
I and he too, though revolutionary and though shrewji 
y enough to perceive the benefits to be derived from an ad- 
\ ministration more in harmony with the new ideas of the 
I century, was arbitrary in executing the laws. Neverthe- 
; less, Naples advanced under his rule. Liberal opinions 
circulated freely, acting as raw wine acts on men who 
have fasted too long. The masses, the most superstitious 
and turbulent of any in Italy, held religion in slight 
repute, now that a power stronger than the priests was in 
the ascendant. Murat, deeming himself strong, imitated 
Napoleon by drawing to him as many of the old aristo- 
cracy as had not followed Ferdinand into Sicily, and by 
filling the gaps with newly-created nobles from among 
his generals and friends. He coquetted with the nobles 
when he wished to coerce the people, and with the people 
when he wished to repress the nobles; and when misfor- 
tune fell upon him in 1815, both classes rejoiced at his 
departure* 

/^The porition of a restored monarch .must always be 
I diftonlt If he be wise, he will forget the past and en- 
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deavor to treat with equal justice those who were loyal to 
/ him during his exile and those who upheld his rival. But 
\ Ferdinand was neither wise nor just. He had shocked 
even the English by his acts in Sicily, where he had / 
I showed that bis only qualiflcatioas for governing were 
\ the perfidy and craft, without the resoluteness, which 
! should belong to a Machiav despot. He began his 1 

new reign, however, wi fai: promises, issuing from 
Messina five decrees (May 2( H, 1815) in which be 
bespoke "peace, concord, and o ivion of the past;" pro* 
posed fundamental laws and p litical liberty, with for« 
mal guarantees for the State ; ntcd at a Constitution ; 
pledged himself to confirm the existing civil and military 
appointees, to deal impartially with Muratists and Bour- 
bons, Neapolitans and Sicilians, and to muntain the 
ireforms introduced by the French.' Of similar import 
/was the treaty of Casalatua (May 20, 1815) between the 
I Austrian general and the defeated Neapolitan com- 
mander. The Emperor of Austria, through his agent, 
personally guaranteed that "nobody shall be peraecuted 
for opinions or conduct previous to the establishment of 
Ferdinand IV on the throne of Naples;" "full and entire 
amnesty, without any exceptions or restriction:" that 
the sale of property is irrevocably preserved;" that "the 
public debt will be guaranteed;" that "any Neapolitan 
shall be eligible to civil and military ofCices and employ- 
ments ;" that "tbe ancient and the new nobili^ shall be 
preserved;" that "every soldier in the service of Naples, 
who shall take the oath to King Ferdinand, shall be main- 
tained in his grade, honors, and stipends."' Tothese 
Ipromisea the Bourbon king and tbe Hapsburg emperor 
pledged their solemn faith as sovereigns and as devout 
Catholics. On June 7 Ferdinand on horseback entered 
N^dM amid tbe Mobnutioiu of a people malf eajided. 

■TdlMrtiaThnMi AwJa rf* JWk, I. ML 
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The King ehose minisien against whom the public had 
at first litde to object; bat they soon proved themselves 
easy tools of reaction and persecution. No more was 
heflffd of the Constitution: the French codes were in part 
abolished and in part continued, pending the compila- 
tion of others more agreeable to the Bourbon autocrat. 
His subjects learned erelong, says CoUetta, ^^that the 
offices they held, the property they owned, and their very 
Uvea, were no longer theirs by right, but were to be con- 
sidered as gifts conferred by the clemency of the King." ^ 
Immediate measures had to be taken to collect funds for 
the ordinary expenses of government and for discharging 
debts recently contracted by Ferdinand. He had agreed 
to pay the Austrians twenty-six million francs for recon- 
quering his kingdom; he had spent nine millions more as 
a lobbying fund among the most influential members of 
the Congress; he owed Beauhamais five millions; and. 
he had, besides, the Austrian army and his own troops 
to provide for. Tommasi, Minister of Finance, met the 
emergency by peculiar means: he proposed that national 
proper^ should be sold, and that the Exchequer should 
issue rentes with which the public might buy in the prop- 
erty, but he took care to secure much of it for himself at 
a low figure, before the public sales. He also deprived 
hospitals, savings institutions, and other corporations of 
their patrimony, giving them rentes of uncertain value in 
exchange. Under this administration of dishonesty and 
incompetence the public debt was soon doubled. 

The King was further perplexed in dealing with his 
army, chiefly composed of men who had favored Murat. 
In spite of his pledges, and disregarding the rule of sen- 
iority, he promoted Sicilians above Muratlsts, and assigned 
smalW pay to the latter, even wl^en they held the same 
rank as the former. He reestablished commissions of 
militaiy judioatore. Nugent, the Austrian general, was 

> ColWtliK B, 84SL 
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appointed commander-in-flbief of all the foroeB, — an act 
of partiality wbich offended the native ofticera of either 
cli<iue, aa they were all jealous of Iwing commanded by 
a foreigner. The King also abolished the conscription, 
which being a French method was liatef ul to him : in ita 
stead he called for voluntary recruits, but be was obliged 
soon to return is fact, but not in name, to the con- ' 
Boriptioa. These changes were nnpopular. Under the 
French, conscripts had been well'treated and decently 
dad; now they had poor food and shabby uniforms. Tho 
old militia, eighty thousand strong, bad been divided into 
twenty-one regiments, one for each province; now it was 
made exclusive, only landholders being eligible to it, and 
its numbers were reduced. . 

Still more nnsatisfactory was the Bourbon administni- 
tioa of juatioo. After lon^ waitis^, tho new oodeo, six 
in nomber, appeared, — imperfect, disorderly schemes* 
combining eighteenth century revivals and new defects 
with what had been least desirable in the French oode. 
IKvoToe and civil marriage were prohibited. There were 
no juries. Trials were conducted by benches of three or 
five judges, who, having already taken pert in the pre- 
' liminary examination of the accused, could not be un- 
biased in their judgment. Arrests could be made pro* 
misouously, and as there vu no law of habetu eorpua, the 
prisoner, whether guilty or innocent, might insist in vain 
for trial. Thus, arrest was often as burdensome as con- 
viction. The power of the Court of Appeal was limited ; 
the old abuse of fines and remissions was restored. This 
enabled the rich to buy themselves off; but what escape 
had the poor, who lacked both money and inflnenoe? 
Judges were removed for no other cause than that they 
had been appointed by Mnrat, and their suooessors, ow- 
ing their ofBces to the pleasnre <rf the Crown, took oar* 
to render verdicts sa t is f ac t oiy to the Crown. A spy 
dogged weh judge, and repoitod all bis acts to the Ifia- 
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istay. Opm eanftimtioii mm not pennitled, nor wm 
tortme at prwen t revived; but in plaoe of these fermer 
oatngeei eapital pnninhment of a meet brutal kind wm 
adopted, AoooidiDg to Ua off enae, the oondenined orim* 
inal, dad in yellow or in Uabk, with feet ahod or bare, 
with ejea bandaged or free, and with a placard atating 
' Ua orime tied round hia nebk, waa puUidy ezeouted, and 
after death hia body was often nmtOated. Theae apeo- 
tadea athnnlated the brutal inatineta of a populace alwaya 
•loitable. BUaphemy waa pnniahed by confinement in 
a hmatio aajlnm, beoraae, it waa argued, no aane peraon 
would Uaapheme. The conuneroial lawa were medisval 
and oppreaaiye; the Court of Chancery waa despotic. 
Ifetehanta complained at the unwise tariff leatrictiona 
which enabled foreign diips to cany on all the commerce 
between Naplea and other lands. 

The Council of State, whose deliberations were seorelL 
and irresponsible, was a sort of Star Chamber; its mem- 
bers found their advantage in proposing measures which 
would be agreeable to the King. The Cabinet, composed 
of eight ministers and the Director of the Police, was 
likewise irresponsible. Tenure of office depended on the 
sovereign's whim; therefore, the ministers made a busi- 
ness of concealing from him any information concemiog 
the atate of the countiy that might turn liim against them. 
A despot's advisers easily persuade him that his rule is 
just and popular. Ferdinand, who cared not a fig for 
justice or popularity, only demanded of his servants that, 
whatever they did, they would make his despotism secure. 
The man after his own heart was the Prince of Canosa, 
I>irector of Police, and an able imitator of Cardinal 
yBntto. He had aorved Ferdinand during Murat'a time, 
by inatigating rebellion in the kingdom of Naplea, collect- 
ing a band of ruffiana from the gallejs of Ponaa and Fto- 
tsDeria, and unloading them on the mainland. Now, he 
aaqployed the vileat agenta to cany out hia ordera. Hia 
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nW rather that of a mercileBs conqueror tltui 

K|| itfaorized minister, and since the policfl wa« 

&i6 id support of despotism, Conosa had an un- 

lim tor his cruelty and deceit. His persecutiona 

wei« Jess that they called out the remonstrance 

of lentativea of the foreign Powers at Naples; 

bnt y aft«r ret importuning that Fer- 

dina muueed to d d officer who had ful- 

filleu I wishes with i i zeal than discretion. 

Can<H ^. but not in dit . , for the King bestowed 

upo: I and an amii 1 pension of sixty thou- 

sand 
^^ — U|)u>. ipolitans, a people which had been sys- 

temaUoally corrupted by its Aragoneso and Bourbon ma*' 
tera, and which bad come to regard law as jwrsecution 
and industry as the foolish amassing of wealth for the 
royal tax-gatherer to seize, Ferdinand's arbitrary and 
inoompetent administration naturally produced eril re- 
sults. Whatever was vicious or brutal in their tempera- 
ment was aroused. The weak trusted to hypocrisy; tlie 
strong protected themselves by open violence. Crimes of 
the barbarous type were common. Respect for law, rev* 
erenoe for justice would have seemed foolish to men who 
knew that the judicial system arrayed aguost them was 
but a maohine for punishing those who were suspected of 
political heresy or those who were too poor to buy an 
acquittal. This is the inevitable dire effect of a granny 
which bases ite scheme of right and wrong, not on 
morality bnt on fictitious criminality. When a persim 
suspected of liberal opinions is put to death, while a mis- 
creant guil^ of many murders is lightly punished, popu- 
lar notions oonoeming virtue and vice must be perverted. 
How shall a community estimate 'crimes, when judges 
punish offenders whom the long hates, and pardon those 
whom he favors, tbcmgh the goilt of both be identioalf 
Italy's maof — -*— had all tao^ om 1mbod» — dao^; 
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and tlie Italians, quick and subtle bj instinct, had learned 
that to simulate and to dissimulate, to lie and to betray, 
are not evil in themselves, but evil only when they fail. 
And the police, who in a jusdy governed countiy are re- 
garded as the protectors of law-abiding citizens, become 
odious when, as in Naples, they are employed to hunt 
down and persecute those whom the government pro- 
scribes. 

Such a distortion of justice encouraged violent criminals 
in all parts of Ferdinand's kingdom. The burglars, 
thieves, and assassins who thronged the cities, the bri- 
gands and highwaymen who infested the countiy, com- 
mitted their crimes in scorn, and often with the conni- 
vance of the police. Grant that an officer was honest, 
his veiy honesty might bring him a reprimand: for he 
could not tell but that the ruffian he arrested might be 
on friendly terms with the Crown or Cabinet. As ai^ 
instance of this, we are told that some of the inhabitants 
of Piagine, a village near Salerno, seized and burnt alive 
a family which had been loyal to Murat. The brutes 
were arrested, but an advocate hurried to Naples to in- 
form the King that they had in times gone by done him 
good service as brigands. The King at once pardoned 
them; but before the advocate could bear the news to 
them, they had been summarily condemned and executed 
by the local tribunal, which the King did not fail to 
punish.^ Again, we might quote the case of Ronca, a 
brigand guilty of countless murders. Irritated by the 
crying of Us babe, he snatched it from its mother and 
battered out its brains against a tree; and when the poor 
woman remonstrated, he turned and slew her. He was 
arrested, but the King, in view of the past fidelity of this 
devil, released him without any punishment. 

Brigandage had been an instrument regularly em- 
ployed bj Ferdinand to harass Murat. He had kept 
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Bonca, glia, Fra Diavolo, and others only less in- 

famous these chiefs in his pay. He had even 

appoin % Diavolo a brigadier - general and Duke 

of Bai Eomance has succeeded in thiowiiig a 

glamou sspectabtlity round these law-breakera, bnt 

their < when shorn to the stature of truth, appear 

simply , .>^ga ir bloodthirsty. The 

preralen w.-igandag' the corruption of the 

goTemi Hid the lawlef the people. Marat, 

through ine stemneaa of uin tenant Manhes, had, 

indeed, suppressed thebrigaml" pite of the encour^e* 
ment they received from the )nfl; but when Ferdi* 

nand waa restored to Naples, t sprang up again, and 
were as annoying to the Bourbons as they had formerly 
been helpful. Eveiything conspired to make brigandage 
popular and profitable. The administration was so shick 
that it was easier to steal than to earn one's livelihood. 
Besides the vetenui bands temporarily dissolved by 
Manh^, there were many discharged soldien who had 
now no oooupatioQ, and who preferred baoditi^ to toil. 
There were also many criminals who, escaping arrest, 
took to the moontiuns, and preyed upon the peasantry. 
Some adopted the wild life from a love of adventnra, 
others because they were in temporary need of money. 
Many of the communities sympathized with the brigands, 
but more freqoently they were terrorixed into paying trib- 
ute to them.* The situation grew so serious that even 
the Bourbon govenuneot felt ashamed, and took measure* 
to check the di^raoe. In each province a Junta wae 
appointed oompoeed of the intendant, the local com* 
mander of the troope, and the judge of the criminal court. 
They drew up a list of outlaws, set a price on every out- 
law's head, and when one was oaptored, they had only 
to -identify him with a nane on ibm list. Identiftnation 

^ rt iwliiiniiil rf Ihi iiilidiiil h^ti^wffl tifiMrfhr Tnilw'i 
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being established, be was ezeonted without trial. This 
Draoonio method might have served the ends of justice 
had the lists been honestly compiled; but among the 
names upon it were often those of persons whom the 
government wished to be rid of for political reasons, and 
sometimes those of private enemies of members of the 
Junta. As there was no appeal from injustice, so there 
was no preventive of carelessness, and victims perished 
whose names were inmsribed through a mistake. Such 
blunders and such arbitrariness made the Juntas more 
hateful to the peaceable citizens than to the brigands 
themselves; and the repressive measures came to be 
rq;arded as ingenious masks for political persecution. 

The Bourbons, though thej wished to act uprightly, 
oould not; their inveterate duplicity spoiled, in its execu- 
tion, every just law they framed. There was a villain 
named Oaetano Vardarelli, who bad deserted from 
Murat's army, turned brigand and fled to Sicily, where 
he had been welcomed by Ferdinand and made a sergeant 
in the Guards. In 1815 he deserted again, and soon had 
under his comnumd a band of about forty highwaymen, 
some kindred in blood, all akin in villainy. These Var- 
darelli ravaged the Capitanata, plundering the rich but 
sparing the poor, and so winning popular esteem. Like 
Bedouins, they almost lived on horseback ; their organiza- 
tion was strict, and the word of the chief was supreme. 
Neapolitan troops were sent against them, — the Var- 
darelli, on their swift steeds, vanished unharmed; Aus- 
trian troops pursued them, — the Vardarelli laughed at 
their pursuers. It was whispered that they were in 
league with the Carbonari. The government — even 
that government — felt annoyed and ashamed. Forty 
bandits on the one hand, a government with forty 
thousand soldiers on the other, yet unable to capture the 
forty. So the Cabinet resorted to deceit; it treated with 
the Vaidarelli as a belligerent Power on equal terms. 
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Hie ^ , signed at Naples, July 6, 1817, is as follows: 
**1. ^ardarcUi and their followers shall be granted 

d oblivion of their past luiadeods. 2. Their 
. be converted into a squadron of gendarmes. 
J of their chief, Gaetaoo Vardarelli, shall be 
ats a month, and of each of the three subordi- 
it " every gendarme, thirty 

!ry month in advance. 
4. The BJ uuui lath to the king before 

the n^ jm ity ; they be subject to the general 

in oommaiK ^*^e provtn 1 shall be employed to 

parsoe di maJef » every part of the king* 

dom."' tne ou .» esterday became king's 

Bervsnts to-day. We are to :hat they fulfilled tlieir 
agreement against the other bandits in the Capitanata, 
but although in the King's pay, they did not trust the 
King. They avoided cities, posted sentinels to goard their 
sleep, and continued in their nomad life. But one day, 
in the village of Ururi, in Apulia, where they expected 
to meet only friends, a volley was flred upon them by men 
concealed in buildings facing the little publio square. 
Gaetano, his two brothers, and six comrades fell dead; 
the rest leapt on their horses and escaped. The govern- 
ment caused the assassins to be arrested and prosecuted 
with so great a semblance of sincerity that the Vardarelli 
were soon enticed into another trap. General Armato, 
commander of Apulia, invited them to come to Foggia to 
a military review, and to elect new officers. All but 
eight accepted the invitation, and rode gayly into the 
square at Foggia, shouting, "Long live the King." 
Then they dismounted, and were ranged in line for the 
* review. Armato, from a balo(»iy, smiled and applaoded. 
Meanwhile, Neapolitan troops stealthily surrounded the 
square, and when Armato gave the signal by ratung hia 
cap, tb^ aivmnoed with muskets lereled and oalled on 
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tbo Vanlsralli to sarreDcler. TIw ez-brigaQ<la nioante«I 
ID hute umI made u if to break through the ranks, 
vbereupon the soldien fired. Num of the VanUn'lli 
wer« kiDed, 011I7 two escaped in the confuflioa; the 
Othets, onhorved, fled to the Dcllar of an old Imilding 
near by. The troops lighted a fir« at the ontnuioe of 
this refuge, and would have auffocated them. Two shot 
tbemsetrea, ooe was burned to death, the rest, seventoen 
IB number, Buirendered. A oourt-martial found them 
giiQ^ of having broken the treaty of July 6, and tliey 
were executed that same day. The eight who had kept 
•way from ambush, and the two who had ridden o£F, were 
•oon afterwards killed. Thus the gDvemmeitt triumphed, 
bat by aucb means that the people were inclined to regard 
the Vardarelli as heroes, and to pity them as martyrs to 
the treachery of the King.' 

Soch waa the lawlessness on the sorfaoe, and such werp 
Ae BoorboD methods of quelling it. We shall hereafter 
txfUon the bnrrowi in which the secret societies plotted 
■tni man fomiidable rebellion. Other calamities beset 
Fardinaad'i govenunent. A Tirulent plague broke out 
iriaeh tbe RiperBtitioiM r^arded as a judgment of God 
on the ttteoatuMi of Mnrat. Insaffieient harvests in two 
•omonTe jeara oansed a famine. The price of grain 
lOM to a dooat for ten poands. The Minister of Finanoe 
daened laws intended to relieve the distress, but in reality 
dMrf er o a t ed « monopoly of oereali and enriched the 
■aomyJirta. Tbe Austrian army of occupation, which 
belied to exhaost tbe resooroea of the country, was at 
langtb withdrawn, in Aagnst, 1817, leaving bdiind it a 
**£ur name for discipline and good conduct." But the 
genoal uokneas and distreu were not relieved until na- 
tma bore a good harvest in the following year. The gov* 
■Bit, tliroiigb ignorance or perversi^, fuled in ita 
■ to nohim waste districts to fertility} and it im- 
iOdMs,B,m-«t Tmttl,I,(ni F^sl,t,l-»-61. 
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poveri lers by restoring pre ■ leTolutionai; laws 

which the peasantry to Berfdom. The body poli- 

tic wi a clirouio disease, aod the court physiciaoB 

had I dies as obsolete as those of an Iroquois 

medif 

In ui — —ith for~"~- •""■emments, Ferdinand 

neithe nneas n^ oanded respect. He 

joined nee, and he only ruler in Italy 

who BUL jmoietely to nich's dictation. His 

most Bi 3 was wi Pope. In old tiroea, 

the I had done hot e to the Pope for his 

kingdo» Bent every yi the offering of the 

ehinea, as » rvuogi on of hia vassalage. This chinea 
was a white horse wbich, together with a purse of seven 
thousand gold ducats, the Neapolitan ambaosador pre* 
sented to bis Holiness, amid much ceremony, every 29tli 
of June. But in 1776 there had been a quarrel^ and the 
tribute waa discontinued. Fins VII now pressed the 
claim, not beoaose be needed another horse in his well- 
stooked stables, but because he was jealous of preserving 
and increasing the temporal power of the Papacy. Fer- 
dinand at first strook an independent attitude. In a let- 
ter to the Pope, he politely deolined to renew the ancient 
custom, and advised that the Churoh should **oonfonn 
herself in temponl matten to the oentnry, and to the 
condition (rf the times." ^ There was bickering and 
finally negotiation, which ended in the aigning of a Con- 
cordat between Naples and the Vatican. By the terms of 
this Concordat, signed at Teiraoina, February 16, 1818, 
by Cardinal Consalvi for the Pope and De' Medici for the 
King, Bmne recovered her power in the Two Sicilies. 
The former diocesea, to the number of 109, were to be 
reinstated; they had been redooed from 182 to 48 by 
Mttiat. Compensation waa to be paid hj the State tot 
Gbonh p r o perty which dw Fianoh had sold. As many 
> Pd M ia TrntO, I, U7 1 CUbUa, «, aOO, 
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moDuteries u possible were to be restored. The Crown 
eoutii not hencefortb alienate ecclcsiaiiUcal property. 
Rome was to receive an annual tribute of 12,000 ducats. 
Ecde^astical tribuuaU were to be reopened. Bishofts ' 
were empowered to censure all persons who transgressed 
eoelesiaatical laws. Intercourse between the bishoiw and 
the Pope was to be unimpeded, and every one was to have 
the right of appealing to Borne. Bisbopa might sapprDss 
any publications contrary to the doctrines of the Church. 
The King was to nominate bishops, the Pope to confirm 
or reject them. Bishops must swear allegiance to the 
King.' 

By this Concordat, Rome regained an authority which 
caused dissatisfaction among the Neapolitans. Laymen 
complained because it virtually handed over education in 
the universities, colleges, and public and private schools 
to eeclenastics; they compluned, also, because it in- 
ereand their taxes, sinoe erery bishop and priest received 
an ■annal rabeidy from the State; they complained 
^unat an eocleaiaatioal oensorship, and against turning 
the oonfenioiial into an instrument for revealing politicid 
•eorets to the govermnent. The disclosures made in the 
ecmfewoutl were, in theory, inviolable ; but the Neapol- 
itans knew the nntmstworthiness of their clergy, and 
', every bishop, in taking the oath of allegiance, 
i to inform the King of "anything which might 
tend to the injury of the State." * The clergy, on their 
nde, also grumbled. Under the loose condition of the 
jMBt twelve years, priests had enjoyed nnusual indepen- 
dence; now they were held again to a strict episcopal 
diacapline; and monlta who, since the suppression of the 
«ooTinti, had lived lilra any other worldling, had to re- 
turn to their gowna and their doisters. The populace, 
«f«r ikeptical of clerical virtue, laughed to see many <rf 
Ham trtt-pMUobed, sensual fellowa, after their long holi* 
> AitUtUdOsO 
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da; of open libertinism, now raproved and driven to be i 
more discreet, if not more chaste. 

The grumbling availed Dot; for king and pope had 
■greed, and all must obey. Ferdinand paid a visit to 
Borne, did homage to Pius, and the reconciliation was 
marked by festivities. The Pope showed his good-will 
by canonizing Alfonso Maria uo J guori, a Neapolitan 
by birth, and one of the ablest pol aical writers among 
the Jesuits. The King tried tc e bis boat and the 

Romans by the sallies of his b; , Casacciello, — the j 

last court buffoon in Europe, — 1> the Romans found ' 
the poor fool's jests insipid, and uled Ferdinand for 

finding them funny. 

Ferdinand was of that common type of monarchs whom 
the accident of birtb places in an eminent position to 
which their mediocre t^ents could never lift them. King- 
ship meant to him the chance of gratifjring his carnal ap- 
petites and his whims without scruple or rebate; goreni* 
roent meant to him, first, the keeping of bia aubjeota in 
such a condition that ha could extort from them the lar- 
gest revenues with the least resistance, and second, the in- 
triguing with foreign Powers to insure the preservation of 
his throne. Although he had pledged himself to treat all 
parties alike, it was only natural that he should favor the 
Bourbons, who had been faithful to bira, and should slight 
the Muratists, who had supported his rival. Towards 
these be did not oonoeal bis rancor ; for be decreed that 
the town of Pizso, where Murat bad been taken and shot, 
should have the title of "the most faithful oi^r, that its 
civic imposts should be abolished, and that salt should be 
distributed to it every year free."' He founded the 
Bourbon Museum, with tiie collection made by the Far- 
nese, and althoogh he at first discontinued the ezoava- 
tions at Ponpei, — beoaose that worii had been poihed 
hj the IVvnob, — he saUeqoently ordned Ae digging to 
iTmM,I,M7-a. 
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go on. Hfl vas Bupentit!ous. but not relif 
and witbont affection. When hia brother, 
fix-King of Spain, Uy on his deathbed, Ferdi 
aanuing himself with the chase, and, in order r 
iDtemiptedt he left unopened the bulletins from 
physioians. Even after the latter's death, whilb a, 
lay in state awa.' ' ' * ' ' i King did not •• 
his sport. But >uiittea with renw 

alarm. He rem< ne of hia family I 

b^ond the age le was now sixty 

w he TDwed to bi hermitage in th* 

park of Capodim to atone for his nm 

behanor and to pt ^c ktiu ungcl of death to spat. 
yet a while. He, too, fell ill, it was thought fatally: ihu 
ha noorend, and then were popnlar rejoicings; for it 
was wluspered that he had promised to accord **eome* 
thing jdeUing to Liberals," and that he had out off lus 
queue. How a monarch wears his hair might seem a 
matter of no oonoem ; but under a paternal goTCmmeot 
that, too, had political significance. To cut off one's 
queue meant Jacobinism, and a decade or two earlier it 
was snfBoient proof of politioal heresy to bang a man. 
That Ferdinand should adopt this fashion, what did it 
portend but that he was beoome a Liberal? His subse* 
qoAtt actions showed, however, that a man may change 
the out or color of his wig without changing bis heart. 

Li the States of the Chorch the restoration of medi- 
anl oooditiona was more sudden and more nearly com- 
plete. Pius VII, and the cardinals who had shared with 
him Xapoleon's sererity, oame back clothed in the attrao- 
tm robes of martyrdom. Their reception was enthusi- 
astic Clericals of every order felt as the Jews felt when 
they reentered Jerusalem after their long captivity; lay- 
am ht^ied that the change would bring them benefits, — 
■ocli is the temperament of restless, irresolute men. At 
flnk the Pope's firmness was hailed as a good omen; he 
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ferocity wa ther that of a mereilcM conqueror than 
tliat of an auuiorized minister, and since the police waa 
the most valid support of despotism, Canosa had an un- 
limited field for his cruelty and deceit. His persecutiona 
were so ruthlesg tliat they called out the remonstranea 
of the representatives of the foreign Powers at Naples; 
but it was only after rep~"*~' '"portuning that Fer- 
dinand waa induced to disi jfBcer who bad ful- 
filled the royal wishes with mo eal than discretion. 
Canosa retired, but not in disgraci ir the King bestowed 
upon him new titles and an an sasion of sixty thou- 
sand crowns. 
,,^- — Upon the Neapolitans, a p 'hich had been sy«- 
tematioally corrupted by its An^vtv « and Bourbon man- 
ters, and which had come to rcgaru law as persecution 
and industry as the foolish amassing of wealth for the 
royal tax-gatherer to seise, Ferdinand's arbitrary and 
incompetent administration naturally produced evil ie> 
suits. Whatever waa Ticious or brutal in their teropem- 
ment was aroused. The weak trusted to hypocrisy; the 
strong protected themselves by open violence. Crimea of 
the barbarous type were oonunon. Respect for law, rev- 
ereuce for justice would have seemed foolish to men who 
knew that the judicial system arrayed against them was 
but a machine for punishing those who were suspected of 
political heresy or those who were too poor to buy an 
acquittal. This is the inevitable dire efFeot of a tyranny 
which bases its scheme of right and wrong, not on 
morality but on fictitious criminali^. When a person 
suspected of liberal opiniona ia put to death, while a mis- 
creant guilty of many murders is lightly punished, popu- 
lar notions oonoeming virtue and vice must be perverted. 
How shall a communis estimate 'Crimea, when judges 
punish offmdera whom the Ving hitm and pardon tTwran 
whom he £avora, though the guilt of both he identical? 
Italy** Btaay maatera had all tiuight <ma l e aa o n , — deoeiti 
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sad the Italiaiu, quick and subtle by instil 
that to simulate and to dissimulate, to lie 
ue not eril in themselves, but evil only ^ 
And the polioei who in a justly governed co 
gaxded aa the protectors of law-abiding oiti 
odious when, as in Naples, they are emplo 
down and persecute thoMi whnm the gover 
■cribes. 

Such a distortic tos encouraged violeni 

in all parts of ] i kingdom. The 

thieves, and araae no thronged the oitiett 

gands and highw who infested the c 

n)itt«d their crini icom, and often v <- 

vance of the poll itrant that an i ir was bbu 
bis very honesty might bring him a reprimand: for be 
eogld not tell bnt that the ruffian he arrested might be 
OD friendly terms with the Crown or Cabinet. As aq 
instanoe of this, we are told that some of the inhabitanta 
<rf Piagine, a village near Salerno, seized and burnt alive 
% famOy which had been loyal to Murat. The brutes 
were arrested, but an advocate hurried to Naples to in- 
form tbe King that they had in times gone by done him 
good eervioe as brigands. The King at once pardoned 
tbeoi ; bnt before the advocate oould bear tbe news to 
tliean, the^ had been summarily condemned and executed 
bf the local tribunal, which the King did not fail to 
pmiish.' Again, we might quote the case of Sonoa, a 
brigaod gnil^ of countless murders. Irritated by the 
eiying of his babe, be snatched it from its mother and 
battered oat its brains against a tree; and when the poor 
wontoD remonstrated, he tamed and slew her. He was 
arrested, but &e King, in view of tbe past fideli^ of this 
deril, released him without any pooishment. 

Brigandage had been an instrument regularly em- 

flofed Irf Feidinand to harass Morafe. B» had kept 

iOdMta,H,S0a 
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Bonca, Guariglia, Fra Diavolo, and others only less in> 
famous than theae chiefs in bis pay. He had even 
appointed Fra Diavolo a brigudier • general and Dukd 
of Bassano. Komance has succeeded in throwing a 
glamour of respectability round these law-breakers, bnt 
their exploits, when shorn to the stature of truth, appear 
simply as crimes, migar or r bloodthirsty. The 

prevalence of brigandage inaici ihe corruption of the 
government and the lawlessnei the people. Mmat, 

through the sternness of bis enant Manhes, bad, 

indeed, suppressed the brigands, u lite of the encourage^ 
ment they received from the Boi us; but when Ferdi* 
nand was restored to Naples, the prang up again, and 
were aa annoying to the Bourbons as they had formerly 
been helpful. Everything conspired to make brigandage 
popular and profitable. The adminutration waa so abdc 
that it was easier to steal than to earn one's livelihood. 
Besides the vetenui bands temporarily dissolved t^ 
Manh^, there were many discharged soldiers who had 
now DO occupation, and who preferred banditry to toiL 
There were also many oriminals who, escaping arrert, 
took to the mouotains, and preyed upon the peasantry. 
Some adopted the wild life from a love of adventure, 
others because they were in temporary need of money. 
Many of the communities qrmpathised with the brigande, 
but more frequently they were terrorised into paying trib* 
ate to them.^ The sitnadon grew so serious that even 
the Bourbon government felt ashamed, and took measures 
to check the di^raoe. In eaoh province a Junta was 
appointed composed of the intendant, the local com- 
mander of the troope, and the judge of the crinunal ooort. 
They drew np a list of outlaws, set a price on every out- 
law's bead, and when one was oaptored, tbey had only 
to -identify him irith a name on the list. Identification 

V A gMd MHot irf &• priMtpd k^lMis «m W bnd te Di IDUm's 
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heing eatablished, he was executed without trial. This 
I>nu»Dtc method might have served the euds of justice 
had the lists been honestly comjiiled; but among the 
names upon it were often those of persona whom the 
government wished to be rid of for politioAl reasons, nod 
sometimea those of private enemies of memlierB of the 
JuQhu As there was no appeal from injustice, so Uiere 
was no preventjve of carelessness, and victims perished 
whose names were inscribed through a mistake. Such 
blunders and such arbitrariness made the Jimtas more 
hateful to the peaceable citizens than to the brigands 
themselves; and the repressive measures came to be 
regarded as ingenious masks for political persecution. 

The Bourbons, though they wished to act uprightly, 
could not; their inveterate duplicity spoiled, in its execu- 
tion, every just law they framed. There was a villain 
named Gaetano Vardarelli, who liad deserted from 
Mnrat's umy, tamed brigand and fled to Sicily, where 
ha hftd been welcomed by Ferdinand and made a sergeant 
in the Gnsrds. In 1815 he deserted again, and soon had 
imder his oommand a band of about forty highwaymen, 
amne kindred in blood, all akin in villainy. These Var- 
darelli nvaged the Capitanata, plundering the rich but 
sparing the poor, and so winning ptqndar esteem. Like 
Bedooins, they almost lived on horseback; their organiza- 
tion was strict, and the word of the chief was supreme. 
Keapc^taa troops were sent agMnst them, — the Var- 
darelli, on their swift steeds, Tanished unharmed ; Aus- 
trian troops panned them, — the Vardarelli laughed at 
their porsnera. It was whispered that they were in 
league with the Carbonari. The govenunent — even 
that government — felt annoyed and ashamed. Forty 
handits on the one hand, a government with for^ 
thoosand scddien <m the other, yet unable to capture the 
forty. So the Calnnet resorted to deceit; it treated with 
tlM VaidanUi as a bc^ligeient Power on equal terms. 
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The treaty, signed at Naples, Jul; 6, 1817, u m follows; 
" I. The Vardarelli and their followers shall btt gnnted 
pardon and oblivion of their past inisdeedi. 8. Their 
band shall be converted into a squadron of gendannea. 

3. The pay of their chief, Gaetano Vardarelli, shall be 
ninety ducats a month, and of each of the three subordi- 
nate officers, forty ducats, and of every gendarme, thirty 
ducata. Tbey shidl be paid every month in advance. 

4. The squadron shall take the oath to the king before 
the royal commissary; they shall be subject to the general 
in command of the province, and shall be employed to 
pursue the public malefactors in every part of the king- 
dom."' Thus the outlaws of yesterday became king'a 
servants to-day. We are told that they fulfilled their 
agreement against the other bandits in the Gapitanata, 
but although in the King's pay, tbey did not trust the 
King. Tliey avoided cities, posted sentinels to guard their 
sleep, and continued in their nomad life. But one day, 
in the village of Ururi, in Apulia, where tbey expected 
to meet only friends, a volley was fired npon them by men 
concealed in buildings facing the little public square. 
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ihd YaidaieUi to sorieiidBr. The 6K«brigaDdi mmmtod 
in haito and made as if to break tbroui^ the raokti 
iriwreiipoii the aoldien fiied. Nine of the YardaielH 
were IdDed, onlf two eaeaped in the eonfonon; the 
odMr8» vnliotied, fled to the oeDar of an old building 
near hj. The tooope lii^itod a fire at tbe enfenmoe <^ 
tUe ningt^ and woold liaTe eoffoeatod them. Two ahol 
tiMmaebee, one was boned to deaih, the resii leventoen 
in nnmbert sorrendeied. A eoari-martial found them 
giiiUj of hanng broken the treaty of Jnlj 6, and ihqr 
were en e e u t e d that same day. The d^twhahad kept 
away from ambwah, and the two who had ridden off, were 
aoonaftarwaids lolled. Thosthegofemmenttrianiphedt 
bat by ioflk means that the people were inolined to regard 
the Yardarelli as heroes, and to pily them as martyrs to 
the treaeheiy of the King.^ 

Snch was the lawlessness on the snr&oe, and sueh werp 
the Boorbon methods of quelling it. We shall hereafter 
explore the barrows in which the secret societies plotted 
still more formidable rebellion. Other calamities beset 
Ferdinand's goremment. A yimlent plagae broke out 
which the superstitious rq;arded as a judgment of Grod 
on the execution of MuraL Insufficient harvests in two 
soooesriTe years oaosed a bmine. The Jirice of grain 
roee to a dneat for ten pounds. The Minister of finance 
decreed laws intended to relieve the distrsss, but in reality 
they created a monopoly of cereals and enriched the 
monopoUsts. The Austrian army of occupationi which 
helped to exhanst the resources of the country, was at 
length withdrawn, in August, 1817, karing bdiind it a 
**fsir name for discipline and good conduct** But the 
general ribkness and distress were not relieved until na- 
tare bore a good harvest in the following year. The gov« 
enment, throa|^ ignorance or perversity, failed in its 
efforts to redaim waste districts to fertilityi and itim* 
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poverished others bj Testoring pre - rendatiouiy laws 
which reduced the peasantry to nrfdom. The body poU- 
tio was Bick of a chronic disease, and the oonrt phynoiuu 
had only remedies as obsolete as tboea of an Izoqnoia 
medicine man. 

In his relations with foreign gorsmments, Ferdinand 
neither showed firmness nor commanded raspeet. He 
joined the Holy Alliance, and was the only mler in Italy 
who submitted completely to Mettemioh's dictation. Hia 
most serious trouble was with the Pope. la old tunes, 
the King of Naples had dcme bomag« to the Pope tat Us 
kingdom, and had sent every year the offering of the 
chinea, as a recognition of bis vassalage. This cAinea 
was a white borse which, together with a purse of ■erea 
thousand gold ducats, the Neapolitan ambassador pre- 
sented to bis Holiness, amid much oerenMiny, every 29th 
of June. But in 1776 there bad been a quarrel, and the 
tribute was discontinued. Pius VII now pressed the 
claim, not because he needed another horse in bis well- 
stocked stables, but because he was jealous of preserring 
and increasing the temporal power of the Papacy. Fcr- 
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inoiitBteriet AB iKMNoUe W0ie to be lestoiecL TheCrown 
eoold not heiioeforth alienate eededaeti e al piopertj. 
Borne was to reoem an annual tribute of 18,000 dnoats* 
Eeeleiiaitaeal tribnnala weie to be reopened. Bishops 
weie e m p o wered to eensme all persons who transgressed 
eeelesiastieal laws. Interoonrse between the bishops and 
the Pope was to be unimpeded, and ererj one was to have 
the rig^ of appealing to Borne. Bishops wigjoA suppress 
MDj pnUieations ecmtraiy to the doetrines of the Chuxeh. 
The King was to nominate bishops, the Pope to eooflxm 
or rcgeet them. Bishops must swear alkyanee to the 
King.* 

Bjr tUs CSonoordat, Borne regained an authority whidi 
eaused dissatisfaction among the Neapolitans. Laymen 
eomplained beoanse it Tirtually handed oret eduoation in 
the uniYersities, eolleges, and pnblio and private schools 
to eoclesiastics; they complahied, also, beoause it in- 
creased their taxes, since erery bishop and priest received 
an annual subsidy from the State; they complained 
against an ecclesiastical censorship, and against turning 
the confessional into an instrument for revealing political 
secrets to the government. The disclosures made in the 
confessional were, in theory, inviolable; but the Neapol- 
itans knew the untrustworthiness of their clergy, and 
moreover, every bishop, in taking the oath of all^pance, 
promised to inform the Sling of ^anything which might 
tend to the injury of the State. *'^ The clergy, on their 
side, also grumbled. Under the loose condition of the 
j»st twelve years, priests had enjoyed unusual indepen- 
dence; now they were held again to a strict episcopal 
disinpline; and monks who, since the suppression of the 
ccmvents, had lived like any other worldling, had to re- 
turn to their gowns and their cloisters. The populace, 
ever skeptical of clerical virtue, laughed to see many of 
tiiese fat-pannohed, sensual feUows^ after their long holi« 

1 Artiok 19 «l «ht CoMOidftt 
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day of open libertiniBiii, now reproved and driven to be 
more discreet, if not more chaste. 

The grumbliDg availed not; for king and pope had 
agreed, and all must obey. Ferdinand piud a vi^t to 
Rome, did homage to Pius, and the reconciliatioo was 
marked by festivities. The Pope showed bis good-wiU 
by canonizing Alfonso Maria de' Liguori, a Neapolitan 
by birth, and one of the ablest polemical writers among 
the Jesuits. The King tried to amuse his host and the 
Romans by the sallies of his buffoon, CaaaccioUo, — tlie 
last court buffoon in Europe, — but the Romans found 
the poor fool's jests insipid, and ridiculed Ferdinand for 
finding tbem funny. 

Ferdinand was of that common type of monarchs whom 
the accident of birth places in an eminent position to 
which their mediocre talents could never lift them. King- 
sbip meant to him the chance of gratifying his carnal ap- 
petites and his whims without scruple or rebuke; govern- 
ment meant to him, first, the keeping of his subjects in 
such a condition that be could extort from tbem the lar- 
treat rnvpniiAa wihli thn Xf^aat TpRiRljinnn. n.nr1 Mwvmd. the in- 
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go on* Eto ma nipentitioiu, but not Teligioos, selfish, 
and withoDt affeotioD. When his brother, Charles IV, 
ex-King of Spun, lay on his deathbed, Ferdinand ma 
•■""""g himself with the ehase, ud, in order not to be 
interrapted, be left unopened the bolletins from Charles's 
jAysioians. Etbu after the latter's death, while his bodj 
lay in state aw»ting bnrialt the King did not give up 
his sport. But be was soon smitten with remorse and 
alarm. He remembered that ncme of his family had lived 
beyond the age of serenty, and be was now sixty-nine; 
•0 be Towed to bmld a Capuchin hermitage in the n^al 
park of Capodimonte, in order to atone for his unnatural 
behavior and to persoade the angel of death to spare him 
yet a while. He, too, fell ill, it was thought fataUy: bat 
be reoovered, and there were popular lejoieings; for it 
was whispered that he had promised to accord "some- 
thing pleasing to Liberals," and ^^ ^^ l»d ^^^ o^ ^ 
queue. How a monarch wears his hair might seem a 
matter of no concern ; bat nnder a paternal government 
that, too, had political significance. To out off one's 
queue meant Jacobinism, and a decade or two earlier it 
was sufficient proof of political heresy to hang a man. 
That Ferdinand should adopt this fashion, what did it 
portend but that he whs become a Liberal? His subse- 
qn^t actions showed, however, that a man may change 
the out or color of his wig without changing bis heart. 

In the States of the Church the restoration of medi- 
nval oonditions was more sndden and more nearly oom- 
I^ete. Fins VU, and the cardinals who had shared with 
him Napoleon's severity, came back clothed in the attrac- 
tive robes of martyrdom. Their reception was enthuu- 
aatio. Clericals of every order felt as the Jews felt when 
tbey reentered Jerusalem after their long oaptivi^ ; lay- 
men hapeA that the change would bring them ben^ts, — 
ndt is the temperament of restless, ineMlute men. At 
flist t^ Pope'* flnuMis was hailed as a good omen; be 
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reproached the arbiters at Vieiuw lor depriving Um of a 
part of his poasessioos ; be asserted bis aooient eeoleeias- 
tical rights in Naples, Piedmont, and Frauoej he quar- 
reled witb Austria for oocapTing Ferrara with bar garri- 
son. The Holy Father eridently intended not to be 
Austria'fi lackey, — that ma a bopefnl ngn: vas it pos- 
sible that he could have survived the radical revolatiims 
of the past twenty years withont perceiving that the old 
methods were worn out? But thoee oheerfnl bopert were 
soon grievously mistaken; for they learned that jnat as 
Robinson Crusoe, returning home after his long iwdatitMi, 
spoke the languid of his youth, so the Bonua hierareby, 
having regained its capital, revived qieeob believed to be 
obsolete. 

One of the Pope's early acts was to restore the Com- 
pany of Jesus, suppressed since 1776; another was to 
encourage the Congregation of the Propaganda, wboM 
purpose it was to spread Catholicism in all quarters of 
the earth. Civil atad judicial posts, which the French 
had filled with competent civilians, were handed over to 
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whose gold or whose inflaenoe weighed down the scales of 
justice. Was it on this account that Justice from olden 
tunes was represented with bandaged eyes? 

Measures, but not the wisesti were taken to consolidate 
and diminish the public debt, which had amounted in 
1801 to seventy-two million crowns and had been wiped 
out by the French. But centuries of experience had 
shown prelates to be incapable financiers; skilful enough 
they were to gather the oblations and Peter's pence which 
flowed into the Vatican from every Catholic diocese, but 
inexpert and irregular, when not aotuaUy dishonest, in 
laying and collecting taxes. They now retained the 
French customs system, but reviyed the old papal system 
of internal taxation, with ** monstrous and complicated'* 
results. The police, in spite of their arbitrary powers, 
failed to protect decent citizens. Rome itself swarmed 
with ruffians who committed murders and other crimes, 
almost without fear of detection ; in the provinces, where 
capture was more difficult, highwaymen and criminals 
abounded. Mendicity, which had been sternly prohibited 
by the French, was now tolerated, if not encouraged. 
Why wonder that the lazy preferred to live by alms rather 
than by work, when they saw thousands of authorized 
beggars in monasteries and convents? 

llie conscription was abandoned as being a French 
abomination, but a Civic Ghiard was established to pre- 
vent tumults in the city of Rome. Its members were 
exempt from duty outside of the capital; they were paid 
from the tax on wine and salt, and one fifUi of the lottery 
prizes were given to their wives, daughters, or nearest 
female relatives. The Pope had his Pontifical Guard, in 
which young Catholic nobles from different countries 
ftn\\at£>A. Theocratic was the government, and it was a 
bad government. The incompetence of prelates in per- 
forming judicial functions, for instance, was tacitiy 
acknowledged, by the employment of lawyers to study 
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the cases brought befora tha monsignori of tbe Sc^OAtDn 
and the Euota, the courts of appeal in oriminal and ctvil 
cases. These counsel were called '*aecrat," beoanaetliey 
swore not to reveal their rala^ons with tbe courts. Tbe 
real ruler was tbe Secretary of State and not the Pope, 
and while there was some superviiion of underlings, the 
high ofBciala gave no account of their stewardnhips. Id 
the Legations, the roildnesa or severity, tbe jnstioe or 
tyranny of the rule depended on the personal character of 
each cardinal. Education, except that of youths destined 
for the priesthood, was not encouraged, and was sood 
controlled by the Jesuits. There are minenl ipringt 
whose waters slowly petrify any object immersed in them; 
similar was the effect of the papal govemment on tbe 
minds and consciences of its subjects. 

Of all the It-ilian States, Tuscany had the fewest griev- 
ances. The policy of the Grand Duke, strictly carried 
out by his chief minister, Fossombroni, was to restrain 
his people as little as possible in their daily affairs, so 
long as they did not meddle with politics. He preserved 
tho refonn laws of Peter Leopold as the basis of his od- 
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but ha Idnndf iqipcMnted the gonfiloniaza and ijndies, 
■ad iIdm be doobbd the p«n»erty qulifioatiou of thoee 
vto wwe aligiUe to the boanU, md teqtused that twice 
M BM17 minea iboiild beohonn «■ dure were placet to 
be flDedt he fammd orcn in local piatten Mrrile obedt- 
anee to hia wiibee. For ^lacanj ma jomninentlj the 
^and ol a veD-to-do bonrgeotne, iriw praspoed bj a wiae 
ajraton ot agrioaltiin and bf oamnwroial thrift, and who 
would iobaut to poUtioal dependance lo long aa their 
Ma te ria l intenata were not interfered with. Kvdinaad ^ 
flattered thia co mm e rci al apirit bf reririiig the Order of 
St> Stephen, admiimm to winch wna determined bj the 
pmIHi o£ die candidatea; and thna, aa in T''-"g<«'>Jt the 
^amoor (tf hni^ithood wna eaafc mind men aueocwfulin 
trade. He enoootaged ednoationi rtfiued to patranin 
the Jeanits; permitted jnatioe to have a deciding voice in 
the ordinaiT oaaea in the tribouala; maintaiiiiMi an anqj 
merely large enoo^ to garriaon the few fortreaaea, and to 
add dignity to hia pmnpooa ceUbratiooa; and be waa aat- 
lafied with a lenient eenaonihip. He Inauelf took pride in 
minting ralher familiarly with his people, ■■ a father 
with hia family. By day yon might aee him, in atrsw 
hat and gaiters, waOdng miattended in the streets; by 
• ni^ in State ooetome, he held hia lereea at the Fitd 
Fdaoe; to which bendea the Court any one diatangnished 
In art or literatme was invited. ThtoB Tnscany waa 
ngarded as an oams amid the wildemesa of despotism 
in Italy. Befngeea Bed thither from the baa fortunate 
Statea, to enjoy freedom from peneontum. Real liberty 
no more existed then than elsewhere, but tibe ^uoana 
were gratrfnl for the Oxand Dnke'a mild nerdae of hia 
antoaraitie power. Thoee who nnraed patriotia aenti- 
meata knew well that Una good-natnnd patemaliam waa 
a poor aah atitu to for independence and aelf -government, 
bat when Omt eootnated their eonditian witii dwfe of 
ftdr ■ri^Hirwi, JLtj wee laaa a^er to kaid a nvo- 




liitiobJKlocn might deprive them of tbdr aotoMl privi* 
leges. 

Very different was the rule of IVuioia IT, Duke of ' 

Modena. Upon his restotstion in 1814 he zefnined, 
indeed, from extreme retrograde measares, u if he 
thought that his subjects would of their own free-will pnt 
on the yoke of Absolutism ; but the next year, Mnrat's 
ephemeral expedition, and the evident repognanoe of the 
northern Italians towards their new taskmaster, taught 
him that, being unable to win the affection, he mnst 
compel the obedience of his people. He was dominated 
by two passions, — the determination to be abaolnte 
master of his present possessions, and the ambition to 
extend his power. He deemed himself endowed with fiu^ 
ulties fit to govern a large kingdom instead of the toy 
duchy of Modena. He had married his nieoe, the 
daughter of the King of Piedmont, in the hope of falling 
heir to the Sardinian monarchy ; he connived with Met- 
temich in so far as Metternich encouraged his pretensions, 
but hated him when he perceived that the Austrian ohan- 
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TsopaMd the moiiavtariM lad ootnrcnti and foioed bask 
into diem the eoofnttsrnitiM ind tiitariiooda iriikb had 
beeo Ripened bj the f^endi. He made a ahow ol 
patronmng art and adeDoe, hot his protection waa ipaa- 
Bodie and aztntiaiy. The deoisions of the oooita wen 
aek ande at hia pleaeore, ao U»t the jndgea van tempted 
to paae vaidieta ol whioh he vmld approve. He nip> 
pnaaed die KatiMial Guard, maintuned only a aoiidl 
an^, otganiaed '*nr1)aa ** gnanb to preserre order in the 
dtifla in eaae A e m ergency, and a nuUtaiy acad e my 
iriMn young noUea were trained in the dntwa of ooort 
'pagea. ^ting die very name of liberty, he waa inez- 
onble in hia pnraoit of the CarbonarL He allied himielf 
with die opponng aect of Sanfediata and with the moat J 
leaetiaoary party at the Vatican. A etriet oenaonhip 
was, of ootme, one of hia nmal weapona. Nerertheleaa, 
he had not yet diiplayed that cmelty which earned for 
him the nioknamea "headsman " and "bntober." At the 
time of the famine he bon^t grain abroad, and aold it 
at low ratea to his anbjecti. Hia adminiatration WM 
economical, and if lie ddighted in the erection of oca% 
boildinga, he pMd for them, in part at least, out of hia 
prirata fortone, whiob waa large, Almoet parumoniona 
in hia ordinary atyle of living, on State oooaaions he 
entertained with an emperor's magnifleenee. He waa 
beliered to be aealons to the Terge of fanaticiim in his 
rererenoe for the Catholio Chnroh, but his religion seems 
to have been based on oalcnlatioo rather than on butb; 
there was a chance that the Chorch poesessed the secret 
of aalvation, and, like a prudent man, he invested in that 
dianee; at any rate, it oonld not haim his prospec ts here* 
after, while the eooperation of the Chnroh waa (rf very 
real piaetioal liA. to him in hattlnig indi the ccnsplratofa 
ofdiiaworid.1 

'niAl,lSH| BMBUtAeMM./r«F«JMMeCMmU>l), 
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At Parma and Lucca, the retnrn to the Old Regime 
was rapid but not violent. The presence of Austrtaa 
regiments discouraged resistance, and it was expected that 
the rule of the tvo women to whom those duchies had 
teen assigned woiild prove mild. Nor were these expec- 
tations wholly dis.ippointed. Maria Louisa, ex-£mpres8 
of the French and now mistress of Parma, cared for the 
interminable ceremonial to which she had been wonted at 
Vienna, rather than for the annoyance of politics. To 
be despotic in her court, with its thirteen ladies-in-wait- 
ing and its twelve chamberlains, to be arbitreaa in poiotfl 
of etiquette, and to amuse herself with Count Neipperg, 
her favorite, and, after Napoleon's death, her husband, 
BuiBced for her ambition. Although she was under Aus- 
tria's tutelage in politics, nevertheless she showed mor« 
respect for jivstice than the Austrions commonly showed, 
and she took a certain pride in having among her sub- 
jects a few literary men, as other rulers had rare animala 
or bric-a-brac. The Spanish Maria Louisa at Lacc» 
was given to a life of pleasure. She, too, relied upon 
Austria for counsel and protection, but she permitted the 
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reTiTed. Feudal privileges, which had been abolished 
bj the French, could be recovered bj doing homage to 
the Emperor and by paying specific taxes. In some 
respects there was an improvement in the general admin- 
istration, bat in others the deterioration was manifest. 
Lombardy and Venetia had to bear a share of the Aus- 
trian public debt proportioned to their popubttion; thus 
^ they were taxed not only for the support of their internal 
government, but also to replenish the imperial coffers at 
Vienna. They were crippled by tariff laws which ex- 
eluded the introduction of muslin, cotton, silks, woolen, 
cutlery, and other foreign manufactures, — an economical 
blunder which deprived them of foreign markets for 
their own products, and which encouraged smuggling to 
such a dq;ree that insurance companies were formed to 
pay smugglers the value of contraband goods if these 
were seized by the police.^ The method of collecting 
taxes was monstrous and costly; and the means of trans- 
portation were so inadequate, and the imposts so numer- 
ous, that internal trade between neighboring districts 
could not thrive. Shipbuilding languished at Venice, 
where several large vessels which were on the stocks at 
the time of the Austrian restoration were sold for kin- 
dling wood. The government also endeavored to fix prices 
by publishing each week a list of rates which dealers must 
abide by; but the economic laws of supply and demand 
had no respect for autocratic Mettemich, and in spite of 
his interference, articles fetched what they were worth. 
Fluctuations in the local currency caused further uncer- 
tainty; when the government wished to put silver coins 
in circulation, it arbitrarily depreciated the base-metal 
coins, thereby weighing most heavily on the poorest class ; 
but it required that taxes and the public debt should be 
paid in French gold.' On the other hand, primary and 

> Rom: Lttt^/r^m tkt NwA ^Umlg (Lo'dm, 1810), I, SM-6w 
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secondary education was encouraged fay the State, which 
published the text-books and supplied them at slight 
expense to the scholars; but these books, generally trana- 
late<l from the German, were carefully edit«tl so aa to 
inculcate reverence for Austrian principles, and apolitical 
oatechism was compiled in which servile subniiBsioQ to 
tyranny was skilfully set forth as a religious dn^.* A 
remark of Emperor Francis to the professors at the Uni< 
versity of Paria revealed hts real disposition towards 
education. "I want," said he, "not learned men. bnkJ 
obedient subjects."' M 

In dealing with the Church, Mettemicb insisted upoa 
the independence of the State. Prelates were appointed 
by the Emperor and confirmed by the Pope. A Gemuut 
archbishop was brought to Milan and another to Venice. 
Very few of the religious orders had permissioo to re- 
open their convents. Civil marriage and divorce were 
abolished. The State maintained in part the hospitals 
and institutions of cliarity, and at the time of the famine 
it took extraordinary measures to relieve the sufferers. 
Upon the chief highways, upon bridges and canala, upon 
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^dxmt liiB Toioe, for the benefit of a master who dwelt 
at Vieniuu Were a law good, he hated it because it was 
a oog in the great wheel of tyranny; were it bad, he hated 
it because it threatened directly his property, his free- 
dom, or his life. Napoleon's rule had been despotic, but 
it had been despotic on a grand scale; he had conquered 
by force; he had opened ayenues to glory; he had awak- 
ened a yirile spirit, and shed round him large and stirring 
ideas: but these Austrians had sneaked into their suprem- 
uej; they were arrogant and conceited; their emperor 
was bigoted, petty, and unyielding; a man who depended 
upon eavesdroppers and tricksters for his information; a 
man who had not a single heroic attribute, nor uttered, 
during the course of a long life, a single thought whereby 
mankind was made stronger or wiser; a martinet, only 
fitted to be the superintendent of a small reformatory 
school for juvenile criminals. So to the Italians the con* 
trast between the recent French rule and the present 
Austrian was typified by the contrast between Napoleon 
and Francis; but the incompatibility between the two 
peoples had the deepest source, — it sprang from racial 
antipathy. 

Nevertheless, Mettemich did not omit provisions for 
touching the vanity, if not the affection, of a part at least 
of Austria's Italian subjects. The vice-regal court, with 
its levees, its routs, its elaborate ceremonials, was a field 
where the Lombard aristocracy could display itself, for- 
getful of higher concerns. Crosses and cordons artfully 
distributed among the nobles were also helpful in win- 
ning the allegiance of their recipients. It was assumed 
that the upper classes did not sympathise with the sub- 
versive schemes of the revolutionists, and that being by 
instinct conservative, they would approve of any govern- 
ment which respected their privileges, enforced tranquil- 
lity, and gave them soope to spend their time and money 
in elegant leisun and dissipation. Nor was this assump- 
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tioD ill-founded; many of the aristocrats of lA>mbardy 
and Venetia felt do shame in playing the courtier to the 
Austrian viceroy and in disguising their servitude in pora- 
poDB robes. Art, science, and literature were patronised, 
and they throve as potted plants thrive under the care of / 
a gardener who cuts off every new shoot at a certain/ 
heigbt. The hope of scanty pensions let loose the elo- 
quence of flatterers both poetic and prosaic ; Monti out- 
cringing them all in his ode on "The Return of Astnea." 
Theatres were subsidized and the g rics of painting! 
maintained. In brief, the semblance g^y^ty was there, 
bnt at heart there was neither joy n uontent. 

We may liken the people of the Auscro-Italian provincea 
tothose Florentine revelers who, at thf limeof the plague, 
tried to drive away their terror by t .ing each other the 
merry stories reported by Boccaccio. The plague which 
penetrated every comer of Lombardy and Venetia wai 
the Austrian police. Stealthy, but sure, its unseen proa* 
ence was dreaded in palace and hovel, in church, tribunal, 
and closet. It was visible in the forms of countleM gen- 
darmes and constables, who patrolled the streets and 
watched the public squares ; but it was even more terri- 
ble through the work of its secret agents, its spies and 
infonnen, who wore no badge and gave no sign of their 
duplicitons occupation. No one knew whom to trust, 
nor what eavesdropper might overhear and misinterpret 
the most innocent remark. Every police - ofBce was 
ennmwd with records of the daily habits of each citiien, 
of his viaitors, hia relativea, bis casual conversations, 
— even his style of dress and diet were set down. Their 
screen of secrecy allowed spies to vent their malice on ft 
personal enemy l^ registering mere snspidons or down- 
right calumnies ; and the aocosed, having no chance to 
ooofront his aooasers, was trebly embarrassed in attempt- 
ing to dear himself. Had this Mettamiohiaa army ot 
WMftki whkh, for fivt-and-tiiirty yean, plied their trad* 
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in erery town and hamlet, been put to some useful task, 
such as the reclamation of the malarious districts, they 
might haTe left a monument of permanent benefit behind 
them; instead of the heaps of folios, duly labeled and 
catalogued, and filled with tittle-tattle and innuendoes. 
As it was, notwithstanding their ubiquity and alertness, 
they hardly ever disoovered information of great impor- 
tance. The post-ofiice was, of course, a recognized chan- 
nel for spies, who opened letters and read, and then for- 
warded or kept them according as they seemed harmless 
or suspicious. The press being gagged, only such state- 
ments appeared in the meagre official gazettes as were 
authorized by the goyemment. And when not an iota 
of evidence could be found against some person whom the 
police wished to discredit, reports were circulated that 
he was a spy. Let a single example of this reptilian pro- 
cess suffice. The Austrian minister, Sedlintzky, gave 
orders to search the house and rummage and examine the 
papers of Csesar Cantu, a writer of wide renown. Tor- 
resani. Director of Police, replied that Cantii was much 
too cleyer to let papers be found that might incriminate 
him; all the more because he was used to domiciliary vis- 
its, through the political inquiries he had previously suf- 
fered; and he added, ^^once before I reverently suggested 
that the best way to ruin Cantii and to abate his unmeas- 
ured vanity is to slander him as a bought political emis- 
sary, who dogs persons in the dark so as to sell them; 
and thus to put him in the pillory. To attain this end, 
Torresani sent to the minister a notice to be published in 
the Gazxetta di Augusta^ and the minister, approving 
the plan, ordered similar articles to be published in the 
Italian journals outside of the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom. And if I mistake not, it was at that time that the 
Emperor of Austria presented to Cantii a very valuable 
ring, as if in reward for his literary works, but certainly 
with the intent of "*TiHng him suspected by the Italiansi 
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it b«tiig tlie nature, sot only of tyrants but of sUtbs, to 
BUBpect for alight causes."' 

Such was the Metteraichuui system of police aad es- 
pionage that counteracted eveiy mild law and every 
attempt to lessen tho repugnance of the Italians. They 
were not to be deceived by blandishments: Lombordy 
was a prison, Yenetia was a prison, and they were all 
captives, although they seemed to move about unshackled 
to their work or pleasure. But to them the conaciousnesa 
of being watched and the dread of being betrayed wen 
omnipresent. And there, too, were the garrisons of white- 
coated Austrian troops ready to shoot down any niar- 
murers whom the police oould not smother. Under Beaa- 
hamais, the army of Northern ItaJy had been composed 
of Italians, many of whom won honors in the great wars. 
But Austria, fearing lest the militaiy spirit should be- 
come too patriotic, dissolved the native regiments, dis- 
missed the Italian oEBcers, and sent the recruits whom 
she levied in Italy to waste their lives in barracks beyond 
the Alps. Her civil and judicial ofRoes she filled with 
Germans, many of whom did not onderstand the langoage 
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dnif wlm ibe flie-engiiMt at Yenioe fell oat id xepidry 
the gonemor oould not mend tbem widioitt anthoriiation 
from the Anlio Couoil, imd in the interval the G>niaxo 
Fidaoa was bomed for want ot the appantna.^ The 
Yioerojy Afehdnhe Bainier, diamimed eveiy petitioner 
widi the words, **I will teU my master, the Emperor.*^ 
In this wise were nearly flve millions of Lombaids and 
Venetians redneed, through the application of Metter- 
nieh's sjrstem, to the oondition d marionettes, whose 
speeeh, whose gestores, whose actions were controlled by 

ithose who palled the strings at the Anstrian capitaL 
Petty and irritating in detail and deadening in mass 
as was the Anstrian tyranny, it yet seemed somewhat less 
reac&oaiy than that which orerwhelmed Piedmont* after 
the restoration of her legitimate king. Bat there was 
this great difference in the situation of the Lombaido- 
Yenetians and of the Piedmontese: the former were 
oppressed by a foreigner and conqueror who could never 
hope to win the affection of his subjects, however just 
and enlightened might be his rule; tiie latter wero op- 
pressed by a native king, de§cendant of an illustrions line 
which had for moro than two centuries been associated 
withthe welfare and expansion of Piedmont. And, tbere- 

. fore, when Victor Emanuel drove into Turin in the gilt 
coach borrowed from Marquis d* Aa^lio, May 24, 1814, 
and a paternal smile lighted up his commonplace fea* 
tores, he was greeted by the effusive and genuine enthu- 
nasm of his people. True, they thought his pigtail and 
his chapean of the time of Frederick the Ghreat a little 
old-fashioned, but these wero trifles compared with the 
great joy of welcoming the long-ezpected sovereign of 

* rmiSU mkm 9i mdhnAj, I tUl w * PMmoiit "* to dMWto !&• 
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tlieir own rao«. Moreover, he came to them for the first 
time as king, as he had succeeded to the throne in 1802 
on the abdication of his brother, Charlea Emanuel IV, 
during the French occupation of Piedmont. lie had 
spent his exile in Sardinia, holding a petty bat punc- 
tilious court at Cagliari, reviewing his few battalioiu ot 
soldiers, discussing schemes for future military glory, 
and imagining himself a personage of vast importance to 
a world which swept on forgetful of him, "I and Xajw- 
Icon" was his favorite phrase, and to hate Napoleon with 
unquenchable hatred was his strongest passion. He was 
by nature neither cruel nor unreasonable, but his early 
education bad been narrow and his exile had embittered 
liim. Believing absolutely in the divine institution of 
kingship, he held that as king he was responsible for the 
welfare of his subjects, and that commands emanating 
from himself, the divinely •ordained, ought to be reli- 
giously obeyed. His attitude towards his subjects, there- 
fore, was that of a Puritan father towards his ohildtea ; 
it was admitted that he loved them, but he expressed his 
love by oonstant and unflinching chastisement. 
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joodt, and tiion^ die FSedmonteM noblet Idt gi^yed in 
dtoM old pernkci, Umj wen lojgl and won tlior innoy- 
aaoMgnnly. 

Bat tiia bagio ma ""■g'*^ with tha oomio in tlia 
Kay's "nlanaa.** Of a vaij ptooa natarei ha gave Uw 
Jaanita lo ecndtal a wakMme that thf^jr bad ereloiig eon- 
faol of the ■dumb and a prepoadarating inflaenoe in other 
tM np onJ affidn. Hm IVenoh code vai nrept awaj and 
tite mnafy Conatitotion of 1770 nanaottated. Hie htw 
«l primt^anitim leappeaced. Civil maniage and di- 
Tocoe ware pohOnted; it waa eren propoaed to deotan 
Iwataida all tiie ohildnn whoee paianti bad been a»rried 
bj die miTOT and not by the priest. Bdigiooitcdierationg^ 
waa denied, and thna die ateadbat Waldanaea an^^odm 
aon-Oa t hnli c e were in danger of peneontioii. Confnakni 
jrerailed intbe jndioiarj; there were eoolesiaatioal ooorts, 
militarj eonrta, and oonrta of royal domaia. Contraote 
and titles in propertf were thrown into chaos through 
ordinances which annulled transactions and leases made 
during the Ffench oocnpation. Tbtt law of banality, one 
of the moat oppr o sMTe produote of fendalism, was re- 
▼iTed for the advantage of the nobility. Benefices were 
again held M comiMiwZinii. Hie Franob had purged the 
cloisters and oonTeats and tamed them to better naeat 
DOW thaswannaof&iars and nana flew back. TheEing, 
reeolved that ontwaid forms of religion ibonld be rigidly 
observed, eetabliahed a kitohen inqniution to' find out 
wbiob oi bis subjects ate meat of a Friday. He gnuited 
niMM^olies and exemptions to private individnals; he set 
aride verdicts, already delivered in the courts. Prison- 
ers might be to r t u red, and cental panishmmt vraa at- 
tended vrith- shocking cmel^. The Jews tmoe more fell 
vnder die ban of Christian injnatioe. Id such a system 
individnalliber^badof oouisenopart "Tlie governor, 
the commandant, the direotw of the police, die flaod 
•dvMatat the jaatiM of tha peaes, the mayor, the oaiaU- 
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their own race. Moreover, he came to them for tlie fi»t 
time as king, as he had succeeded to the throne in 1808 
on the abdication of his brother, Charles Enuuael IV, 
during the French oooupatioa of Piedmont. He bad 
spent hig exile in Sardinia, holding a petty bat pono- 
tilious oourt at Cagliarii reviewing his few battalions of 
soldiers, discussing schemes for future military ^otj^ 
and imagining himself a personage of raet importanoe to 
a world which swept on forgetful of him. "I and Napo- 
leon" was his favorite phrase, and to hate Napoleon with 
uni^uenchable hatred was his strongest passion. He waa 
by nature neither cruel nor unreasonable, bnt hii early 
education had been narrow and his exile had embittered 
liim. Believing absolutely in Uie divine instatatioo <rf 
kingship, he held that as king he was responsible for the 
welfare of his nubjects, and that oonunands wnflnating 
from himself, the divinely - ordained, ought to. be leli- 
giously obeyed. His attitude towards his subjects, there- 
fore, was that of a Puritan father towards his children; 
it was admitted that he loved them, but he expressed hia 
love by constant and unflinching chastisement. 
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Tonth, and thoi^ the Fiedmonteae noblw felt gajed in 
thow old pcnkai, they vera loyal ind vore their aimi^* 
uoee gnnly. 

Bot the tngio was mingled with the oomio in the 
King's **ref6nnB." CM a veiy pious natore, he gaTe the 
Jeaoite so cordial a welomne that they had erelong oon- 
trol of the sehools and a preponderating inflnenoe in other 
tanporal affairs. The French code was swept away and 
die nnu^ Ctmstitntion of 1770 resnaoitated. The law 
of primogenitnre reappeared. Civil marriage and di- 
Toroe were prohibited; it was eren propoaed to declare 
baatards all the children whose parents had been married 
hj tiie mayor and not by tiie priesL Beligions toleration /^^ 
was deniedf and thns the steadfast Waldcnses an^^other 
non-CatboIics were in danger of persecution. Confusion 
jirerailed in the judiciary ; there were eoolesiastical courts, 
military oourts, and coorts of rc^al domun. Contracts 
and titles in property were thrown into ohaos through 
ordinances which annulled transactions and leases made 
daring the Frendi oocnpa^n. The law of banality, one 
of the most oppressive prodnota of feudalism, was re- 
▼ived for the adrsntage of the nobility. Benefices were 
again held ui eommmdam, Tbe French had purged the 
cloisters and convents and turned them to better uses; 
now the swarms of friars and nuns flew back. The King, 
resolved that outward forma of religion sbonld be rigidly 
observed, established a kitchen inquisition to' find out 
which of his subjects ate meat of a Friday. He granted 
monopoliee and exemptions tu private individuals} he aet 
aside verdicts, already delivered in the coorts. Prison* 
en might be tortured, and capital punishment was at- 
tended with shocking cruelty. The Jews once more fell 
nikder the ban of Christian injustice. In such a system 
individual liberfy had of coarse no part. **The governor, 
tite commandant, the director of the polioe, the flsoal 
•dvmatai tiie justice of tbe paaaa, die mayor, the caraln* 




neen, down to the lowsrt agent or ipjr <d the peBee, tmak 
had the right to trteaL. Bat tt it vu Mij tft fat into 
prison, it was terribly diffloolt to git oot wfpin, A pria- 
oner might be wt at libei^ to-dny hf oidar of tiw ma^^ 
tnte, and to^nomnr an ordar from A* gow i aor , tlw 
director of poUoe, die oommandant, mold ami Um liadf 
to confinement."' The prorindal and wmgaal eonaaib 
had very limited jnriedietion, — irft— Umb pomr «ai 
merely nominal, — htaag ohaAad and donbatad hj IIm 
abiqnitoos polioe. 

Fortunately dw generaDy hooeit olatMtar of tta p«»> 
pie l»pt them in ma^y oasea fnm rMOcting to Aa ujnrt 
meani which thia nKHuboaa ayitem bald oat to diina. 
The King hinuelf wasiDolinedtolMfdraeoavdbf toUi 
lights, bat hiB good intentiona were olttB ibwaitad l]r A> 
inBuenoe of his Anstrias wife, Maria nenaM, \j U» 
confessor, Botto, and hy his reaetionaiy minlatan. Km 
was generous to all who had been loyal, but Inqdaealila 
towards those who had acknowledged N^iolaon'a iwup^ 
tion. So intense was his aversion for all things FMndi, 
which to him meant Jacobin and revolutionary, that he 
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ThuB did tlie Old Regime reintrencb itself in Italy. 
ETeiywhere the goveniment was Absolatist and paternal, 
differing in its rigor according to the personal character 
of tlie local despot, bat everywliere based on the same 
theories and traditions. The restored monarchs kept 
what was least admirable in Napoleon's system, the ten- 
dency to centralization, and they revived what was most 
pemicioos in the old system, craft, deceit, neglect of ed- 
ucation, and encouragement of superstition. Jesuits and 
the police were their chief agents. Having declared war 
against opinions, their entire energy was directed to the 
su ppre ss ion and punishment of political heretics, and the 
Church stultified herself by construing as religious here- 
sies those political opinions to which she was hostile. 
In this arbitrary and factitious scheme, true morality 
and common decency were neglected. Obscene vices and 
violent crimes went unpunished : a man might do murder, 
but not eat flesh on Friday; the common highwayman, 
guilty of countless robberies and a score of assassinations, 
was pensioned by his king, while the patriotic citizen, 
who asserted that representative government was prefera- 
ble to despotism, was sent to the galleys or the scaffold. 
Truly it was well said of the Bourbons and their fellows 
who came back to power in 1814, that they had learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. After a quarter of a 
century of the most terrific political convulsion in history, 
they returned to their old ways, and would fain believe 
that that convulsion had been but a bad dream. That 
wicked and stiff-necked people, who, in the ancient He- 
brew myth, laughed at Noah building the ark, were not 
less blind than these princes of the Old Regime who disre- 
garded all warnings of their own destruction. But the 
day of their calamity was still far off, and the conflict 
between the Old and the New seemed still but a quarrel 
between a host of policemen and a few noisy peace- 




Tbo^ mien into tbeir Ust year's 

note. I it appear that he was 

indcbtea f legitimaoj," but in 

i«iU^ be 1 en Congreu of Vienna. 

In Order that none tnlglit be stzong enough to menace his 
neighbors, earh had received but a small domain. Sec- 
tionalism among the people was tkiu prorided for, and 
it was hoped that the reooUeetimi of eomnMHi oalamitiea 
in the past and of oommon dangers in the present would 
draw tlie mien together. Mntoal jealotuj wonld pro- 
rent them from combining to rid tlie P«minsnla of its 
foreign master. 

Mettemioh, disr^arding. when he chose, bis stored 
"prinoiple of le^timaej," had annexed Lombardy and 
Venetia to Austria. He would hare taken more, had not 
Russia, Prussia, Fhuiee, and England been eoTiona. 
But what he dared not to seise openly, he plotted to 
secure by intrigue. He attempted to Austriamie Italy, 
and, in so far as be was snooessful, he delayed Italy's 
emancipation for fifty years. His position along the 
north iHUik of the Po, and his garrisons at Femua and 
Coinaoohio already gave him a fbrmidaUe advantage. 
The mien of Parma, Modena, and Tosoany belonged to 
the IIous* of Hapabozg, the other sonreigna had floated 
back on the tide of naotioa whioh Austria, aaomlibt, 
directed. Kinship, tba(«for^ or gratitude, or intersat 
were tba ikriBft ha ooold poU t thaat filing, be had bnle 
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His fint nq^otiationB were with the King of Naples. 
Ferdinaad bad entered bis capital under ihe escort of 
Austrian troops, and he knew better than any one else 
bow the nine million francs, which bis agents had slipped 
into the bands of the lobbyists at Vienna, had helped to 
persuade Austria to insist upon his restoration. Yexy 
readily, therefore, be complied with Mettemich's request 
to form a secret alliance. He promised not to introduce 
into the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies any changes which 
might conflict either with the ancient monarchical institu- 
tions of his realm, or with the measures adopted by Aus- 
tria in her Italian possessions. He bound himself, in case 
Austria were attacked, to furnish 26,000 troops, and in 
letnm be was to coimt upon 80,000 Austrians. Without 
the consent of the Emperor, he could make neither peace 
nor war, and he pledged himself to support the Austrian 
army of occupation until it should be ¥rithdrawn.^ Four 
years later, he asked that the contingent to be equipped 
by him might be reduced from 25,000 to 12,000 men, and 
Mettemich consented ; for, the smaller the standing army 
in Naples, the greater the dependence of Ferdinand on 
Austria. 

In the reorganization of Sicily, Mettemich tightened 
bis grip on Ferdinand. That island had had a most 
strange and interesting history. From time immemorial 
it had been the battlefield of races. There Phoenicians 
had planted settlements, and there Grreeks had colonized. 
Under the brow of ^tna, Dorians and lonians fought, 
and the power of Athens — and with the power, the 
splendor and the beauty — was irremediably stricken. 
In Sicily, already the cornfield of the Mediterranean, Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians began that duel for the control 
of the Midland Sea that culminated at Cann» and Zama 
and doeed with the destruction of Carthage itself. In 
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the groves above Syracuse, Theocritiu sang the hut songs 
of the Uellenio genius, some (ilaintive, all sveet, like the 
warbliogs of the thrush at twilight. The roses of Gir- 
genti, the orange-orchards of Messina, flowered perenni- 
ally, but the owners of Sicily changed with each historio 
season, Bomau governor reluctantly gave way to Gothio 
couut, and he iu turn to Byzantine praetor. Then came 
the Saracens out of the hot Orient, to make the garden 
of Trinaoria theirs, and to keep it, until out of the miatj 
north descended the Normans, and subdued the Sar». 
ccns, and set up a kingdom more prosperous and mure 
enlightened than that other island kingdom they had just 
wrested from the Saxona. In Norman Sicily there was 
religious toleration for the first time in Christendom. 
Greek and Latin Christian, Mahomettm and Jew, wor- 
shiped God, each after his conviction. Then the Sicil- 
ian sceptre, as restless as Fortune's wheel, passed to the 
Germans, and under Frederick of Hoheiistaufen, the first 
monarch of modern pattern, Sicily was still the bcst-gor- 
enied land in Europe. And just as the latest strains ot 
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the Napoleonic trouble Ferdinand had taken 
refuge in Sicily, where, thanks to English protection, he 
had weathered the storm. But his administration was so 
bad that the English agent. Lord Bentinok, threatened 
to withdraw his support unless the King should desist 
from his corrupt policy and the Queen from her interfer- 
ence. Ferdinand acquiesced, and Bentinck, in 1812, 
proclaimed a constitution which restored to the Sicilians 
many of their ancient privileges. As soon, however, as 
the fall of Muratand the consent of the Congress of 
Vienna opened the way for Ferdinand's return to the 
mainland, he found himself in an embarrassing plight. 
In Naples he ruled, despite his Liberal promises, as an 
absolute monarch; in Sicily he was hampered by a con- 
stitution which he had alr^idy violated so far as to stir 
up the wrath of the Sicilians. The rivalry between 
them and the Neapolitans was further intensified by the 
King's blunders and insincerity. The Sicilians, boasting 
of their loyalty whilst the Neapolitans were submissive 
to Murat, sulked when officials were dispatched from 
Naples to govern them: the Neapolitans grumbled to see 
their civil and military offices filled by courtiers whom 
Ferdinand had brought with him from Palermo. The 
King levied what taxes he chose in Naples; in Sicily he 
had to accept what taxes the Parliament voted to him. 
Evidently he must be annoyed as long as different sys- 
tems existed side by side in the two halves of his king- 
dom, so he resolved to bring both under the same regime. 
But should he level Naples up to Sicily, or level Sicily 
(own to Naples? He leveled down, depriving the Sicil- 
^ians of their poor shred of a constitution, and he sealed 
this act of tiniformity by assuming the title of King of 
the Two SiciUes, December 12, 1816.^ ^ \i b^ ^IqO 
Mettemich connived at this reactionary change, which 

1 BItteto kb litk>iii ra&L^ TV id VmsAm. aad HI cl SioOy; 
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erased the word "Coastitution" from Italian politics. , 
"It Buit«d our interest," he wrote, "to enter into the ^' 
designs of the Neapolitan Court, and thua prevent Sictly 
from serving as an example to the Kingdom of Xaplcs 
subsequently, and also to prevent the numeron§ consti- 
tutionalists of this kingdom (supported by this example), 
from seeking to induce the ministry to give them ahm a 
representative government."' And he persuaded Eng- 
land — the sponsor of the Constitntion of 1812, and the 
supposed exemplar of the blesaioga of a nation governed 
by a parliament — to consent to the strangling of her 
god-«hild. When Marquis Grimaldi, secretary to the 
Fiedmontese embassy at London, remarked to Lord Mel- 
ville that England allowed her daughters to die at nurse, 
the latter Hmiled and replied that it was not certain that 
a wholly English constitution would suit Sicily. Two 
days later Grimaldi, who had some irony, said to another 
Tory minister, "It seems to me that the constitutions of 
English manufacture which you ship abroad are of very 
light texture." To which Hamilton answered, "It was 
needed in Sicily when we planted tt there: if they have 
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Austria; the teims being that Ferdinand ahonld famish 
^ I 6^000 troops in case Austria were attacked; that he 
shiftdd nol oondnde peace wtthont her consent; and that 
he should commnnicate to Austria any information which 
might affect the tranquillity of Austria's Italian prov- 
inces. For economy's sake, Tuscany's rehttions with 
foreign Powers were chiefly conducted through Austria's 
diplomatic agents. Notwithstanding this apparent sub- 
mission, the Grand Duke strove to be master at home, 
where the influence of the reform laws of Peter Leopold 
was still showing itself in the more peaceable disposition 
of the Tuscans. It was Ferdinand's rule to plead the 
littleness of Tuscany as an excuse for not meddling 
abroad, and when Mettemich, not satisfied vrith the 
formal alliance, urged that Tuscany take the initiatiye 
in making a league of Italian States to be consigned to 
Austrian protection, she replied that, while she was 
touched by the honor, her modesty forbade her presum- 

' ing to move before her big neighbors : let him consult 
them first, and then come to her. Again, when he in- 
irited her to intrust her postal service to Austria's super- 
>intendence, — a proposition too transparent to deceive 

^anybody who knew Mettemich's habit of lifting seals 

"and reading letters not addressed to himself, — she de- 
clined; and she again asserted her dignity when Austrian 

* regiments, on their way home from Naples, wished to 
cross her territory. It was doubtless this refusal to 

\ surrender wholly her independent action that led Met- 
temich to speak somewhat gloomily of her ** sadly altered 
feeling," of the weakness of her ministry and of the dis- 
content of all classes of her people, and to regret, like the 
philanthropist he was, ^that a land so highly favored by 
nature ahonld have lost even the hope of a happier exist- 

In Fknna he met with no resistance. Maria Louisa 
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\ preferred the title of Austrian archducheea to tbftt of 
Napoleon's empress, and she willingly allowed her polity 
to be directed from Vienna, so long as she was allowed to 

I direct the pmictilio of her little court. In Modena, the 
Duke treated Austria as a spoiled child treats a forbearing 
nurae; sure of her protection when he needed it, he had 

I hia own wilful way is bis daily affairs. It was said that 

I he organized a gang of emugglers to introduce oontiabaiul 
goods into the Austrian provinces by night; it is oertttin 

I that his subservience to the Vatican, and his selfishneaa, 
displeased the Austrian chancellor, to whom he seamed 

1 to behave more like a prudent land-owner than like ft 
sovereign. But Mettemicb shrewdly refrained from 

I saying downright, " I forbid ; " he knew Francis's bull-dog 

' nature; he knew, too, that he could be whipped into 

■"obedience if he became too unruly. 

At Rome Mettemich encountered greater opposition. 
Cardinal Conaalvi, the Secretary of State, had studied 
the Mettemichian wiles at the Congress, and was himself 
passing clever in intrigue. Pope Pius was of a kindly- 
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becaiue, he said, bis duty as Christ^s Vicar restricted 
Um to a peaceful policy, and forbade him, the Father of 
the Catholic Church, from preferring one son before 
the others. Mettemich protested that the story of his 
dealings with the Carbonari was a lie invented by them 
4o injure him in the eyes of the Holy Father: in vain, 
even he oould not bind the protean politicians of the 
Vatican, who, like the Homeric heroes, when hard pressed 
in their fight for temporal advantage, suddenly became 
invisible and invulnerable in a spiritual mist. Those 
petticoated old men wrangled manfully until the moment 
when a foe made as if to strike them; then they pointed 
to their feminine garb and excUimed tauntingly, ^ What I 
you, a man, would strike defenseless women I " Metter- 
nich, who had more at stake than a coveted strip of papal 
territory, who knew that those epicene old creatures could 
foment trouble in every diocese and parish ruled over by 
Emperor Francis, wisely refrained his hand. But while 
he failed to get an open avowal of his mastery, he could 
content himself by reflecting that his influence was greater 
at Rome than the Pope admitted, and that at the first 
alarm the petticoated schemers of the Vatican would send 
post-haste for his help. 

In Piedmont, however, his artifices ended neither in 
victory nor drawn battle, but in defeat. The little King- 
dom of Piedmont lay in the bended elbow of the Alps; 
beyond them, on the west, was France, on ihe north, 
Switzerland; eastward the Ticino River separated from 
Lombardy, now Austrian; on the south, murmured the 
tideless waters of the Midland Sea. The Piedmontese 
were in character the most independent and robust of the 
Italians. Lees than any of their brothers had they been 
inspired by the Renaissance,* or enervated by its decay. 
In religion they were bigoted Catholics, as strict and 
intolerant and sincere as John Knox's Scotchmen or 
John Calvin^s Genevans. Thqr had been ruled by a line 
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of remarkable princes, who believed literally in the divine 
right of kingS) and who made Boldiera of all those sub- 
jects who had not been made priests or monks. Thus 
little Piedmont was, among the emasculate States of 
Italy, what little Brandenburg was among the Germaa 
States, — & drilling-field and barracks. During the 
eighteenth century it lay "between the hammer and Um 
anvil," France threatening on the weat, Austria tbreat- 
! ening on the east. In 1814, when he recovered his 
' throne, Victor Emanuel set about reorganizing his array 
j and administration according to the traditional policy of 
his family. He was autocratic and exacting; but he was 
honest, and he haughtily resented foreign interference, j 
Mettemich saw that Piedmont, which the brief domiiia> ] 
tion of the French bad ^ot del>ased, might become »a 
eyrie whence patriotic Italians could pounoe down upon 
I and harry his slave-drivers in Lombardy. An iadepeo* 
' dent Italian State, ruled by a native Itialian prince, vras 
a dangerous neighbor. His first endeavor, therefore, 
was to catch Victor Emanuel in an offensive-defensive 
alliance. Failing in this, be schemed to cripple Pied- 
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/ ihe shonld liold the positions which she dciemed necesnaiy 

' for fulfilling her task. But the King of Prussia advised 

Victor Emanuel to stand firm, and the Csar informed the 
Austrian chancellor that he deceived himself if he thought 
Bussia would acquiesce in despoiling Piedmont of the 
Upper Novarese.^ 

Benewing the attack on the other flank, Mettemich 
again proposed the league; upon which Victor Emanuel 

1 wrote Emperor Francis that *^ inasmuch as my ancestors 
and myself haye negotiated as equals with equsJs, whether 
with France or Austria, I cannot surrender this equality 
and cease to be an independent soyereign, in a confedera- 
tion in which you would be such.'** Again Castlereagh 
urged Piedmont to comply, adding as an inducement, 
that if she did comply, Austria woidd doubtless drop the 
question of ceding the Upper Novarese and would with- 
draw her troops from Alessandria. The Emperor, in*an 
autograph letter to the King, hinted at these very favors, 
and coyered his hook with tempting bait: his own posi- 
tion in the league, he said, would not be that of Aus- 
trian Emperor, but simply that of the Sovereign of Lom- 
bardy and Venice; hence there could be no inequality 
between himself and the sovereigns of the other Italian 
States. But Victor Emanuel would not nibble at this 
bait; and again the Csar encouraged him. 

So Mettemich was compelled for the present to desist 
from his scheme. Unable to coax or coerce ]E^iedmont, 
he vented his spite in teasing and petty persecutions. 
The Austrian garrison which had lingered without excuse 

, for more than a year in Alessandria was withdrawn, but it 
s i destroyed the outer fortifications before going. Not long 
after these events Victor Ehnanuel wrote to his brother 
Charles Felix: ** Austria, left to her own resources, is 
not stronger in Italy than we are. I made this calcula- 
tion some months ago when they were unwilling to restore 
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AlessaDdria, and were asking for the Upper Korarese, 
and I made it in the presence of Stackelberg, Buboa, 
Bianohi, and other Austrian generals, showing tliat the 
Emperor ooold not employ more than 120,000 soldiers 
Eigainst OS, whereas I can dispose of 100,000 soldiers ia 
an offensive war against him, ar-' '-j a defensive I can 
very far surpass him, having 80, l men in the oigaaized 
militia, besides the reserves, wb with the rest, foru 
an arm; of 400,000 soldiers." > 
out humor, that the Austrian g«n' 
ooovinced by his demonstration tJ 
ritory MOD oeued and Alessai 



King adds, not with- 
is were so thoroughly 
the demand for (er> 
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CHAPTER rV. 

CONSPtRACnS. 

Br the end of the year 1815 despotism was thas re- 
■tond in Italy, the obsolete became onoe more current, 
and the Golden Age o£ Paternalism was eTeiywhere pro- 
claimed. Each pet^ ^rant bnsied himself in securing 
the throne which the Ho^ Alliance had assigned to him, 
and Mettemich labored without pause to bring all the 
princelings, either thronffh intimidation or chicane, imder 
the control of AoBtria. But to every goremment there 
are two parties, the governors and the governed ; and the 
rulers who had imposed the Old Regime on Italy found 
that the submissive and nonchalant subjects of the eigh- 
teenth century had disappeared. Formerly die people 
hod borne oppression as a patient bears an incurable 
disease, murmuring at times, and at times writhing to 
ease their bed-ridden backs, but not hoping for a recov- 
ery; the Revolution, however, had taught them that their 
ills were not irremediable, that despotism itself was not 
eternally fixed in the laws of nature, that there were 
hope and freedom for brave hearts. They had 'seen the 
rigid system of Absolutist kings and privileged nobles 
melt away like frost before the fires of revolution ; they 
had seen monarchs scamper under cover, and the Pope 
himself led hither and tiiither, a mere feeble old man, 
whose protests were unheeded and whose sacred ofBce was 
onrespected. Napoleon's achievements made that ancient 
superstition, — ** the divine right of kings, " — a mockery 
forever, and the force behind Napoleon spread the oonvio- 
tion that rulsn ahoold be the servtot^ not the niMteif 
flfk people. 




COM8PIBACIE8. 

Moreover, the Italians had been roused into activity, y 
In the wan, many had won distinction; in civil offices, ^ 
others had risen to prominence. The conscription had 
helped to dim local jealousies and to infuse a spirit of 
discipline in the lower classes; education had been let 
down to thousands who had never before known their 
alphabet. This activity ii use of powers long 

dormant; and from the co... of power came self- 

respect, — the recognition by it they are of some 

value in the world, — and froc aational self-respect 

slowly unfolded. Fifty yearb ^ e, the Italians had 
taken their servitude indifferei with that fatalistio 

acquiescence which deadens effon r they were ashamed 

of it, and were resolved to prove themselves worthy of 
the comradeship of freemen. You can trace the budding 
of this regenerative influence in their very dissatisfaction 
with their greatly improved material condition under 
Napoleon; they had better codes of justice, a more equal 
system of taxation, and a fur chance to rise high in the 
army or the State, and yet they were not satisfied. Bona- 
parte was a splendid master compared with the Bourbons, 
but he waa still a master, to whom they submitted unwil- 
lingly. They oonld not hope to overthrow him; but they 
looked forward to bis death aa the signal for the assertion 
of their independence. When Napoleon snooumbed in / 
1814, they thought the hour of their deliveraooe at hand, ' 
but they were unprepared; like sparrows they were limed 
by the cajtderies and insincerity oi the English and Aus- 
trians. When a deputattOD of Lombards, beaded by 
Confalonieri, went to Paris to plead for self-goverhment 
. in Korthem Italy, the Emperor of Austria blondy in> 
formed tbem, "You belong to me I7' right of cession and 
by right of oonqnest." Caatlereagh, this English minis- 
ter, to whom they appealed, entertained tbem with praises 
of their new master: "Anstria," sud be, "is a govern- 
tnent against whioh SDhjeets have law need to be <n tbur 
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gnaid than any other: in the history of that House down 
to oar time there are no traces of abuse of power or vio- 
lence; it never errs through excess, but sometimes rather 
through defect of these.*' The Czar, to whom they were 
admitted after many delays, cut off discussion of politics 
by saying that he hoped the Northern Italians would be 
ocmtent, as arrangements had been made to assure their 
hapinness, and he dismissed the envoys by expressing 
his pleasure at having made their personal acquaint- 
ance.^ Conscious at last that they had been betrayed and 
that the favorable moment had slipped by them, the 
Italians now resorted to plots. They had secret negotia- 
tions with Napoleon at Elba, whom they exhorted to 
appear among them, to unify Italy under his sceptre, and 
to crown his marvelous career by 'becoming Emperor, 
with Rome for his capital. But Napoleon trusted to the 
devotion and power of the French, rather than to them, 
in his last duel with Fortune, and after Waterloo the 
Italians were left without protection against their despots. 
But when king s are tyiunts,-citizens conspire. The 
seeds of Liberalism had been sown in Italy, and the pa- 
ternal governments could not exterminate them. Dis- 
content, forbidden to utter itself, rankled in secret and 
exhaled contagion from town to town and from class to 
class. Officers, angiy at being displaced by foreigners 
or by court favorites; soldiers, mustered out of the ser- 
vice; judges, magistrates, and a horde of bureaucratic 
underlings, dismissed because they had been appointed 
by the French; civilians, disgusted by uncertain taxes 
and restricted trade; priests and monks, reluctant at 
being forced back into a life of dependence; brigands and 
criminals, always hostile to the existing government: 
these, and all others who had a grievance, were drawn 
into the ranks of the Opposition. But discontent is a 
vague and sterile sentiment which soon wears itself out in 
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and what form of popular gorem 
all agreed that the firBt attack n 
the tyrants. This was the nuoleus 
however dUoordant, olong, the \ 
z«iMd motivei often BelSsb and bai 

The Mettemiohian syatem alloi 
pcditios. You miffht be a priest or 
lawyer, b^garman, or thief, bnt jc 
becaoM being a citizen im^ 
knowledged Intereete and rights in tb 
oi^ and State, — and this waa an un 
the eyee of the Holy Allianoe. Instt 
that your ruler relieved you of the i 
of public affairs, you presumed to 1 
knew what waa good for you. Yon o 
tioD and liberty as a child cries for i 
gerotu playthings, and when these w 
yoa stormed and sulked at your pra 
you, forsooth, were as much intereete 
laioh, or the Duke of Modena, or t! 

your own welfare! This was tl 
Itaken by the upholders <rf the Old '. 
jehampionB of ito1I>^'»^ '- * 
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hate a strong faacination: the mystery which gives a 
fictitious dignity, the ezclosiTeness which seems to give 
distinction, attract not less than the social or benevolent 
porposes for which snch fraternities are usually formed. 
In Italy the secret political sects were the only vessels in 
which the must of patriotism could gather and ferment. 
Secrecy was doubly imperative, because on it depended 
not only the existence of the organization, but also the 
very lives of the members. The revolutionary period 
been prolific in dubs, and it was natural that the 
Italians should turn to these as the fittest agencies for 
undermining the fortress of Absolutism. Had not the 
despised Jacobins in France dominated the revolution 
which overthrew Louis XVI? Had not the Tugendbund 
in Gtermany aroused a patriotic fury which avenged at 
Leipzig the humiliation at Jena? The historian knows 
that there were mighty forces behind the Jacobins, and 
that Stein was behind the Tugendbund, but the Italians 
saw ouly the visible workers, and concluded that in the 
dubs themselves lay the victorious means. Long expe- 
rience with crafty rulers and an innate aptitude for diplo- 
mBCj — which is only a dignified and official kind of 
cunning — made them peculiarly expert conspirators. 
The intolerable political situation furnished them with 
an excuse, had any been sought, for embarking in their 
perilous secret enterprise against the restored govern- 
ments. The majority of the conspirators, at least at first, 
had doubtless a sufficient motive in their vague but real 
desire for national independence and in their determina- 
tion to escape from actual burdens; others conspired be- 
cause they had failed of an office, or had lost their occu- 
pation, or merely because they loved the excitement of 
plotting; others, again, wished to avenge private insults; 
and many were drawn into the mysterious circles through 
ooriositjoir through the example of friends or through 
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The most famous, the most widely disseminated, and 
the most powerful of all the secret societiea which sprang / 
up in Italy was that of the Carbonari, or Charcoal- mole- ^ 
ers. It multiplied so rapidly that after a few yeara its 
members hoped to clothe it with additional awe by invent- / 
ing legends which linked itn nnrrin to a remote nast."^ ^B 
They alBrmed that the Pcrsi ihipers of Mithras, ^H 

the adepts of the Eleusinian n , the Knights of St. ^| 

John, and the Rostorucians b 3een earlier Carbo- 

nari. A mediieval hermit, wl his days in making 

prayers and charcoal in the fo< f Germany, was the / 

patron of the sect; a k'""* ;, who lost his wayVy 

while hunting, and was iceived by charooal- 

bumera, had, so the story ran, bestowed honors upon 
them and ennobled their guild. These were the legends, 
bred by that myth-loving iostiuct which cradlea the in* 
fancy of sects and parties in the supernatural or the an- 
cient. But Clio smiles incredulously at these fictions, 
and though she cannot, in the case of the- Carbonari, tell 
jnst when and where that society originated, still sbe can 
discard feariessly those reports of the hermit St. Theobald 
. and the strayed monarch. The Carbonari first began to I 
attract attention in the Kingdom of Naples about the year I 
1808. A Genoese named Maghella, who burned with ' 
hatred of the French, is said to have initiated several 
Neapolitans into a secret order whose purpose it was to 
goad their oountrymeo into rebellion. They quitted 
Naples, where Murat's vigilant policy kept too strict a 
watch on conspirators, and retired to the Abruizi, where ^ 
in order to disarm suspicion they pretended to be engaged ^^ 
in charcoal -bnming. As their numbers increased, ^ento 
were sent to establish lodges in the principal towns. The 
Bourbon long, shut np in Sicily, soon heard of them, 
and as he had not hesitated at letting loose with English 
aid galley-prisoners, or at encouraging briganda, to ha* 
rasa Mont, eo be eagerly oonnived with these oonapira* 
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ton in the hope of reeoTering his throne. Marat, having 
ttriven for seyeral years to suppress the Carbonari, at 
last, when he found his power slipping from him, reversed 
his policy towards them, and strove to conciliate them. 
But it was too late: neither he nor they could prevent the 
restoration of the Bourbons under the protection of Aus- 
tria. The sectaries who had hitherto foolishly expected • 
that, if the French could be expeUed, Ferdinand would 
grant them a Liberal government, were soon cured of 
their delusion, and they now plotted against him as sedu- 
lously as they had plotted against his predecessor.CTheir 
membership increased to myriads; their lodges, starting 
up in every village in the Kingdom of Naples, had rela- 
tions with branch-societies in all parts of the Peninsula: 
to the anxious ears of European despots the name Car- 
y bonaro soon meant all that was lawless and terrible; it 

meant anarchy, chaos, assassinatioiu/ 
P' ^Bu t when we read the catechism, or confession of faith, 
I of the Carbonari we are surprised by the reasonableness 
/ of their aims and tenets. The duties of the individual 
j Carbonaro were, **to render to the Almighty the worship 
due to Him; to serve the fatherland with zeal; to rever- 
ence religion and laws; to fulfil the obligations of nature 
and friendship; to be faithful to promises; to observe 
silence, discretion, and charity; to cause harmony and 
good morals to prevail; to conquer the passions and sub- 
mit^the will; and to abhor the seven deadly sins.** The 
scope of the Society was to disseminate instruction; to 
unite the different classes of society under the bond of 
love; to impress a national character on the people, and to 
interest theon in the preservation and defense of the fa- 
therland and of religion; to destroy by moral culture the 
source of crimes due to the general depravity of mankind ;^^ 
to piateot the weak and to raise up the unfortunate.^ 
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These we orthy aims, bat, we ask, why did the 
Church, w had for ceotiiries pretended that the regen- / 
eratioo of mi kind had been intrusted to her by God's v 
command, — why did she leave to oonspirators, met in 
secret at tb< rril of their lires, the execution of her holj 
mission? her mission had ceased to be holyl By 

her league lou, olerance in matters 

spiritual, bj ct iny in matters tem- 

poral, by the ^ ■■• her prelates, by the 

sensuality and a inest ts, by the ignorance 

and sensuality oi ner ni lad lost her divine 

birthright, she had eeased 1 Ize the souls of her . 

children. That Carbonaro > n announced, what / 

many men had long felt, that itin w>)servances and pre- v 
scriptions of the Catholic Church were unnecessary to the 
leading of a pious, humane life. It went still farther and 
asserted the un-Catholio doctrine of liberty of oonacience : 
"to every Carbonaro," >o reads one of its articles, 
"belongs the uatoial and nnalterable right to worslup 
the Almighty according to his own intuition and under* 
standing." 

We must not be misled, however, by these enlightened 
professions, into a wrong notion of the real purposes <^ 
Carbonarism. Pontics, in spite of a rule forbiddingl 
political discussion, were the main business, and ethicst 
but the incidental concern of the conspirators. They4 
organized th^ Order under republican forms as if to 
prefigure the ideal towards which they aspired. The 
Kepublio was subdivided into provinces, each of which 
was controlled by a grand lodge, that of Salerno being 
the **parent." There were also foor **Tribes," each 
having a cooncil and holding an Bnn"ft1 diet. Each tribe 
had a Senate, which advised a House of Representatives, 
and this framed the laws which a magistiaoy executed. 
There were courts of the first inttanoe, of appeal, and of 
eassatioe, and no Carbooavo night bring nit in the oivil 
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^^ioartB against a f eUow member, unless he had first failed 
to get redress in one of these. If strictly followed, this 
oomplicated scheme must hare given the Gkx>d Cousins 
some experience in living on terms of mutual equality 
and some notion of popular government, within the limits 
of the sect; but fictitious oharooal-makers were not less 

/ sensitive than other mortals to the distinctions between 
^ ability and dulness; and they fell under the dictatorship 
of a few leaders in whose election they had only a nom- 
inal part, and into whose proceedings they were not 
JMlmitted. 

\ The Carbonari borrowed some of their rites from the 

^^eemasons, with whom indeed they were commonly 
reported to be in such close relations that Freemasons 
who joined the ^Carbonic Bepublio** were spared the 
formality of initiation; other parts of their ceremonial 
they copied from the New Testament, with such additions 
as the special objects of the order called for. To many 
persons who do not understand the power which symbols 
and arbitrary ceremonials exert over nine tenths of man- 
kind, those of the Charcoal-makers may seem puerile, 
but to the Charcoal-makers they were solemn enough, 
being the signs of life and death. The house where the 
meeting was held was called the ^^ftaracca,*' or hut, the 
lodge itself was the ^^ vendita^^* or place of sale ; members 
saluted each other as **Buoni Cvfflni^^^ or ^^Qood Cons- . 
ins,'' and stigmatized the uninitiated as ^^pagans." God 
was honored with the titie of Grrand Master of the Uni- 
verse. Christ, an Honorary Grand Master, was known 
as the Lamb, and every Good Cousin pledged himself to 
rescue the Lamb from the jaws of the Wolf, — ^rranny, 
that is, — >' which had long persecuted him. St. Theobidd 
was the special patron of the society. There were com- 
monly two d^prees, that of the Apprentices and that of 
the Masters, but there were sometimes others, — in Sicily 
we hear of eleven, — lifted above the vulgar level and 
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adorned irith interminabla titles. Having been elected 1 
}fj an nnuumous vote, the candidate fur apprenticealiip * 
wu ocmdoeted to the barrack by his Master, and left 
awhile in the *'closet of reflection,** where, we may sap- 
poM, exdtament and suspense piUihed his nerves on a 
high key. ^len he vas brought- always bandaged, to 
the door of ih& lodge, in which « a slide, whereby oer- 
tun qnestiooi were put to him irom within. Having 
answered tbete satisfactorily, he vra» admitted into tha 
hall itself, where the Grand Master, seated before a huga 
tree-tmnk, thus addressed bim; "Profane one I the first 
qaalities we seek are sincerity of heart and a heroio 
constanoy in scorning perils. Have you these?" The 
neophyte replied, "Yes," and was then dismissed to take 
his "first journey." On bis return, he was asked what 
he had observed; "Noises and obstacles," was his an- 
swer, which the Grand Master expounded in this wise: 
"This first journey is the emblem of human life; the 
noise of the leaves and the obstacles indicate that, being 
of fnul flesh, as we swim in this vale of tears, we cannot 
arrive at virtue unless we be guided by reason and 
assisted by good works." After that the neophyte moat 
take a "second journey," in which be passed through a 
fire and beheld a trunkless human head, — the former 
symbolized charity, which purges the heart, the latter 
was a warning of the doom of traitors. Having been 
brought back to the lodge, he was made to kneel before 
the Grand Master's block, and to repeat the following 
oath, "I swear and promise on the institution of this 
order in general, and on this steel (the axe which served 
the Grand Master ai a gavel), the punisher of perjurers, 
to keep scrupulously the seorets of the Carbonic Bepublio ; 
not to write, grave, nor paint anything, without having 
reoeived written permission. I swear that I will suooor 
my fdlowmanf and especially the Good Consins Carbon- 
ari, in MM of their needs, and in so far as my means per- 
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mit, and likewise not to attaint the honor of their fami- 
lies. If I prove forsworn, I consent that my body be 
hewn in pieces, then burnt, and my ashes scattered to the 
winds, that my name be held in execration by all Good 
Coosins on earth. And so Grod help mel** Then he 
demanded light, and was unbandaged in the middle of 
the room, where the members sorronnded him, and bran- 
dished axes. ^ These weapons,*' the Grand Master ex- 
plained to him, **will serve to slay yon if you perjure 
yourself; but they will fly to your aid if you prove faith- 
foL'* Then the badge, countersign, and grip were given, 
and the meeting was concluded with regular business pro- 
ceedings.^ Sometimes the Apprentice was sworn in by 
a single Carbonaro, or again, he was received by mem- 
bers in masks so that he could not recognize them. He 
must pass a year's probation, during which, though igno- 
rant of the secrets of the Order, he was liable to be called 
upon to show his obedience and courage before he was 
advanced to the Master's degree. 

The ordeal prescribed for this occasion was more awful, 
to correspond to the greater responsibility imposed on 
Masters Carbonari, and consisted of an imitation, — shall 
we say a travesty? — of the Passion of Christ. The 
lodge assembled **when the cock crew at the appearance 
of the morning star." •^Who is this rash Apprentice 
who dares to disturb our sublime labors? " asked the Ter- 
rible One; upon which the sponsors led the Apprentice 
out to the ^Garden of Olives," where he repeated Christ's 
prayer. On their return, the Terrible One 'said, ^^The 
man is thirsty," and an Elxpert reached him a cup. Then 
he was bound, and led before other Experts who imper- 
sonated Pontius Pilate, Caiphas, Herod, and the Captain 
of the Centurions. **Art thou the son of God?" quoth 
Herod. *^Thou sayest it," the Apprentice replied. Then 
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the Good Cousing mocked liim, and clamored for hii * 
death. He was crowned with thorns, stripped, bound to 
a oolumu and given 6,666 stripes, — not, we infer, by 
actual coimt, — and then be wan stretched on the Cross. 
But the multitude relented, and cried out that mercy be 
shown to him. So his bandage is taken ofi and he stood 
among his fellows, a Master Caruwnaro.' 

The Boheme of symboliam spun >y the fantastic bruna 
ct the Carbonari would have de' ited the quibbling stu- 
dents of the Zohar or the Kabbaia. Thus when the noo> 
phyte was asked, "Who is your father? " he was to raise 
his eyes towards heaven; when asked, "Who is your 
mother ? " he lowered them toward earth ; and when asked 
"Whore are your brothers?" he looked round on the 
members of the lodge.^TheCarbonaro colors were blauET) 
red, and blue: black signified first charcoal, and then I 
faith i^red was fire and chari^; blue was smoke and I 
hope. /The Grand Master's block represented thesurface^J 
of the earth; the tree from which it was out reminded 
tlie Carbonari of the heavens which are spread impar> 
tially over all peramis; its roots meant stability; its foli- 
age suggested perpetual greenness, and that *'as our pro- 
genitors, having lost their innocence, covered their shame 
with leaves, so we, amid the same universal depravity, 
ought to hide our brother's faults, and particularly our 
own." The linen sheet, in which the Apprentice was 
wrapped, taught that "jnst as the plant from which it 
was made by toil and maceration had become wings, bo> 
we should become pure and clean by oontinuous and un- 
wearied effort." Water pnriiled. Salt kept from oor- 
mption. The crowo of thorns reminds us, says the 
Curbonaro chaplain, "that wearing it on our bc«d, we 
must be motionless aitd cantious in order to avoid its 
pricks; likewise wearing it on our wills w« mnst not be 
restive nnder the dinninion of intellect and reason, but 
mM a.O.e.M.1 
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eTer remoyed from Tioe, and attached to yirtae only/* 
The cross, plainly enough the emblem of travail, perse- 
ention, and death, ^teaches us to persevere in our efforts 
without fear, in imitation of Jesus Christ, who voluntarily 
suffered deaih that he might lead us on so sublime a 
road.** The earth, which hides the body in oblivion, 
typifies the secrecy in which the mysteries of the Order 
must be hidden. The ladder was a sign that virtue can 
be attained toilfuUy, step by step. The bundle of fag- 
ots meant union: ^it is also the material for the sub- 
lime furnace of our works,** continues the expositor, 
^wherein, reunited by the same spirit, we love mutually 
to kindle our hearts with the fervid heat of charity, which 
makes us perfect and renews us, like the fagots in the 
fire, changing their quality into another; thus our hearts 
being kindled by the fragrance of our labors are sub- 
limed in hope.** ^ 

But we need delve no farther into the mystic imagin- 
ings of the Charcoal-makers. The passion for symbols 
and aUegory soars to the sublime or sinks to the ridicu- 
lous, as the poetry and creeds of the world and the pedan- 
tries of theology show; but even symbols which to the 
uninitiated seem commonplace or bizarre, may have vital 
significance to believers. Your national flag, for in- 
stance, what is it to the African savage but a strip of 
party-colored doth; but to your countrymen in battle it 
means all that is dearer than life. And so that mummery 
and crude qnnbolism of the Carbonari may have touched 
their imagination and hallowed their resolves. 

More practical were the penalties which they decreed 
for offenders. Treachery they punished by death, the 
execution to be secret, whether the culprit were brought 
to trial or not. Lighter offenses had lighter chastise- 
ment. Suspension from the lodge for a given time, gen- 
eral imprecation, burning in effigy, and the interdiction 
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ti fin, vatar* and all iatoroourse, were tlte usual pimisli- 
1 a rising scale of Beverity. It was naturally 
BOM heinous to iajura a Good Cousin than a 
Figui and there were carious discrimiuatiuns in judging 
the impoctMMe of crimeo. Thm a Good Cousin might 
be ■napanded from six month* *" ■> -"-ar for drunkenness, 
or from nx months to two yea unbling or adultery, 

bat tiie lattn- crime was mon al when the woman 

htqtpeoed to be a Pagan, and wife or daughter of 

« Carbooara.^ 

The Caiboikari floorished in i Ongdom of Naples, 
but the mniflcations of their oi spread out into all 
parts of Italy, and where there wiw uo Charcoal-makers' 
vendUa then were sore to be other sects devoted to tha 
same oause. Like the literary societies of the previoua 
oentuiy, they delighted in grotesque or absurd titles, neb 
as the Unshirted, the Uermita, the White Pilgrims, the 
Sleepers, the Adelphi, the Oppressed not Conqoered. 
At Ravenna there were the American Hunters, to which 
Byron belonged; at Padua, the Universi^ stndeots had 
a club called the Savages, and were accused of prefer- 
ring blood as a beverage; in Romagna, there were tha 
Sons of Mars, all soldiers past or present; at Modena, 
the Spilla Nera Society plotted in behalf of the Bona- 
partists; at Leghorn, the Bucatori were popularly be- 
lieved to commit at least one murder a day; the Decisi, 
who infested Calabria and the Abrum, had among tbdr 
ofRcera a "registrar of the dead " and a "director of fu- 
nerals," and they used blood as well as ink on their diplo- 
mas. Even the women oaoght the general infection : at 
Naples we hear of a society of " Gtardenereases " in whose 
ritual flower-pots and sprinklerB rose to mystic signifi- 
oanoe. Carbooaricm itself was oarefolly organised in 

> CbriMMvinm (Waimw, 18SS), a Owmm bm^atioB hj H. DoMfaf 
ef a iMMk paUkhad ia Loadaa ta 18S1, MtitM Mra 
CH(M t^ll* <8*rt «CAa^,, ----'-- 
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Fraooe, where, before long, La&yette, Louis Philippe, 
and other prominent politicians were known to be Good 
Cousins. Of the Hetairia, a leagne formed with the in- 
tent of freeing Ghreece from the Turks, and having a 
branch at Milan, or of the plotters in Germany, we need 
not speak. Whoever has visited the slumbering crater 
of Solf atara near Naples will remember how he was first 
impressed bj the supernal stillness and desolation: the 
wlutish sandy sur&ce of the crater seemed to be strewn 
with human ashes; but if he scraped a little hole in the 
sand he found the earth beneath too hot to touch; and-if 
he but put his ear to the ground, he heard portentous 
rumblings; and now and then he saw jets of sulphurous 
steam puff and rise from crannies along the margin of 
the crater. After 1816, Italy was a political Solfatara 
—outwardly a dry, dead crust, but inwardly molten with 
suppressed passions and seething with pent-up desifes. 
/^ Mettemich and his pupils in government were not 
l^gnorant of their danger, but their maxim was, **Keep 
If the surface quiet," and their wisdom lay in closing all 
j the safety-valves. They saw no more in these symptoms 
( of popular discontent with tyranny than the purpose of 
/ a minority of bad men to overthrow the legitimate order 
] and to profit by the anarchy that must ensue. So Leo 
( the Tenth saw only a ** monkish squabble" in Luther's 
f protest. Mettemich himself, and those who like him 
imaipned that they took a philosophic view of history, 
held the theory that the European body politic had re- 
cently been suffering from a virulent disease. Jacobinism, 
— a sort of political black measles, — which had been 
most fatal in France, and which was now wearing itself 
out under a milder form in Italy. As State physicians 
it was their duty to administer opiates, or even to dap 
the patient in a strait- jacket, until the delirium' should 
be quelled. But we can see that those old practitioners 
wero woefully mistaken What they thought poison in 
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tbe blood, was the fever of re juTenescence ; the spirit of 
Liber^, deoietl attorance and activity in the open, was 
Mcretlf quickening the hearts of conspirators. God 
works not by whims and spurts but Bh)wly, hiwfully, 
witboot stay or afterthought : when He discerns that a 
speoM or a system has fulfilled ''"i mission. He does not 
at onoe blot it out, He does ooi annihilate it, but He 
leplaoes it by another, and the pi oess of substitution is 
gradual. He is the Great Joine. who wastes no mate- 
rial, bat fashions the new out of tbe old. Since Crea- 
tion's dawn He has needed to ui ike not a single atom; 
what then was, has sufficed for the infinite variety of His 
bandiwork. When creeds or polities, having served their 
time, become materialized and obstructive, fearful of the 
Present and wholly relying on the Poat, He discloses to 
a few Boulfl the better Ideal which is to conquer and 
transform tbe world. And as if to teach us His omnipo- 
tence, He intrusts His message not to the world's Hitet 
but often to menial and despised agenta. [As out of tiie 
catacombs of old Borne there issued a new spirit, so out X 
of the burrows where tbe Carbonari plotted, the Ideal of y 
Freedom was to issue and to pervade Italy, — an Ideal 
not soon to be realised, owing to the perverseness and 
frailty and blunders of those to whom it was revealed, 
and to the huge bulk of that other Ideal, of the Old 
K^gime which it most slowly dissolve.^ 
"^ — -The safety of the clubs of conspirafon depended upon 
KCreoy, and we have seen by what terrible threats they 
sought to deter informers; but it was inevitable that the 
existence of an organizatioD which had off -shoots in every 
district, and whose raember^ip soon numbered a quarter 
of a million, should be known to the ever anxious, ever ; 
watchful myrmidons of t3rnumy. Carbonarism, as any I 
one oould see, set op a State within tbe State, a tentative "^ 
Bepublio amid an Antocraoy, and it proposed to abolish 
aatocncjr altogetber. No govenuMnt, however feeble 
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or inoompetent it may be, can tolerate sach an enemy, 
which aims at its destruction. The Bourbons at Naples 
had a strong instinct of self-preservation and a strong 
loTe of power, both of which warned them that strenuous 
measures were needed. But how to seize the skulking 
Briarean monster? Hercules slew Hydra, but the many- 
headed Carbonaria was invisible. Nevertheless, Prince 
Canosa, the Neapolitan Director of Police, was not 
daunted. He set his spies and detectives on the track 
of the conspirators; with money in hand he waited to buy 
the revelations of traitors; he commanded his agents to 
join the Order that they might not only learn the secrets 
of the (}ood Cousins but also instigate discord among 
them. He knew the ettiotucij of fighting fire with fire, 
and so he organized a rival secret society to serve as a 
li counterpoise to Carbonaro influence. The Caldeiari pr 
Tinkers were his prot^gds, who had their mystic cauldron 
and fire, their ritual and buffoonery, and who were 
pledged to support the Bourbons. Thus when rats infest 
your house you send a ferret through the wainscoting to 
drive them out; but the Bourbon ferrets had dull teeth 
and littie pluck, and the Charcoal-makers throve in spite 
of the Tinkers, and in spite of the eaves-dropping poUoe. 
Canosa himself was scarcely surprised that his cun- 
ning measures could only keep the surface calm, without 
checking the ferment beneath, for he looked* deeper than 
did many of his colleagues, and he was wise in Machia- 
vellian wisdom. Divide et impera^ was his warning to 
the ^ Kings of the Earth:** ^You have forgotten this 
maxim, carved on the foundations of thrones; you would 
have ruled the world with a single rein, and this has 
broken in your hands. Divide et impera. Divide 
people from people, province from province, eitj from 
city, leaving to each its interests, its statutes, its privi- 
leges, its rights and liberties. Let the citizens persuade 
thsmselves that they are of some account at home,— 
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allow the people to amoM themselves with tlie innooeot 
playthings of municipal wire-pullings, amhitions and 
contests, — cause pubUo spirit to rerive by the etnanin* 
pation of the conununes, ^ and the phantom of national 
spirit will no longer be the maddening demon of all 
minds." Here, indeed, Canosa put his finger on that 
policy of centralization which Napoleon had adopted, 
and which the restored despots had retained in the belief 
that it would strengthen their power; bat the wily Prince 
saw that they were tlirowing away the substanoe for tlie 
shadow. "Another chief cause of the overturn of the 
world is," be continued, "the too great diffusion of let- 
ters and of that itch for literature that haa penetrated 
even the bones of fishmongers and bostlen. In the world 
are needed not so mach learned and literary men as oob> 
biers, tailors, smiths, agriculturalists, and artisans of all 
kinds, and there is needed a great mass of well-behaved 
and docile people who content themselves to live on the 
faith of others, and who let the world be guided by the 
light of others, without pretending to guide It by their 
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books and ttodies to the distingmalted daawe, and to 
■onw flztnordinary geniaa wbo makes a road for bmuelf 
duongh the obeouri^ of his grade, bat caose the shoe- 
maker to be contented with Us awl, the mstio with his 
mattock, irithont going to spoil his heart and mind in the 
primaij BohDoL" * 

I have quoted this passage becanw it proves that some 
at least of the supporters of the Old Regime dirined the 
depth at which the new ipirit they dreaded was working, 
' and that they dared with brutal frankness to preseribe a 
brutal remedy. To enoonrage ignozauoe would seem to 
be an easy task for a miniater, since ignoranoe, like a 
fissiparous parasite, prqiagates itself by rapid rabdiri- 
nons, each (rf which is in turn the parent of new swanns. 
Xo advocate of enlightenment could have aoonsed a Bour- 
bon ruler of being its patron, nor could the oldest inhab* 
itsnt remember any master who went about making the 
peasants as wise as Aristotle and as elegant as the 
French king's major-domo. By intrusting education to 
priests and Jesuits, and by gagging the press, the princes 
of Italy followed part of Canosa's advice: but they were 
too dull or too rapaciooB to heed the rest and give up those 
centralizing measures which by allaying lo(»l jealonsieB 
fostered discontent and made men all the more ready to 
hearken to the "demon " of patriotism. 
\Th.e order of the Carbonari grew, notwithstanding 
/Catioiia,'B vigilance, and shed what light it conld through 
the darkened windows of its lodges. It attracted whoso- 
ever desired his country's emancipation and believed that 
{dotting would lead to that goal. At its veadUe men met 
as peers who were separated by class barriers in the world 
ontside. They had a common purpose, a oammen judi- 
ciary, and they were bound together by the sense of a 
oommon danger. But what thej lacked — andthedefeet 
' C— im: M mw i mmm w B* JiOm TWra, q»gtod bjCMMi CmdMrim, 
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was vital — was a resolute wd prudent bead. No great 
movement has ever trinmphed which has been guided onlj 
by a committee r men most see their oanae personified in 
one leader, round whom they era rally and for whran, if 
need be, they can die. AbstraotionB must be made flesh 
before men will fight for them. But the Carb<94ajuld-> 
the other Italian conspirators had no oommander-in^jbief . 
The rank and file were expected to^obdj' nUeMrredly 
whatever orders came to them from above. Oftm they 
did not know the names of their leaden, who shrouded 
themselves in mystery. Sometimea it was hinted that 
certain very distinguished personages were at the helm, 
but that they would reveal thenuelvea only after tlie ooo- 
spiracy should succeedj 

While the sect was thus governed by an raonymoaa 
corporation, it was also the prey of local difEerenoes. 
Lodge vied with lodge in audacious proposals, and in 
each lodge the tnost daring or the most vehement Good 
Cousins naturally acquired the greatest influence. If the 
pnident demurred, tbcy might be written down in the 
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■pread political oonspiracy ; others wen tnHwaUe to that 
heirloom of local feodt peculiar to the Italians; while 
others arose from inexperieaoe in self-oontrol aad from 
an imperfect estimate of the amount of education that 
wonid be neoessaiy to fit the great mass of the Italian 
people to goTem themselves. The political dosk swarmed 
with the glittering maxims of the French Revolution abont 
the "rights of man," "liber^," "equality," and "fra- 
tflmity,"as a Jane ni^t swarms with fireflies: and it was 
still the fashion to believe that a raoe oould be regener- 
ated bj manifesto and voted into independence by a show 
of bands. Bat there were Italians oi Liberal east who 
held aloof from the sects, uther because they preferred 
to sail by the Pole-star rather than by fireflies, — and 
the Fole>itar was still wrapt in clouds; or because tbey 
scrupled to become accomplices in violent deeds which 
they felt could not advance the patriotic cause. This 
sense of futili^ or dread of criminali^ withheld many; 
others, made languid by the turmoil of the past twen^- 
five years, craved repose. They would have chosen lib- 
erty, but they were too . dispirited, or too weary, to fight 
for it. "And what, after all, has fighting profited us? " 
they ashed. "Torment us no worse with bright but un- 
realizable dreams. We can at least end our days unmo- 
lested if we do not meddle with- the forbidden topics." 
Against this inertia of fatalism also, the conspirators had 
-> to contend. 

Whilrt they were making p:^>selyte« in large numbers 
and revolving terrific plans, Hettemich was cautiously 
dredging for imforma^n. Not content with the news 
supplied him by the local ministers of polioe. be sent his 
own agents into Italy. Tbey reported that the dissatis- 
faotioD was doe partly to natural causes, — a failure of 
erops in 1816 having been followed by an epidemic of-^ 
^pbna fever, — and partly "to theresnlu vi tbeoooquest, 
iriiiob by overthrowing politioal order had ahattand thk 
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foundations of the public welfare."' The Chaocellor 
himsolf made a triuuiphul jouniey through the Peoinsula 
in 1817, where he divided his time between courtly enter- 
tainmeota and secret invostigatiooB, and waa able to assure 
hia Emperor that, although the existence of the sects oould 
not be denied, and although their purpose conflicted with 
Austrian principles, yet they hod failed "to enlist leaden 
of name and character," and lacked "central guidance 
and all other means of organizing revolutionary action.*' 
" In design an<i principle divided among tbemselvea, these 
sects change every day," he added, "and ou the morrow 
they may be ready to 6ght against one another. Tha 
surest method of preventing any one of them from becom- 
ing too powerful is to leave these sects to themselvee. 
Yet we must not look with indifference on such a mass of 
individuals, who, more or less adversaries of the existing 
order of things, may easily be led to disturb the publio 
peace, especiaUy if it is ever united by the alluring pre- 
text of Italian independence. England has for the mo* 
ment relinquished these chimeras, and since she gave her 
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The best jtutifleatioii of Mettemioh's oonfldence was 
famubed by tba oompiratora tbemaelreB. That tbey 
vwa rmj numerons, that they were "men of action," 
eray (me knew ; bat what had tiaj aooompliBbed between 
1S1& and 18207 Nothing that the ejre oonld estimate. 
Spondio awassinationa and incendiary fires were imputed 
to them, bat not an exploit indioative either of oonnge or 
of forengbt. An oooasional street-brawl, hardly worthy 
to be called a politioal demcmstration, serred to show the 
wgakneas of the jdottera and the rigor <d the p(dioe. 
/T here was a Uttle affair at Maoerata, for instance, over 
wUch the Papal antboritiee might well chuckle. It was 
the spring of 1817. The aged Pope lay very ill, not e^- 
peoted to reoorer. The Carbonari beliered that in the 
oonfusion at bis death they would find their opportuni^. 
They agreed upon a general revolt, took eveiy precaution, 
and laid their mines in all directions. The outbreak was 
to begin at Macerata; Bologna, always a restless city, 
was ready to respond. So carefully had every detail 
been arranged that four buckets of pitch had been carried 
by stealth into the belfry of the Maoerata cathedral to be 
lifted at the appointed time as a signal to watchers on 
tbe bills that die revolt prospered: "^^ these watchers 
were to flash the news, by beacons and rookets, over all 
tbe land. A free government was to be set up, with 
Count Gallo, the chief conspirator, as consul. Other 
offices had been allotted to bis accomplices, and — mark 
tbe minuteness of the preparation — it was agreed that 
as soon as the revolutionists had Maoerata in their power, 
titej should assemble in the cathedral for a ceremony of 
thanksgiving at which St. Ambrose's Hymn was to be 
song. The roster of two r^pments, one of oavaliy and 
<me of infantry, was made out, the pay oi each soldier 
being fixed at five panls a day. A j^oolamation, not 
lading exhortatory aloqnenoe, was printed. "People 
flf tbe Fontifloal States:" it began, "Wben it uGnd'a 
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will to pimish a people. He gives tibem over to an igno- 
rant government. When He aeee them Kwue td their 
error, He pours courage into tbem, and bids Uiem to 
Bhake off the barbarous ;ok«. ... To wnu! to amu. 
Let your war-cc; be love of oonutry and oharitj towards 
your children. To overthrow tyianta, to tax the rioli, and 
to rush to the assistanoe of the needy, — be that yoor 
aim. Already is History bu^ preparing a ]daoe for yoa 
among her heroes." Thus was every spring set: bat tiia 
Pope would not die, and the conspirators, beooming im- 
patient, resolved to strike at all haiards. On the night 
of June 24, just as they were collecting for action, » 
squad of carabineers happened to bear down upon titeoa. 
Believing that they were betrayed, they scampered hiUier 
and thither for their lives. The watchers on the billtopa 
saw no beacon, till the great torch of day rose again oat 
of the Adriatic and announced that the plot had failed. 
The Hymn of St. AmbroBe was not song that morn- 
ing in tlie minster, but four suspicions buckets of pitch 
i found in tlie liclfrv. Count Gallo 
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Oftentiinw we oannot distiiigaiih between die Neapolitm 
oonspinton and briganda. Those ferocious Decisi, {(» 
example, who sent death-warrants nndersoored with 
blood to their proposed victims, had not patriotism but 
idtmder in view, if we are to believe their enemies. They 
imvaged the provinces of Ban and Otranto until put 
down b; General Church, who exeoated above a hun- 
dred of them and stuok thpir heads on the gates of the 
towns they had despoiled. '\_The conspirators grew more 
wary, the police more alert!~ Ferdinand issued a proc- 
lamation prohibiting all secret sects, and threatening 
their chiefi with death.' The Pope launched a bull of 
similar import, in which he especially obaiged the Carbo- 
nari with iireligioD, on account of their assertion of free- 
dom of conscience in matters of belief ; but the Carbonari 
treated this fulmination as they had treated on earlier 
one in 1814, when they asked: "Was not the Christian 
Church from its origin until Constantine's victory over 

CMaxentins a secret society?" They waxed numerous in 
ipite of failures and repression, so that by 1820 their 
membership was reckoned at nearly three quarters of a 
million.* If their achievements were indeed trivial, it 
must be remembered that they had to contend against the 
inevitable defects of their organism, not less than against 
their outward foes. They hesitated and postponed ; they 
b^an to wait on Chance, — the death of Iring or pope, 
the embarrassment of a cabinet, the sudden exasperation 
of the popnlooe, or the prospect of a foreign war, — be- 
fore firbg their train. But ^ey did not abandon their de- 
termination ; on the contrary, time and delays only rooted 
it deeper in their hearts. Five years had almost elapsed 
since the restoration of the Old Regime, when sparks 
Uown over aea from Spain dropped among the powdejh 
kega of Italy, and set off the hn^-expected revolution. I 
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CHAPTEB V, 

NAPLES IH RBVOLUnOR, MO. 

We are wrapt about with an ether more wonderful 
than the atmosphere in whose depths we lire ; • spiribul 
tether which commuaicates messages from times and plaoea 
most remote, and makes of the world a whispeiing gal- 
lery; which has its trade-winds fend its tornadoes, its 
lightnings and its auroral oalms. No cry of distreaa 
breathed upon this subtler element is lost, but it oireles 
earth till it finds a listener; deeds good or evil are aown 
in it, and are borne like pollen up and down the &llow 
field of years, till at last they fructify and bring fortli 
harvests of wheat or tares, each after its kind. Thia 
a-ther it ia which binda men and nations together in a 
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^le newi of dta matiny apread from prormoe to proT< 
inoe, gainiog Tolnme, ks it flew: when it reached Mft- 
dridt tbe cowftrdly and tnaoberons King, bent only on 
taring hlB throne, granted the Constitution. Europe was 
mrpriaed at the niddenoess and niooess of the lOTolt. 
The Abflolnte monarcha and the oligarchy of miniiton 
who then fanned tbe Continent tor their pemonal benefit - 
vere frightened; for the preservation of their tyranny 
depended on the fidelity of the army, and here waa an 
army which bad been tiie first to rebel, and whioh had 
forced ita sorenign to yield. Where might not another 
"Biego firing up? What troops oould be trusted? 

To the peoide of Europe these tidings brought hopes 
■B great as the alarm of their rulers. To tbe Neapolitans 
it seemed that the hour of their redemptitm bad struck. 
Their King, as Infanta of Spun, most swear to the Con- 
stitution adopted in Spain; having sworn, how could he 
object to the promulgation of the same Constitution in his 
dominions? Tbe hour had indeed struck, bat the 
man was wanting; Liberals and Carbtmari discussed a 
tixmsand plans, as if out of the Babel of sound a strong 
sane deed would emerge. The government, aware of the 
growing agitation, but not yet terrified, proposed a few 
mild reforms by way of sedative. The membership oX 
the Chancellory was to be increased to sixty, thir^ to be 
elected by provincial councils, and thirty to be appointed 
by the King: they to pass votes on legislative matters, 
and to hold public sessions. It happened, also, that about 
this time the King held a review of the army in the 
plain of Sessa, — be was preparing, it was stud, to join 
Austria in seising the Legations and the Marohee on tbe 
death of the Pope,* — and the agitators looked to this as 
a fitting oooanon for a militaiy mutiny. But the review 
passed off undisturbed, although It afforded the Carbo- 
Ban Um best t^portoni^ to makb oooverts and to oiiaii- 
■CUUMi,l,tM. 
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late tliL'ir doctrines from regiment to regiment. The 
camp Iroke up about the middle of May, and almost im- 
mcdiaUtly the revolutionary symptoms became acute in 
the proviuce of Avellino, where the regular troops were 
commanded by Geueral William Pepe, and where many 
CarboQitri from Salerno and other districts had osst 
bled. Ptepe was a Liberal and a Carbonaro, but he hesi- 
tated to proclaim hiniiielf. So an humbler hand fired the 
train. 

There was stationed at Nola the Bourbon regiment of 
cavalry, lax in discipline, owing to the neglect of its 
colonel, who passed his time in dissipation at Naples. 
On June 20 ho was superseded by a commander of 
sterner type, who forbade his subordinates to quit the 
barraeka after nightfall. The officers grumbled, and 
talked over their grievance with some Carbonari of the 
town, among others with one Menicbini, a priest. He 
advised them to gather the malecontents of the regiment, 
to proelaiiu the Constitution, and to march to Avellino, 
where the sectaries would welcome them. Ills advice 
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Meuiwlule, newt of the mutiny had ■tartled NajJes. 
Tb« King was out in the bay on his royal barge, and 
when a mesMnger reached hiin, his first impiilae ms to 
pat to sea and stay there till the troable should be 
qAelled ; > but on second thoughts he decided to return to 
die palaoe. Before he came the ministers met to concert 
instant measures. (General Nugent in a oonnoil of war 
proposed to send Pepe to pooify the insurgent province. 
Pepe accepted the oommission, but he had not had time 
to set out from the capital before his orders were conn- 
termanded; the King and his councilors suspected his 
lojaity and disliked him for having been a Mnratist. 
finally, they gave the charge to General Carrasoosa. 
Through then delays a day was lost during which the 
insnrreotion swept on. By nightfall not only the prov- 
ince of Frinoipato Ultra, but parts of Frinoipato Citra 
and Capitanata were in commotion, and De Concili, no 
longer doubtful, cast in his lot with the revolters. Amid 
acclamatjons and brotherly greetings, Morelli with his 
band of original mutineers entered Avellino, and in Uie 
cathedral, with the blessing of the bishop and the hnzzas 
of the multitude, he resigned his authori^ into the hands 
of De Concili. The stars that night looked upon sleep- 
less villages and noisy towns ; black, red, and blue ban- 
ners were unfurled, tricobred ribbons and cockades were 
hastily sewn on coats and hats, there were many ha- 
rangues, many huzzas for God, King, and Constitudon, 
but no serious disorder, no bloodshed. 

Fate pays the suspicions and deceitful in their own 
coin. Ferdinand, whose whole life had been perfidious, 
was now in his desperate need perplexed in whom to 
oonfide. He no longer could distinguish between loyalty 
and deceit. His ministers had hidden from him the 
daogerous condition of the kingdom ; now that he knew 
tiw tonth, how eould he trust them? What general could 




lie believe in? Nevertlieleas, Bprnctbtn^^rmuBt be done, 
and done at once. On July^, Can-oscosa appeared in 
HoIa only to find there too fe«**troops" to justify bint in 
attacking the insurants, who had taken up a strone 
position at Monteforte, near AveUin<i. In lieu of fight- 
ing, be proposed to buy oil the leaders of the revolt, 
offering to give them, besides a large sum in cash, a safe 
conduct out of the kingdom, — truly, a Bourbon expedi- 
ent. But be could get no one to conduct the negotia- 
tion. So be lay idle in Nola, waiting for reinforcementa, 
whilst the enemy's camp was being hourly swelled. Yet 
within easy marching distance were General Nunziante 
at Nocera and General Campana at Salerno. Why did 
not the three unite theit forces, and strike the i«bela 
while there was still time? Because the King would not 
give the order; be feared that if they united they would 
desert. On the 4tb Campana marolied towards Avellino, 
met a body of insurgents midway, indulged in t 
elusive skirmish, and then retreated. On the 6th Nun- 
xiante, likewise nnsupported, set out; bat befOTe oyct 
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King eberidied any deliuionB u to tbe litnation, tiiey 
dispelled. Fire Carbonari pressed into the 
palaoe, decUring that they came u ambassadors from 
tlw peo|de to speak with tbe King. Tbe Duke of Asooli 
beard their business, went to Ferdinand's apartment, 
and quickly brought baok this reply: "Hii Majesty, 
banng learned the wishes of his subjects, and having 
already decided to grant a oonttitatimi, is now consulting 
with his ministers upon its jtut limits." "When will it 
be paUished?" asked one <d tbe del^ates. **In two 
botus," replied tbe Duke. The dele^te pulled the 
Dnke's watch from his pocket. "It is now one o'olook,'* 
be sud insolently; "at three the Constitution must be 
published." Then tbe interview ended.' 

By daybreak (July 6) tbe following edict was issued 
by Ferdinand: "The general desire of the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies being manifested in favor of a constitu- 
tional government, of our own free will we consent, and 
wa promise to publish the bases thereof within eight days. 
Until the publication of the Constitution the existing 
laws will be in force. Having thus satisfied the pnbUo 
desire, we order the troops to return to their corps, and 
every other subject to his ordinary occupations."' 

Whilst the Neapolitans that morning gave themselves 
up to jubilation, messengers were hurrying eastward with 
copies of the edict for the rival camps comimanded by Car- 
rasoosa and Pepe. Tbe latter, on reaching Monteforte, 
had Jiimaolf drawn up a proclamation in which he ex- 
horted the insurgents to persist in their revolt until ^cy 
secured a constitution for their country, and he promised 
to resign his command as soon aa that victory should be 
won. The joyful tidings put a stop to impending bostil- 
ities. Both armies fratenused, and congratulated each 
other on a-revolt eqoally dear to each, and when Carras- 
eo« led his troops back to Naples that evening he found 
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the streets illuminated and festooned, and the populaoo 
singing patriotic hymns and shouting patriotic watch- 
words. Thus in four days had the Neapolitan people, bo 
excitable, so little acquainted with self-control or public 
law, achieved a bloodless revolution. A wiser people 
would have been distrustful of the ease and suddenness of 
their success, but the Neapolitans, unversed in the diffi- 
culties of self-government and unaware that the best oon- 
Btitution is but printer's ink and paper unless a nation U 
fitted to abide by it, supposed Clmt they had passed their 
ordeal, and could count upon a future of endless felicitj. 
Prince People having wedded Princess Constitution, of 
course they would live happily ever after — as all fair/ 
tales announce. 

The King on that same day (July 6), as a handsel of 
his good intentions, appointed a new ministry, but he 
also issued a suspicious decree in which he nominated his 
Boa Francis, Duke of Calabria, regent with full power; 
assigning as a reason his own infirmity, which he feared 
might prevent him from performing bis datiea "ta a 
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ripe for a denKmstntaon of the itrength of the Constitu- 
tionaluta, who bat list week had been called hj haxAex 
namea. He proposed that with all his forces he should 
make a triumphal entry into Naples, as a sign of the 
patriotio and peaceful intentions of the late ioaui^eiita, 
and aa eridenoe of the prevailing concord. King and 
B^ent demurred ; they loved their dear sabjects, but at 
adistanoe; thej feared some subterfuge i tbej disliked to 
aee Fc^ in the position oi acknowledged leader of thou- 
sands of armed men, who, at a wink from him, might 
seiie the reins of power. What if he should be overcome 
by ambition, and play Cromwell's part? But, on the 
other band, how could he be kept out of the city, if in 
' spite of royal refusal he persisted in entering H? To 
elose the gates upon him would precipitate a civil war, in 
which the King could rely upon neither his soldiers nor 
his citizens. Discretion and fear argued that there was 
less risk in consenting than in forbidding ; accordingly, 
the 9th of July was fixed for the triumphal entry. M''ild 
rumors and gloomy apprehension flew about. It was said 
that the lawless classes would seize this opportunity for 
plunder, — that the Royalists were concocting a treacher- 
ous scheme, — that the Carbonari would imprison the 
royal family and proclaim the Republic. No suggestion 
was too extravagant to gain credence at a time when all 
classes were tmcertain of tbemselvea, and when many 
feared the worst results. To inspire a little confidence, 
a Junta of fifteen members, chosen in the camp and 
approved by the Regent, was prorisionally organized to 
help in pr es er v ing order until the oonvooatioa of Parlia- 
ment, 

Amid this excitement the dreaded day broke. Into the 
cify the Constitutionalist forces poured, and long before 
the head of the ocdumn marobed into the square in front 
of the palace, the R^ent was warned of its approach by 
the diaei* of the crowds. MoreUi and Silvati, with the 
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original company of deserters (now glorified as "the Sa- 
cred Sqnadron "), led the van ; then on horseback between 
Generals Napoletaoo and De Concili rode Pepe, his jauntf 
elegance reminding some of the bystanders of his former 
chief, Murat; then followed re^ments of regulars, a little 
sheepish, despite " bra ' ' h which they wished to 
have their late mutiny ft When the militia ap- 

peared, the shouts gi nd heartier. Finally a 

promiscuous band of brought up the rear; 

Menicbini, the priest, w leir head, his Bcholar's 

face, wide-rimmed specta clerical garb, comport- 

ing strangely with the Can flag be waved and with 

the Carbonaro emblems whicu Qungled against the cross 
on his breast. But that day was a feast of paradoxes. 
Did not the Regent on the palace balcony, snrronnded 
by his ministers and his Junta, pin the Carbonaro ribbona 
upon his ooat, and appland the Constitutionalists, as they 
passed in review beneath him? And later in the day, 
when the soldiers had retired to their qnarters and tha 
throngs hod dispersed to the tap-rooms and caf^s, did be 
not graciously receive Pepe and his generals 7 

A strange audience that, in which Pepe, who but four 
days since stood in danger of arrest, was thanked by the 
Itegent for his patriotism, and was promoted to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. Pepe explained that his 
work had been not to foment the revolution but to lead 
it along guiltless paths, and to prevent acts which might 
harm both the Uirone and Uie country. Mutual compli- 
ments having been passed, the new hero was conducted 
into the King's bed-chamber, when Ferdinand lay in 
bed, — sick or shamming. Pepe knelt, and kissed the 
wrinkled per&diouB band. "You have done good service 
to me and the nation," said the monarch: "therefore, I 
doubly thank you and yours. Assume supreme command 
of the army to oomfdeto this enterprise of holy peace, 
which will M lumor tlie NeapcJituia. I would have ipven 
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the ConstitiitioD earlier, if the atali^ or the general denre 
bad been made known to me. I thank Almigh^ God 
that He has granted to m; old age to do a great good to 
my realm." * Tbos honored by the esteem of his sover- 
wgn, Pepe retired, the foremoet subjeot in the kingdom. 
Bat his elevation made him a target for envy. The older 
generals, over whom he had been promoted, were piqued; 
Bonrbonists muttered, aa was their habit, against the ad- 
vanoemratof an ex-Moratiit; tim more andacions oon- 
BjMiators, who had foroed the crisis, were nettled to see 
him made the hero who had hesitated to join them until 
RMoess was oertun ; many predicted that be would hence- 
forth be a partisan of the King rather than of the people. 
These sospioiona were for the most part unjnst : if Pepe 
nnrsed a secret ambition, he lacked the danntlessneas and 
judgment to gratify it; his acts, so far as we kpow them, 
were centred in tbe support of the CooBtitution. That 
he was so soon stung by envious or calumnioos tongues, 
indicated the fatal fickleness and the disunion of the iev< 
olutionary part^. They paid allegiance to no single 
leader, but to a hundred. Each clique had its pet scheme, 
its loudest haranguer, and it suspected all the rest. Tbe 
irremediable defects in the Carbonaro organization — the 
lack of a head and of a general definite policy — were 
now manifest; and it would soon be proved that no secret 
society can fit a people to maintain a pop\ilar government. 
But the Neapolitans did not yet surmise whither back- 
biting and dissension were leading them. They had not 
yet recovered from their astonishment at tbe ease with 
which they had won their first battle, and their very ebul- 
litions seemed to them to prove their strength. On July 
IS they believed that their victory was complete, for the 
news came to them that the King had just ratified the 
Constitution. In the royal chapel be heard mass, and 
then in the p r ee a no o of his Court, the Junta, and tba 
1 VMUl,l,«a. 
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generals, he approached the altar, and lajring liis hand 
on tlie Bible, he solemnly swore: " I, Ferdinand of Bour> 
bon, by the grace of God and by the Constitution of the 
Neapolitan monarchy, King of the Two Sicilies, with the 
name of Ferdinand I, swear in tlie name of God and oo 
the Holy Evangelists that I will defend and preserve the 
Constitution. Should I act contrary to my oath and con* 
trary to any article in this Constitution, I ought not to be 
obeyed ; and every act by which I contravened it would 
be ntdl and void. Thus doing, may God aid and protect 
me, otherwise may He call me to account." TWn, np- 
lifting his eyes he uttered this brief prayer: "Omnipo- 
tent God, who with Thine infinite gaze readest the aoul 
and the future, — if I lie or intend to break this oath, do 
Thou at this instant hurl on my head the lightnings of 
Thy vengeance." Again he kissed the Holy Book, and, 
turning to Pepe, who stood near, he said meekly: "Gen- 
eral, believe me, this time I have sworn from the bottom 
of my heart."' The Regent and his brother, the Pnnoo 
of Salerno, next took the oath, and were embraced and 
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dw aeoret grip and myitio watchwords. And when the 
Order asked pemuuion to celebrate ita triumph, the 
goremment daied not refuse. Priesta with rosariea and 
poniards at their belts and tricdor banners iii>their bands 
led the procesuon ; and another priest blessed the oon- 
oonrse when it assembled in church. In a time so onset- 
tied there were of course eTill7.dispo8ed persons who tried 
to mask their eriminal plans under the shadow of the 
Order; there were also sectaries who conspind to over- 
throw the government and set up a republic; but the 
designs of both fell short. A few sporadic oasea of tur- 
bnlenoe were quickly checked in the prorinoes, while in 
the oajMtal even the lauaroni, that large body of habit- 

- ml loafers and potential law-breakers, remained docile. 
There was, indeed, maoh cackling from newly-hatched 
journalists, but it is the silent swooping old birds and 
not the unfledged that are to be feared. It seemed as if 
the nation had given bonds for good behavior until the 
Parliament should convene on the first of October ; and 

^credit is nndoabtedly due to the Carbonari for the gener- 
ally tranquil condition. It is a hostile critio, and not a 
Carbonaro, who is forced to admit that through the exer- 
tions of the Order "malefactors disappeared from the 
ootmtry, and that the public service " received a great im- 
pulsion "from the same source." ' 

While the revolution was thus spreading without vio- 
lence over the mainland, far different scenes were enact- 
ing in Sicily. The islanders hated the Act of Union of 
1816; they hated the stamp tax and the autocratic laws; 
they hated the presenoe of Neapolitan garrisons; they 
hated to see Sicily the subject instead of the peer (Mf 
Naples. Each class, each province, had its grievance. 
Theold nobility, the barons, chafed at their loss of power; 
Fklenno resented being degraded to an eqoali^ with the 
odwr nz oi^tals of the vaBi or districts into which the 
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island had been divided. The aristocrats clamored for 
tho Constitution o( 1812, which established an Upper 
}IouR6; the populace, saturated with Carbonarism, pre- 
ferred a denmcratic statute; both parties agreed ia desir- 
ing Home Kule for Sicily. 

It liajippncd that two Sicilian nobles. Prince di Villa- 
franca and Prince di Cassero, were in Naples when the 
Spanish Constitution was granted. They immediately 
protested that it would never satisfy the people beyond the 
Faro. The King and bis partisans secretly chuckled 
at this portent of a quarrel in which they foresaw an 
advantage for tbemselveH, The Regent, in receiving the 
protest, slyly remarked that he regretted that the Neapol- 
itans had not chosen the Sicilian Constitution of 1812. 

Messina was the first town to hear of the revolution, 
and the plebs, to whom tho Spanish Constitution was 
agreeable, seized control of the government there. The 
news did not reach Palermo until July 14, when the pop- 
ulace were celebrating the Feast of Santa Rosalia. They 
quickly turned to discuss the startling change. The more 
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Constitation and for Independenoe. G«iienl Charoh, a 
militat; adrenturer who alaahed his way to notoriety dar- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, and wbo now commanded tbe 
army in Sicily, odious as an enemy of the Carbonari and 
>yis the agent of oonsoription, appeared among the boister- 
ous soldieiy and ordered them to their quarters. There- 
upon the populace fell upon him, and but for the suecor 
of some of his officers would have killed him. He lost 
no time in stealing out of the city to take refuge at 
Trapani, whence he fled at the first opportunity to Naples, 
leaving his boose burnt behind him. Another night 
passed and still Naselli wavered. He promised to send 
.envoya to aoquunt the King with the wishes (rf the Sicil- 
ians; but DO vessel made sail out of the port, and the 
popolaoe demanded that the fortress of Castellamare, 
which jute seaward midway in the crescent of Palermo's 
harbor, should be Bonendered to them. Naselli con- 
sented, on condition that the garrison should remain there 
undisturbed. Still unappeased, they wrecked the Stamp 
Office, the Bureau of Registry, and other offices asso- 
eiated with the detested Neapolitan government. Deep 
in the night of July 17 the troops expelled the rabble 
from Castellamare, and when day came all claues were 
seething with wrath which must soon find vent. 

There is in eveiy large modem ci^ a forlorn, desper- 
ate mass, little heeded in tranquil times,'when the police 
are vigilant and the courts severe. It is composed of the 
wretches who have failed in reaching even the lowest 
plane of independence, or who more often have never 
tried to rise ; of tbe wicked and reprobate, whose crimes 
have driven them like rats into foul places. Among 
them are tbe b^gars, loafers, and swindlers, tbe bur- 
glar* and outthroata, the ex-oonviots and the panders to 
vice. The women are slatterns and harlots, womanly 
mdy in sex, bnt as gross and brutal in their speech and 
aots aa tbe man. The ehildm, bnd in ooRapti<m and 
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nurtured with blows and corses, instead of the innooence 
of childhood display a precocioos oanning, an infantila 
depravity, saddest of all evidences of human degeneracj. 
This human cesspool is kept at tlie flood by the oreattues 
spawned in its depths, and by in-poorings from the social 
levels above it. There it reeks from decade to decade, 
little affected by the changes which improve the rest of 
the city, — a pestilent hopeless Malebdge, hidden just 
below the surface of respectable society, ^le outcasts 
who welter therein know no more of life than its aqnalora 
and disgusts. They have the primal brutish instincts of 
savages, but they have not those compensating instincts 
which enable even savages to form a primitiTe oommuni^. 
Hunger and thirst, heat and cold and goatish Itwt, are 
the grim demons which in turn possess them. To appease 
tl)e appetite of the hour and never to be appeaaed, la 
their impulse, their experience. Those desires and wants 
which spur other men to endeavor, which evoke a forti- 
tude greater than the hardship, a self-control stronger 
than the desire, and which in noble minds are vanqoisbed 
1)V a stoical disdain, overwhelm these wretches and 
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tial iiutiiiotB oi mankind. It b a tncnuter whose Borvival 
from A preglacul period mooks our civUuation and oon- 
denuu our religion. Miuionariea ha§ten to Papua aod 
Ashantee to expound the doctrinei of predeetmation and 
' porgatoiy to astonished sayagea; but at home, a few 
streets away from the cbnrcbes, lie Fapuaa and Ashan- 
tees far more needing regeneration. 

In times when respectability prevails, this monster is 
hdd in eheclc; its members, like the wolfish mongrels of 
Stamboul, prowl the streets at night in searah of refuse, 
and snarl among themselves ; but jou can oower them ea- 
sily with a menacing gesture. Bat suppose all the bntch- 
' ers were suddenly called away, leaving their shambles 
nngnaided, do you think those currish scavengers, for all 
their long diet of oEFal, have lost their craving for meat? 
Let Paris tell yon bow her outcasts behave When their 
keepers sleep. Presently you shall hear how the many- 
headed beast glutted itself at Palermo: but first you 
most reflect that the mien of Italy, whether by theic 
perfidy, oppression, or incompetence, had helped in every 
city to swell the numbers of the desperate class and to 
whet their brutal instincts. 

When the third day broke on Palermo (July 17) there 
were signs of imminent danger. All classes were sullen, . 
ready to fly at eooh other's throats at the least provoca- 
tion. The nobles who had flrst nused the cry of inde- 
pendence had been out-shouted by the populace, who in 
their turn were exasperated by the soldiery. More than 
sixty hours of excitement, little sleep, much wine, and 
many harangues would unfit the soberest legislators for 
deliberation; far more did they unfit these passionate 
Falermitans, whose brains reeled with wild impulses, 
whose tongues uttered delirious hopes, whose hearts were 
festering with old grievances and wrath long repressed. 
Ti» oontinoed sospense, due to the evident incapatnty of 
the IdeateiiMit-0«neral, and hU duplicity la ordarini the 
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gorriwin to drive the militia from the fortreos, intensified 
that impulse, common to human nature in critieAl tnfr> 
menta, to do something, if it be only to do amiss. Troopi 
of cavalry and infautry, tmromanded by a General 
O'Faris, blustered through the streets, and by their taanta 
invited a quarrel. Some of tho more temj>erate citizens, 
being unable to placate theio, sought Naselli, who had 
quitted the oity, and as they were returning from liim 
with a writtea order for the troopa to withdraw to their 
quarters, the soldiers opened fire, and ahot down two of 
the peacemakers. That volley was the signal for the 
long-awaited tumult. The soldiers, now beyond reittraint, 
fired at the windows and balconiea of the houses, and 
killed women and children drawn thither by curiosit/. 
The populace, lashed to fury, seizing one a muskot, 
another a knife, a third a bludgeon, set upon their assail- 
ants. Each street echoed with the fusilade and the 
shouts of the fighters, and the groans of the wounded ; 
each square was a battlefield. The nobles and bourgeois 
held aloof, but they were not missed; for plebs havs 
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von able to attack tlie troopt in nuuf points simul- 
taneonslj. The cmnlij ohai^ed to drive tbem back, 
wbon an unexpected cannonade nrept through their 
•qnadrons: they warerad, the; fell back, they took to 
flight. Then the infantry broke and followed pell-mell 
through those atreeta which were unblocked by the mob. 
Sixty of the popolaoe had been killed; the military losses 
were fire hundred in killed and wounded, and many more 
made prisoners, including O'Faria and two other gener- 
als, whose lives were barely saved. Naselli, as soon as 
defeat threatened, had talcen refuge on shipboard and 
then suled for Naples.' 

Fklermo was now in the hands of its populace. The 
pnmnonal Jnnta which Naselli had appointed was as 
powerless to restrain the victorious mob, as it had been 
to prevent the riot. The day closed with the sack of the 
Boyal Palace. Among the guilds, each of which was nom- 
inally commanded by a consul, the Tanners took the lead 
by their vehemence. The torrent of lawlessness was 
swelled and darkened by the streams drained into it from 
the prisons and galleys and by the inponrings from the 
social cesspool I have described. For several days terror 
reigned. Dwellings were gutted and burnt, shops and 
warehouses were plundered, suspected persons were oast 
into prison or slain. Prince della Cattolioa, supposed to 
have been in collusion with Naselli, was hunted down in 
his retreat in the country, was killed without mercy, and 
his body was left for days to rot by the roadside. Prince 
d'Aci, hated for his past severity when pnetor, was 
dragged frcnn the palaoe of Cardinal Gravina, whither 
be had sought aqrlum, and murdered ; and then the mob 

> Fttcxi,l,Sn-6;Tuotti,I,«lT-H. Soom hbtorUna, >bmm« kIhmd ii 
Tiort, mOim thU VrnxH urn aadnliud niktw tlwa iMomiMMBt, tad 
dwt all Us aato ani^ tbM* aiMtd amTi WW* pU«B«d kj Ub to iMticatt 
■ wUah AauU m~ ~ ' " 
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bore bis head on a pole through the streets. ¥\iry a am 
oontagiouB as panic fear tunoDg crowds; and many of 
these Falermitans, crazed by the general frenzy, com> 
mitted Crimea without deliberation ; others wei« bent on 
revenge, others again on booty. The soberer citizens 
seconded the effort of tl to form a Junta of ten 

cavaliers and ten juris td they were careful to 

select men supposed to is ^ian independenoe, and 

to be acceptable to the po But the Junta had no 

force wherewith to make ii red. At its first meet- 

ing, a band of marauders i ominously before the 

palace of Cardinal Gravint ^resident of the Junta, 

and cried out for absolution for their crimes, till be 
deemed it wise to ap^voar on the balcony and make the 
sign of pardon over them. When tbe proceedings of the 
Junta were too slow to satisfy the impetuous, it was 
whispered that Grarina wan a traitor, and but for the 
protection of the priest Vaglica, who still retained the 
confidence of the mob, he too would bare been dis- 
patched. 

We need not rehearse the details of the atrocities com- 
mitted during that summer in Sicily, when the nun blazed 
with unusual fierceness, yet not so hotly as the passions 
of the islanders. We need not follow the precarious for- 
tunes of the Junta, nor of the leaders who, lacking power 
to dam tbe flood, resigned in quick succession from their 
dangerous, hopeless post. We need not t«ll how bands 
of guerrillas sprang up in all parts of the island, te fight 
each other and to harass tbe peaceful ; bow towns were 
sacked, farms devastated, women ravished; how province 
wrangled with province, cit^ with ci^ ; how the partisans 
of the Spanish Constitution smote the partisans of the 
Sicilian Constitution, and all parties made their political 
. disi^reement an excuse for murder, pillage, and rapine; 
how tbe desperate classes crawled everywhere out of tbdr 
bortows, and the prisons were voided of their oriminalsi 
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the tea weeka* orgie but prored bow mucb of tbe iaget 
still nuriTed in tbe Sicilian n&tarei and bow neur that 
tiger cTOUcbed to the surface. Tbe government at Na- 
ples, we snrmiae, might have tamed the monster by a quick 
display of energy; but energy was not a characteristic of 
tbe Bonrbons. PoBsibly, too, the King and Regent were 
not onwilling that tbe Sicilian discord should become so 
intense that they might have an easy victory by playing 
off one faction agunst the other. At any rate, when 
envoys from Palermo reached Naples, instead of being 
listened to, they were looked up. At last, however, tbe 
government took alarm and dispatched Florestan Pepe, 
brother of William, with a oonsiderable force to subdue 
the island. Landing on tbe northern ooast he advanced 
towards Palermo, and having driven back small forces 
of insurgents began to invest the ci^. The Palennitsns 
were in no condition to undergo a long si^e : the chaos 
of more than two months had wasted their provisions; 
the neighboring oountiy, exhausted by depredation, could 
have furnished no new supplies, even had tbe means of 
conunnnication not been closed. When a few days of 
famine bad dashed the bravado of the besieged. Prince 
di Patemb, one of the nobles who was still popular with 
the masses, by a shrewd policy brought them to think of 
surrender. Haranguing the multitude, he bade them to 
brand as a deserter whoever talked of peace ; he offered 
money to all who would then and there join him in an 
attempt to break through tbe enemy's lines. When no 
one moved, he chid th^n for their cowardice and laughed 
at their sham pugnacity. Having thus gained their con- 
fidence and proved their weakness, he was chosen to nego- 
tiate with Pepe. A general amnesty was agreed apon, 
Sicily consented to accept the Spanish Constitution, but 
the question of a separate Sicilian parllamtat vras left to 
be decided later. The day on which these terms were 
aude (Oetobar S), the Ne^olitui troope marehad silent 
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and Bullen into Palermo and occupied the forta. It wu 
estimated that four thousand of the islanders had l>eea 
killed during the civil war; tlie damage to property wu 
enormous; and who can compute the harm done ta the 
Sicilian character by that long delirium of carnage and 
bnitality? 

On the mainland the sumn id without witnessing 

grave disorders. The Carbo re the heroes, and in 

all but name they were the : : the country. Thoy 

liad a central assembly hall ii. ipital, and no longer 

kept up a show of secrecy. Bei. sprouted on all male 
ahins, and bushy locks waved ove I male necks, because 
Buch was the Carbonaro fashiok_ Samson should have 
been the patron saint of modem revolutionists, who have 
attached more importance to the length of hair outside 
their skulls than to the strength of the thoughts within. 
The relations among all parties were delicate, but each 
side knew that forbearance was necessary, and, strange to 
say, they forbore. The Regent, as the King lurked in 
shadow, gave no cause for the suapicion that he would not 
Eul61 his pledges to the people. William Pepe and the 
chief Constitutionalists ostentatiously protested their loy- 
alty to the monarchy; the extremists, who had a republic 
and universal happiness on the tips of their tongues, con- 
tented themselves with exercising that organ and no other. 
So the weeks wore on, and by the time the first grapes 
had begun to ripen, and Naples was bristling with Car- 
bonari beards, die deputies had been chosen without dis- 
turbance and were come npto the capital for the opening 
of the Parliament. 

On October 1, that Parliament, the first representative 

body of modem Italians constitutionally elected, oonveoed 

in the church of Santo Spirito. There were the King and 

; Begent, the members of the royal family and Court, the 

\ dignitaries of the Church and generals of the army, the 

': two and seventy deputies, and as large a oonooune of 
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/eitiMns u the chnich would bold. The King, pUcnng 

f Mie hmad on the Bible, igun took the oath to defend the 

/ CiBistitnti<Hi. Galdi, President of the Chamber, delivered 

I an address, temperate in tone but not in length, to which 

Ferdinand made approving gestures. Then Pepe resigned 

I his oommission of oommander-in-cbief of the army, was 

OMnplimented by the King, and Uianked by the Begent 

I for his devotion to tbe royal family and to the public 

I wel&re. The King then rose, and having declared the 

Parliament opened, he and his cortege quitted the church. 

i The superstitious remarked that tbe weather, which had 

' been cloudy at his arrival, poured down rain at his de- 

^^ On the next day Parliament opened its r^pilar sessions' 
in the hall of St. Sebastian. Worthy, and eameat, and 
willing were those three-score and twelve d&puties, but 
they lacked experience. Imagine, in a country without 
physicians, a troop of novices, called in to prescribe for 

f/ a Nck man; what dinputes, what blunders must ensue 1 
Happy the patient if be escape alive. Yet the body pol- 
itic of Naples, wasted by a complication of chronic diseases, 
was now left to tbe mercy of politicians without adi|Joma. 
Some advised an opiate, some an emetic, others were for 
heroic treatment and itched to ply the knife. As always 
I happens, the assembly soon split up into three sections, 

u composed of the Moderates, the Waverers, and the Radi- 
cals. And besides this legally convened parliament, there 
were nnmberless other nnoEBcial and irreBponsible parlia- 
ments, whose meeting-place was on the sidewalk or in tbe 
public square and in every lodge of Carbonari; and they 
all showered suggestions and demands upon the poor be- 
wildered deputies. These, with a fine disregard of sep- 
arating the important from the trivial, began their work 
fajehaoging the names of tbeNeapolitao prdvinoes; jump- 
ing die Cl^staaD era, tbeyrerireid the names of the Sam- 
Bites, ffirpini, and Main. On* depn^ endangered th« 
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tranquillitf of the Parliament by throwing into it the 
question, "Ig this assembly constituent or constituted?" 
The prudent and fearful, remembering whither a similar 
question had brought the French Assembly, trembled lest 
discussion should lead to au explosion, but fortunately 
news came of the surrender of Palermo, to turn attention 
■ away from that dangerous * he Neapolitans were 

Biigry at the terms Florei had made with the 

rebels, who, they said, haa ^ned from him the 

recognition of their right to Rule. Parliament 

echoed the anger of the popula iidled the compact, 

ordered the Sicilians to elect ind deputies to Na- 

ples, and replaced Pepe by Cob* The latter, a stem 

soldier, resolved on doing right an he saw it through Car- 
bonaro glasses, succeeded in preventing another outbreak 
in Sicily; but the order he maintained was due to his vig- 
orous application of martial law, and not to the healthy 
removal of grievances. So determined were the Neapoli- 
tans not to rect^nize the separati§t claims of the Sicil- 
ians, that they decreed that the Straits of Messina should 
be known as the river of the Pharos. Whilst they were 
thus engaged in amending geographical nomenclature, 
and in disputing over internal affairs, Uiere was brewing 
in the skies to the north of them, — of which they 
seemed as oblivious as if they had been dwellers on Pit- 
cairn's Island, — a great tempest whose rumblings they 
could already hear in the intervals between their own 
debates. 

The Jupiter who rode this storm and hurled its thunder- 
bolts was clean-shaven, blandly-smiling Prince Mettcr- 
uich, clad not in Olympian nudity, hut in ruffled musUn 
shirt, in embroidered broeade ooat sparkling vrith many 
orders, in satin waistcoat, in silk knee-breeches and stock- 
ings, and in shining pumps with silver buckles i a sort of 
Bean-Brummel-Jupiter, equally at home in the bondoira of 
demi-goddeHei and the ooonoila of kingi. The mnndoiu 
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erenta of this year, 1820, bid more than once wrinkled 
hia Jovial brow and dropped bittemeu into his oup of 
nectar; for it was less than fire years since he, in bis 
snpemal wisdom, had decreed a government for Europe, 
and bere were the Europeans np in rebellion declaring 
that bis government was not good. The military mutiny 
at Cadis and sabseqaent revolution in Spain, the assas- 
unaticm of the Duke of Berri, the revolntioua in Portugal 
and Naples, what were all these but signs of the naughti- 
ness and ingratitude of mortal men, whom the bounty of 
even a Bmmmd-Jupiter could not satisfy? They 
spomed his smiles, let them beware his frowns: let them 
not think that he who but a little while ago had helped to 
bind the Prometheoa of the Rerolntion on St. Helena's 
lock, would see Olympus stormed by a horde of revola- 
tionary pygmies. 
Mettemich surveyed the danger, and prepared to crush 
\ it. He might leave the rebels in the Spnnish peninsula 
ito wear themselves out, but tlie revolution in Naples 

Vjealled for his immediate interference. If the Neapolitans 
(were allowed a constitutional government, bow could the 
/other Italians be denied? And how would the Zjombards 
I and Venetians sufFor Austria's paternal tymnny, if they 
saw their brothers across the Po living in liberty 7 Evi- 
dently Austria would have to redouble her garrisons in 
Venioe and Lombardy if that oalamify befell. To Met- 
temich, on his Olympian peak, those efforts of oppressed 
people to win their freedom looked but like the work of 
tnunpt setting fire to hayricks. "The revolt breaks 
out," he writes; "it is indubitable and evident; it is the 
beginning of a conflagration; if they are in good order, 
take yonr fire-engines there; ask no questions; do not 
hesitate; eztinguisb the fire; success will be certdn. . . . 
Our fire-engines were not full in Julyi otherwise we 
■honld have set to work immediately." * Bnt although 
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taken b; surprise, lie did not regret that the oonftngra- 
tion at Naples had been nllowed to burn brightly enough 
for him to eee the faces of tho incendiaries. And when y 
be recognized them as Carbonari, aa members of those \/ 
■eoret societies which deposit "everywhere the seeds of a 
moral gangrene which is not bIow to develop and in- 
crease,"' he exulted; because be preferred "to take in 
hand Carbonarism rather than Liberalism."* The Lib- 
eral be deemed a half -hearted fellow, but the Carbonaro 
was one who never qnalifieil his demands through fear or 
basbfulness or policy; and ns "the man who desires the 
whole is very strong in comparison with him who dcsirea 
only the half,"* Mettemich believed that if he played 
his engines on Carbonarism, the balf-iguited embera of 
Liberalism would lizzie out of themselves. 

Had bis troops been ready, he would have marched 
them immediately to Naples without asking leave, and he 
felt sure that Europe would have applauded his prompt 
■uccens; but since he could not do this, he planned that 
Austria should receive from the chief Powers the n 
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militar; Bedition out of whioh th«y spntng."' Bat Met- 
/ temich'a chief opponeat wu the Csbt. Alezaoder was 
mercurial and enthosiastio in temperameat, easily caught 
1^ high-Bonndiiig phrasea, and ruled by faToritaa who 
flattered his vanity to be considered a monarch of large 
ideas and generous purposes. At the downfall of Napo- 
leon he aspired to play the part of the Good Genius of 
Europe; he ooquetted with liberal doctrines, but never 
imagined that, because they pleased his fancy, he was 
nnder obligation to put them into practice. Genuinely 
solicitous of the welfare of his people, he never dreamt 
that that welfare could be promoted by any methods of 
which he did not approve. As Russian autocrat be was 
opposed to the aggrandisement of his rival, the Austrian 
aatoctat, and be had, as we have seen, interfered more 
than once to block Austrian maohinationff in Italy. It 
was believed, and probably with reason, that he had en- 
oouraged bis agents in tlieir friendly intercourse with 
Italian Liberals. He was even suspected of having a 
secret understanding with the Carbonari. He coveted 
a seaport on the Mediterranean, and he hoped perhaps 
that, in certain contingencies, the Rossian flag might fly 
• over Aneona or Spetna. In 1820 be and bis chief nun> 
ister, Capo d* Istria, were still amusing themsdves with 
their pretty doU Liberalism, of Parisian make. Mettor- 
ntoh, who had no high opinion i^ grown-up monarohs and 
ministers who delight in childish toys, wished to arrange 
a private oonferenoe between the Csar and Emperor 
Francis; but to this Alexander would not agree. Then . 
it was arranged that the sovereigns of the Five Power* 
should meet and confer at Troppan. 

To Troppau, therefore, Alexander, Frederick William, 

and Francis went at the end of October; England sent 

Lord Stewart, Castlerei^h's brother, and France was 

repreaented by La Ferronays and Canunaa. To discredit 

■ BiNMU, I, ft-?. 
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Capo d' Istria before the Czar wait Mettemicli's first more. 
Pretending that Alexander'M goD«rou8 impaUeR were in 
the abstract worthy of so intelligent and noltle » moiuuvli, 
he shrewdly proceeded to show how different, bcnr dan- 
gerous Liberalism appeared, when it took its Datonl ooa- 
ci-et« form. Did hie majesty regard with satufaotion the 
recent mutiny of his troops at St. Petersburg? Had he 
forgotten his ambition to guarantee the peace of Europe 
against political incendiaries? Had he not, only two 
years before, declared that resistance to the legitimate 
authority in any country would justify the Allied Power* 
in armed interference?' To reinforce tliese oral argu- 
ments, Metternich submitted to the Czar a written "Con* 
fession of Political Faith," a long document, in which be 
set forth bis political maxims, dogmatically supporting 
them by historic-al examples, and deducing from them co- 
rollaries BO cogent and predictions so plausible that they 
could not fail to convince a monarch who prided himself 
upon being a philosopher." Mettemich's reasons pre- 
vailed, and he oould soon write, *'Tbe Neapolitan revolt 
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evfliy Neapolitan should be held responsible for his safety. 
ThoM lotioD being taken, the Congress at Troppau dis- 
■olTBd,' to oonrene forthwith at Laybaoh; ooarien sped 
■onthward with the invitation to Ferdinand, and Metter- 
nich at least had no doabt that Ferdinand would aooept 
it; for he had in his portfolio a letter in vhioh the King 
intimated his wish to flee from Naples and b^ged Aus- 
tria to send an army to reoonquer his kingdom for hint.' 
To the Neapolitan deputies the report of these proceed- 
ings eame as a warning that they had foes more formid- 
able than the Bourbons. On December 7 the Regent 
read a message before the Parliament, annooncing the 
receipt of the mritation and of the King's willingness 
to accept it, in order that be might be the peac«naker 
between his peoj^ and the sorereigns of Europe, and 
that be might secure a oonstitation establishing national 
representation, personal liber^, freedom of the press, 
and immunity for the July insurrectionists. The discns- 
■icm of the message was postponed till the following day, 
and meanwhile the city fell a prey to rumors and suspi- 
cions. On the morrow, when the deputies went to the hall 
Jot CongrosB, tb^ were accompanied by crowds of angry 
' sectaries, who shouted for "llie Spanish Constitution or 
Death 1 " and flourished daggers to emphasize tbeir mean- 
ing. Borelli, an able speaker, son^^t to disupate the 
doubts as to the King's loyalty: it would be monstrous, 
be said, to suspect the descendant of St. Xiouis and Henri 
Quatre of treachery.* So it was Toted that he be allowed 
to depart on » mission which oould not harm and might 
help the oonntiy. The deputies little knew that in the 
Royal Palace it had been reeolred that, should the Par- 
liament refuse, an attempt wonld be made **to oTerthrow 

1 XMtenUi, ig, MM» : BtuAi, B, »4. 

■BtMiU,a,>a. It h ■!» Mirtii d»tf irihwJ M^J A* ■WM'rti 
ttfarlliUBtol^bMhi (MkW, 1,188. 
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of benefit to tbe noe and to liii own renown. He had, 
to be rare, itill a few formalities to arrange, but aa be 
was a master of formaliUes, this work was his recreation. 
He had tbe advantage over his dijAomatio rirals in that 
be coddled no dclusioni concerning the propriety of Ab- 
solute monarchs flirting with Liberty. Months before 
(Angnst 10) he had written to lue poUtioal Talet, Genti : 
**In Naples no one, not eren tbe first leaders, know where 
Uiej are going, where tbey oao go, or even where they 
want to go. There tbe lendntioo has really dropped 
from die elonds; it lies like a speotre on the land. 
Those wbo have mmmoned it hare guned their end so 
quickly that they are qaite astonished to be suddenly 
^iged to nde."* Mettemich had inoreased their aston- 
ishment by refusing to receive the Neapolitan envoy. He 
had arrayed all the other Italian princes agunst the con- 
stitutional government except the Pope, who felt it his 
duty to remuQ neutral, and the Grand Duka of Tnscany, 
who trusted so fully in the good-will of his subjects that 
be did not need Austria's protection. Consoions of -his 
well-laid preparation, Mettemich breathed tbe balmier air 
of Laybaoh, and his spirits rose. His only concern was 
to hold the volatile impulses of the Czar long enough to 
make him an aooomplioe in the Austrian policy; so he em- 
ployed his leisure before the arrival of tbe sovereigns in 
ooaierring with the Csar's chief councilors, Nesselrode 
and Capo d' Istria. The former he likened to a trout, 
which nature fitted to disport itself in a clear running 
brook, but which obaoce bad penned up in a stagnant 
pooL "Since I have let a little fresh water in upon him 
he has astonishingly rerived," writes Mettemich. "He 
has beoome lively, and longs for the harder but healthier 
medium. He will certainly not remain so, for what is a 
^aasof pan water in such a swamp?"* Capo d' Istria, 
bowenrer, was not so eawly wroagbt npcm by a dran^ii 
' MiWrirt,«.44L ■iW,<a. 
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from the pure Metteniicbian spring. TIm Atutriu 
chancellor came from bis intarview with Alezuider't 
Greek favorite in disgust, almost in auger. **A ^rrant 
does not alarm me,*' he says: "I should know how to 
avoid his attacks, or bear them with honor. Bat tha 
Radical maniac, the sentimental Bondoir-Fhilantiirojnrt, 
makes me uncomfortable. I like inm and gold, but I 
hate tin and copper. This childish feeling is so decided 
in me that I never can endure plated things."^ 

The monarchs arrived, and with their ministers made 
up a family party, which seemed more bent on pleamre 
than business, and from which all sbangers and nnin* 
vited guests were excluded. Mettemioh devoted hinuelf 
to the Czar, upon whom, over a samovar of oarmvaa tea, 
he brought to bear all his charms, and diptomatio expe> 
dients. He was witty, he flattered, he argued, he en> 
treated, he saggeBted dangers, and all so plaosibly that on 
January 10 he was able to write: "To-day, if the earth 
does not break up or the heavens fall down, or the com- 
monest and vilest ruffians destroy all good people with 
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wgn Affoin, resisted ti» uaeition of the right of f«raign 
intemntion and of militaiy ooonpotion m otmtnrj to 
the laws of nations, but his ojnnicm was oreimled by the 
^ reac^nary adrisers of Louis XVIII, and France there- 
fore sided with Austria. But what of the Neapolitan 
king who had come to jJead the cause of his people before 
the Laybach Congress? 
^ Ferdinand annoonoed to his brother monarchs that he 
I had taken the oath to the Constitution under compulsion,' 
\i — that he was as unoonverted as thenuelres to the here- 
I ties of Liberalism, — that he left it to them to chastise 
rihis rebellions subjects. Bat what of the honor of a 
jUdng? what of the oath twice awom on the Holy Bible? 
VThe descendant of St Loots was so base that he would 
pot have understood how men oould look upon his per- 
gjjry as shameful. And whilst the Congress was decid- 
ing the fate of his kingdom, he amused bimBAlf at the 
chase, or with the Rossian bean which the Csar presented 
to him. Mettemioh felt oontempt for Ferdinand, not 
because he was a liar, not because he was a sneak, but 
because he did not lie and deceive sncoesafuUy. ** For 
the seoosd time," Mettemioh wrote, "the task derolved 
Fyfft {Modtn, Rinr*. U, Itn) tMkm A> tanaw Ttaw ; KuuU (U, 88) 

l>kM tlMlMtW. 

' T^ratti (1, ITI) raporti • «gann»tiiia b«twMB Fvtdisuid and U* 
eomltmat fton vUeh I qnota > put. " King, tiam o't titm oatli I mad* 
SB tbM book of ytmt biwl m« to m; pranin f Cvn/euar. Toa did ant 
■ika tba oatli witli th* i>tonlla> of kNpi^ h, and it wai » mn* lonnal- 
It; ; wk<n tkar* ii aot a pwck« a^t of tha will to do wrong, that* ia ao 
iU. Kimg. TlwB I am fna, for my iaiantica wu Mt to fulfil b; mj act 
what I proifciaii ia my woida ; 't waa a Ttalaaoa of tboa* Carbooaii raaoala, 
who aoaatruB*] aa* b; fona ; I waa lika a CluiatiM amid Tnrka, who, to 
mr* hiiaailf fnan tlw Maka, jiiii Milan to baaoma a MMaalmaa. CiffnMr. 
I tall ja« ika aiown ia joan, and tbat a paopla aaaj axaat ao tanna fn^ 
ita Uaf . God fava It la yau raaa, and yoa aaay bot viwy waana to paa- 
Mnwit. TWyfcariTid ■» by tfcah aaafat tetaha. lat Aam aqaaPy b« da- 
aabaJ." Whaw T^wlti g«t thfa toUrrfaw, I k ~ ~" 
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on me of picking him up, — for be has the unfortunate 
habit of alwaya throwing himself down. Many kiuga 
fancy that the throne Is only an armchair, in which one 
can sleep quite coinfortubly. In the year 1821, however, 
a seat of this hiiitl is inconvenient to sleep in, and badly 
8tuffed."> "Picking Ferdinand up" meant Bending an 
Austrian army to subdue and occupy Najiles; it meant a 
warning to Liberals throughout Europe, that any attempt 
of theirs to wrest concessions from their despotic rulers 
would be punished by the combined forces of the Holy 
Alliance; further, it established the precedent of foreign 
interference in the internal affairs of an independent 
State, and it familiarized Europe with the idea tliat when 
anything went amiss in Italy, Austria was naturally the 
Power to step in and set it right. While, therefore, be j 
despised Ferdinand, Metternich must hare felt grateful to ^f 
his incompetence for furnishing an excuse for Aostri&'a 
eneroachment. The Congress speedily accepted Mettei^ 
nioh's view that it could h:ive no dealings with the "pro- 
dnct of a revolution : " it refused to listen to any partisana 
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Buut find me rer^r inoonTenient." * Thus did oar &iim- 
mel-Japiter gather tlie storm, and graap tlw thonder-boltB 
firmly in hia kid-gloved hand. 

In Naples, after the King's departore, men began to 
realise that should the King's missioa fail, the; might 
have to defend themselves agMust an invasion. By tn- 
nsting CO "tin Spaaiah Constitntion or death," they had 

' left DO scope for negotiations. But they were still intoz> 
Seated with their good fortune and still prone to ■"■■t"''* 
thnr tnmultnons energy for endoring strength. Whilst 
Ktrliament discassed reforms in the judicial system and 
then adjoumed, public order became more unruly, and 
violent eectaries resorted to violent deeds. Oiampietro, 
odious to many as Director of Police, was dragged from 
his boose and stabbed forty times by a band of Carbo- 

' nari, who pinned on his body a list of twAity-six pei^ 
sons marked for assassination ; opposite hia name being 
written the words, "Number One."' The ministry was 
reorganized, but stability was still lacking. From time 
to time the Regent oommonicated to Parliament the let- 
ters be received from his father, bat the King did not 
refer to the vital issues under discussion in the Congress, 
and had nothing more important to relate than that his 
hunting doga were better than the Ciar's. Letters from 
Duke del Oallo, who had been prevented by Mettemich 
front appearing at Laybaoh to speak in behalf of the 
Constitationalists, renewed the apprehensions of danger, 
and the Rq;ent called a oounoil of generals to draw op 
a plan of defense. Here, too, tbe lack of firmness and 
leadership was ominous. Personal discords and militaiy 
jealonnee, the old feud between the Bourbonists and 
Mnimtists, and the new hostility between Carbonari and 
aon ee ct aries, boded ill for tbe national cause. More 
than ei^ly thoosand oonsoripta wer« levied, but they 
1 less tbao fif^ thousaDd soldiers, nndrilled and 
■ MiMiIrt, U, <BM. ■Orfbtte,fi,MS-«. 
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Ul-eqiitpped. Nevertheless, the Carbonari kept up popu- 
lar eathatium, even at the rink of encouraging deluiiive 
hopet. Tbej drew succor from history and recalled how 
the Franoh people, roused to a frenzy of patriotism, had, 
with £u infarior forces, defeated the veterans of Pruiuia 
and Auitrift in 1792. What might not a people, united 
and flgbting for freedom, ai i againat the miniona 

of tyranny? 

At last the suspense wa tn by the arrival of 

I>iike del Gallo, who had l>et>. mitted to enter Lay< 
baoh after Mettemich bad id the policy of the 

Congioii, He brought a let -om the King to the 

B^pent, whioh the latter laid »». ■e Parliament, reoon- 
Tened for that purpose. Fcrdinana wrote that he found 
the Great Powers "irrevocably determined not to perrniT 
a continuation of the present state of things ; " that they 
would use force, if persuasion were not enough; but 
that, if their conditions were accepted, the measures to be 
adopted should be guided wholly by Ferdinand; other- 
wise, he intimated, the sovereigns would themselves im-j 
pose measures on Naples to insure the tranquillity o^ 
that kingdom and the pence of the neighboring States^ 
The Regent, after reading this letter and promising to 
remain loyal, exhorted the deputies "to be prudent, cau- 
tious, and firm ; " hut " it was observed that when remind- 
ing them of the danger and repeating his oath, hia voice 
faltered, as if choked by some sudden emotion." ' Joseph 
Poerio, one of the most intelligent of the Moderates, 
spoke in defense of the King. It was incredible, be said, 
that Ferdinand had sanctioned this perfidy, for be had 
freely granted the Constitution in July and freely rati- 
fied it in October; the presumption must be, therefore, 
that the sovereigns having him in their power at Laybach 
had frightened him into this recantation of his principles; 
his honor, not leas than that of his kingdom, demanded 
>T««l>CollMU,Il,80IM0a 'aid,4i)l. 
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tiiAt ibe Neapolitans aboald take np the ehallenge of war. 
And war, damored for in the streets, was deolared in the 
Chamber and sanctioned by the R^ent. 

Then was there maoh bustle of propantion and little 
lesolta. The men in the bnreanx i^ Naples had no expe> 
tienoe in mobilizing and proTisioning on army ; the men 
in the camps were ill-olad and undisciplined. A oonsid* 
arable part of the r^ular troope was still in Sioily, pre- 
serring order by martial law. The populace, oonfroated 
with the grim eertunty of war, abrmi^ from the death- 
' rmpple. Moat of the reomitp oame from the Carbonari, 
who ahowed in this that they were not afraid to fight; 
bnt the rank a Carbonaro heM in his lodge, if superior 
to his tank in the regiment, prodnoed a oonfliot of author- 
ity; a private or subaltern who was a Grand Master 
^chafed at the commands of a oaptiun who was not a Car- 
bonaro at all. Meverthfdeis, an imposing campaign of 
defense was sketched on paper. The first army corps, 
nnder CoUetta, was to guard the frontier along the Liris; 
|the second, nnder William Pepe, was to be stationed in 
the Abnua, by which it was expected the enemy would 
Invade the kingdom. Fepe spared no effort to prepare 
his i»w troops for the encounter; he drilled them, he 
talked to them of glory and of duly; he assured them 
that they would be more than a match for the white- 
ooated Teterans of Austria. But day by day passed, and 
no supplies or reinforcements oame ^m Naples, and 
day by day Oeneral Frimont, with that Austrian army 
six^ thousand strong, was drawing near. At length its 
Tanguard appeared near Rieti. Fepe's troops began to 
desert ; he perceived that the suspense was melting their 
oonnge, and therefore, though he would have preferred 
to await an attack, he was forced to give the order to ad- 
vance. His troops engaged the Austriana between An- 
bodoeo and lUeti (March 7), and fought with considerable 
nkr, bnk iriMo he fonnd that they weor* guning no 
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ground, be signaled them to full back. The undiscipUned 
soldiers construed a retreat to mean a rout, and many 
threw away their arms and fled; nor oould Pepe rally a 
remnant sufBciently large to enable him to make another 
stand against the enemy in the mountain passes.* 

Desperate, he hurried u " lee to collect a fresh force, 
and to urge the Regent lu Parliament to take refuge 
in Sicily; the war had but > lat begun, he said, and it 
would not be decided by a ngle skirmish; let the na- 
tion rise in mass and dispute ivery inch of soil, and the 
Austrians must surely be re). :lled. His entreaties fell 
on ears in which the booming at Aostrian cannon struck 
terror. The few who listened to him whispered rumora 
that but for incompetence or treachery he would not have 
been defeated; but the greater part of the Neapolitans 
I were busy concocting excuses by which they hoped to save 

I themselves from the retribution which previous restore 
i tious had taught them to expect. Ferdinand, lurking ' 
\ well out of danger in the rear of the Austrian army, i 
emitted manifestoes in which he called upon his faithful j 
subjects to receive the forces of his august allies not aa 
enemies, but as friends come to protect them. General 
Frimont exhorted them to listen to die royal and paternal 
voice of their King, whose interests were inseparable from 
theirs. Parliament, still plucky, addressed a letter to 
Ferdinand, begging him to remember that it had merely 
exercised functions which he himself had granted it, and 
requesting him to return to his people and express his 
\ wislies to them, without interposing a foreign force be- 
' tween him and them. When the Austrians were within 
; a short march of the capital, the deputies adopted a formal 
protest, drawn up by Poerio, stating that the presence of 
a' foreign army obliged them to suspend their business 
and that, according to the report of the Regent, the latest 
revenet nutde it impossible to transfer the Parliament to 
» plKw of uS»tj. General Canasoosa bad already been , 
> Papal JMMJM>,B»-7S. 
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oomnuuided to negotiate with General Frimont, and on 
March 2S the Austrian troop« entered Naples by the 
Capnan gate. Some of the leading reTolutioniats, iodnd- 
ing Pepe, had fled when they found that to remain was 
bi^tdesi.^ Besides the foreign invaders and the Bonr* 
bona, the only creatures in Naples who rejoioed that day 
were the barbers, who were kept busy cropping the tell- 
tale looks and beards of frightened Carbonari. 

The rerdution which thus failed had, tike many 
human ondertakings of larger note, a oomio aspect. The 
gods who favor the strong may well have smiled at the 
Resumption of four or five million Neapolitans who dared 
to assert their manhood agunst the menaces of tyrants, 
holding one hondred million Europeans in subjection; 
they may have smiled at the self-oonfideace of men who, 

ithout education or experience, believed thAnselves able 
to conduct a oonstitutional government, and to reform by 
k^ialative fiat the character of a people debased by cen- 
turies of oorruptioD ; they may have smiled to sec discord 
instead of harmony, factional seal mistaken for patriot- 
ism, private envy weakening arms raised for the public 
good. But there are other gods who look with kindlier 
eyes upon the failures and mistakes of men ; true gods, 
who **sigh for the cost and pain " when the worthy hopes 
of mortals are disappointed; whose hearts are touched 
with sympathy when they behold men abandon ease and 
fortune sad life itself to pursue a noble ideal, without 
measuring obstacles, or dreaming of defeat, gods who 
wove crowns of glory for Leonidas and his three hundred 
dead, and scorned Xerxes and his viotorions myriads at 
ThermopylA. To them, the tragedy of human life b 
ever present: doubt not that they sorrowed at the disaster 
in N»i^; doubt not that their sympathy was with those 
misgnided, beaten enthusiasts, rather thko the CTiiioal 
libttanuoh and the perfidious King. 

iiw bMtaMH^ •! At ui«< a» >i>nrD>ii g 
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tions with the ootispinUon; ednoation leads ao easily to 
Liberalism, and philanthropy to patriotism. And the 
sects irere, indeed, active in Lombardy. Under the 
Napoleonio regime that had been the most flourishing 
prorinoe of tbe Kingdom of Italy; its ablest men had 
been employed in the anny or in the government, and 
they chafed noder the rusting idleness into which they 
bad been forced by ^^ restoration. Bnt, as they had 
had more experience than the other Italian plotters, so 
they were more pmdent. Estimating the chanees in 
favor of a rising agunst Austria, th^ found that, them- 
selves unuded, the struggle would go against them. To 
secure allies was therefore their purpose, and they dis- 
patched emissaries to sound tbe intentions and to gaage 
the strength of the sects beyond tbe Ticino. 

In I^edmont tbe situation was peculiar. 'As at Milan 
tite leaders of the Liberals belonged to the most intelli- 
gent and aristocratic classes ; they were as eager as any 
other Italians for independence, but, unlike the other 
Italians, they were attached to their King. They inher- 
ited a loyal^ to the House of Savoy that had been 
strragthened by the courage and fair dealing of' the 
princes of thst dynas^ for more than two hundred years. 
When Victor Emanuel came back from exile in 1814, 
they had rejoiced as at the return of. a father, and now 
th^ had no wish to dethrone him. Nevertheless, his 
paternal despotism was intolerable: the Jesuits had con- 
trol of public worship and of education ; the civil offices 
were in tin hands of inflexible reactionaries; tbe army 
and the Court were petrified by Pre-Napoleonio methods. 
Officers who had won renown at Aosterliti or Borodino 
grumbled to see themselves displaoed by men who had 
alnmbered through fourteen years of exile in Sudinia; 
soarred nterans laughed at being offloexed byyoonggrad- 
vatea from the nutitaiy school, whose only reoommend»- 
tioa was th^tlM|y««n aristocrats "bythegraasof God." 
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knew that tha Lombards wei« ready, at a sign from Pied- 
mont, to rise and expel their Anstrian enalaTers? And 
if Lnnbardy, whj not Venice? Why sbonld not the flag 
of an independent and Liberal Italy fly orer every town 
from the Alps to the Adriatio? 

To patriots who saw the Promised Land thus in mirage, 
the way seemed short. Mot, indeed, that they had no 
diffierenoes of ojnnion. There were Lombards who in- 
■isted that Lombardy should be an independent State; 
there were Federalists who proposed a league, without 
even a nominal sovereign, for the Northern Itidians, 
inolnJing the TusoaBs; there were Badioals whom only 
a repnblio oould satisfy. Ai beggars diaooss what tb^ 
will do with a fortune, they even disaussed whioh a^ 
should be the future capital: the Piedmontese oould not 
consent to bare Turin relegated to second place; the 
Lombards argued that Milan would be central, and they 
remembered her glory nnder Viceroy Beanhamais; and 
there were partisans tor both Genoa and Venice. Mean- 
while, the moat urgent need was to oust the Anstrians 
and to oonTinoe Victor Emanuel that his revolutionaiy 
■nbjeots were conspiring in his behalf. 

The relianoe felt by the conspirators in their abili^ to 
arouse the dynastic ambition of the House of Savoy was 
not so Qnixo6a as it at first seems ; their error lay in mis- 
judging Victor Emanuel's character and in being ignorant 
of his diplomatic engagements. Many of his predecessors 
had dreamed that the King of Piedmont would some day 
mle over a larger Italy. In 1804 Joseph de Maistre, 
one of the acotest poUtioal observers of his time, bad 
writtoi that the chief reason why Austria most hate die 
House of Savoy " is its tendency to increase its domin- 
ii»s, and its being called to greater Italian poasessions 1^ 
Boiversal good sense and by r^ard for the safety of the 
Paunsola and of all Europe. This is the great crime of 
the Hooae of Steraj, that its powerful neighbor has never 
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bosy enrolling oooTeiti. Etsd those Idbetala who would 
not ■■tociBte themwlrei with any wot, knew of the general 
•dieme and gave it an abetraot enoooragement. The ring- 
leadera were, with but a few exoeptionB, officers of dift- 
tinotion; therefore, they naturally determined that the 
army sbonld be the immediate agent of the revolution. If 
the army demanded the Coutitation, bow could Viator 
Emanuel renet? For he, like his fathers, was a militaiy 
king and most aooept the preferences of his troops as 
indioatiTe of the will of his people. Many subalterns and 
battalions having been won over, it only remained to find 
a general whose reputation would give dignity and whose 
abili^ would fpve a ancoessful direction to the movement. 
The man for the place was nnquesdonably Gifflenga, 
who, of all the Piedmontese officers, had most distin- 
guished himself in the Napoleonic wars; batrOifflenga 
declined Ute honor, deeming the time unpropitious and 
the haxards too great Then the conspirators turned to 
Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, and they thought 
that they bad in him a leader whose name would be irre- 
sistible. 

This singular man was then only twen^-two years old, 
but be bad already outlived many vicissitudes. Bom in 
1798, just on the eve of the French invasion, his infancy 
had the roll of drums and the tramp of regiments for lul- 
labies. His father, Charles, was head of the younger 
branch of the House of Savoy; his mother, Charlotte 
Albertina of Saze-Courland, ooming when still in her 
teens to Turin, startied its prim Court by her free-and- 
easy yet not nngraoioos manners. When King and Court 
fied io Sardinia and Piedmont became a province of the 
IVench Bapublio, Charles of Carignano turned Republi- 
can, donned a liberty oap, and styled himself Citisen. 
Qtiseness Charlotte, unconventional always; visited her 
hBabead on doty at barraoks, disoooieed Tehemently in 
^m diilniit of -^""^"'"-1 and enn, it ii nid, daaoed 
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the CariDi^oIe to the delttctKtion of t)i« Frcncli officers. ' 
The good Citizen and Citizeness were nevertbeJeas sus- 
pected, and summoned to Puris, where tliey dwelt under 
§urveillance. In 1800 Ckartes died, And for •ereral 
years his widow with her boy, Cliarles Albert, and a 
joimger sister, Elizabotli, lived preoariously. Then 
Napoleon Buddenly rvlented and showered farors npoa 
them, being attracted, goHsips whispered, by the per- 
sonal charms of Madame Aa Carigiian. She, however, 
married an obscure gentleman, M. de Montl£art, by 
whom she bore several children, luaving her son Charles 
Albert to the care of boarding-school masters, flrat in 
France and then in Switzerland. The boy waa naturally 
of an affectionate but melancholy temper; he craved 
tenderness which do one showed him ; he was faomeaielc 
for a home he had never seen. His jumbled experience 
pitzxled his youthfid wiU ; from his earliest days he had 
heard the conflicting doctrines of Republicanism and Im- 
perialism, and though nominally a Catholic, he waa now 
confided to a Swiss Protestant. Another change, and be 
found himself at Bourtres with a lieutenant's oommission 
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diplomatio wiles, for Mettemioh knew his royal pedigrees 
as a parson knows his catechism, and he hoped to lop off 
the Carignano branch of the family-tree of SaYoy, and 
to engraft an Austrian scion in its stead. Accordingly, 
he persuaded Victor Emanuel to give his eldest daughter 
in marriage to her uncle the Duke of Modena; then he left 
no artifice untried in attempting to hare the Salic law 
revdced. Failing in this, he requested that Charles Al- 
bert should be sent to the camp of the Allies, just then 
celebrating their entry into Paris; but both the King 
and his brother suspected a foul design. . ^Prince Cari- 
gnano*s affiiir is not less disagreeable,'* wrote the latter. 
**I have expected it for a long time. If I may give you 
my advice frankly, it is for you to get him married as 
soon as possible. Otherwise, either they will kill him, or 
they will debauch him so that he cannot beget an heir, or 
they will entangle him in some bad marriage. He would 
be quite as badly off at Wellington's headquarters for 
religious reasons, as with the Grermans for the other con- 
sideration. 'T is a great trick, open your eyesi They 
have treated us so well only to enjoy our spoils later, and 
to make an end of the House of Savoy." ^ These were 
serious charges to be macle against Prince Mettemich and 
his imperial master, who always professed to act from 
pure Christian motives; but Victor Emanuel saw the 
danger, and guarded the scapegrace youth in whose 
safety the perpetuation of the Piedmpntese dynasty was 
bound up. The order of succession was formally de- 
clared by the Congress of Vienna to appertain to the 
Carignano branch. 

The young Prince was therefore established at Turin 
as the heir presumptive to the throne, but his position 
was not agreeable. He was taken in hand by the King, 
who strove to eradicate in ^him the bad impressions of 
the Liberal educatioo" he had received. The Queen, 
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Maria Theresa, hated him because, true Austrian that 
Bhe was, she winhed the succeaaiou to go to her daughter, 
the Duchess of Modena. Charles Felix felt a personal 
antipathy for him, mingled with distrust. The restored 
nobles of the Old licgime looked upon him with wonder 
and suspicion, as if a wild c^cnet had alighted amid a flock 
of dodos. Yet by his youtli act, and his submission 

to the King's process of d on, Charles Albert won 

general respect. He acquiei when the King warned 
him that it would be well t< Ty as soon as possible 

for the sake of sji heir^Ni lepted Maria Theresa, 

daughter of the A w bd oke scany, who was chosen 

for him. "Mathematically spe king, I ought to be 
happy," he wrote, after having been introduced to her. 
Sombre shadows already flitted through his mind. Yet 
he had his enthusiasms — who has them not at twenty ? — 
his gallantries, his love of horses, his fitful hours of study. 
Deepest in his heart lay patriotism, still a vague but sweet 
sentiment, not yet a duty calling for sacrifices and leading 
to danger. The petrified manners, the prim, servile con- 
versation of the Court must, we imagine, have chilled 
one whose youthful imagination had been fired by the 
Napoleonic world, and who felt that his life was a reali^ 
and not a reminiscence. No wonder, therefore, that his 
boon companions were men of the younger generation, 
most of whom had gre^t hopes of their countiy's future 
and came to associate him with the fulfilling of their 
hopes. Whether they whispered it to him or not, he 
could not fail to perceive that he would, in the course of 
things, be in the position to check or to encourage the 
aspirations of the Fiedmontese, perhaps of all their bro- 
ther Italians. He hated Austria, he loved liber^, but 
his love was of the Flatonio kind. Making no secret of 
hii relations with men of Liberal views, whom he received 
cordially at his palace, he shocked the harsh Charles 
Felix and gave rumor many tasks. The more temperate 
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critics contented themselTes by the thought that many 
follies and much sowing of wild oats, political or other, 
must be expected of a lusty young prince. Nevertheless, 
we would not predict evil for a young man who thus 
confessed himself to his stanchest friend: ^^I read much, 
I study, I draw. When one has the misfortune to be a 
prince, especiaDy at this time, one must know every- 
thing, more than mediocrely, and learn to suffice unto 
<meself , for now the veil has fallen. Princes are judged 
severely. It were well if being judged were all, but, 
through calunmy, our estate as prince iiB only tenable for 
those who do not understand it, or for those who have 
enough vigor of soul to follow the path of honor through 
all imaginable vexations. Unhappy indeed is he who at 
all distrusts himself .*' ^ That a prince so earnest in the 
main, worthily ambitious and having kingship- in pros- 
pect, should welcome the most intelligent and progressive 
of his future subjects is no more wonderful than that they 
should have spared no persuasiveness, even to the point 
of flattery, to make him feel that destiny had marked him 
out to be the glorious instrument of his country's welfare. 
He and they were mutually deceived, but their deception 
was bom of good intentions. They believed that when 
the moment came to strike he would lead them, and he in 
his glow of enthusiasm believed this too.' Neither as yet 
saw howincongrruous it was that the heir to an Absolutist 
monarchy should conspire to force the actual King, his 
cousin, towards whom he felt most loyal, to grant a con- 
stitution. 

Relying upon the cooperation of Charles Albert, the 
Liberals set about priming their guns. Further delay 
might ruin the plot. Happily the news came that Aus- 
tria btended to dispatch an army to subdue the Neapoli- 
tans. Here was the occasion that patriotic Italians had 
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long swaited. The invasion of Naples would dmw off 
many regiments from Liombnnly and Vcnutio. mid encMjur- 
age tbe conspirators in those provinces to rise. The re- 
Tolt would spread througli the Legations and the Duchies, 
tbe Austrian army would be hemmed in on all sides, and 
tbe issue could not be doubtful. One thing was indispen- 
sable: Piedmont must give the si^al by doclaring a con- 
stitution and marching her army ocroiw the Ticino. The 
gates of Milan would fly open to welcome it, and nothing 
could stay its triumplial progress to Msiitua and Veroii%,j 
perhaps even to Venice. I 

Whilst this general revolt was ripening, an event an- 
expeotcdly occurred in Turin which allowed tlie state of 
popular opinion and served to exasperate the temper of 
the various partisans. One evening a compaoy of uni- 
vcrsi^ students appeared at the D' Angennes Theatre 
with Phrygian caps on their hea<1s (January H, 1821). 
The police, making grave of what was probably mere 
youthful deviltry, tried to arrest them. A tussle ensued, 
in which the police succeeded in carrying off several pris* 
oners. Their componionH flamed with indignation, aiul . 
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Tkam di BomU governor of the oily, who led the at 
taflkp ud Us olBons} but the outnced ^ j ^FffP ifi lBf>lri^j 
fone to wihilwitHi had to content tiiemeelTes hj dnUnnj 
«be aggi e e e oii toiiwi. At the first news of the hni 
Ghsiies Albert had hastened to the Kmg for orders; ha 
ke 1st Us qnnpe^ be seen bj sending money and deli 
eaeiss to the wounded students.^ 

An eminoas ealm Idlowed this aooidental oniborist 
Ths gofemment knew that the oonspirators were aetivs 
Iwt waitsd lor these to show their hand; the oonspirs 
ton» inlBrriiig that the goTemment hesitated ihroos^ 
indiflhteuee or fear, began to* count on winning an ea^ 
gsme. Had thqr been less confldentt they wonld ha?i 
besB more tronUed at the arrest of Frhice dellaCistema 
Ifaiqois di Frieriot and Chendier Perione, i^^ 
WQS personages, npon whom were f oond innriminatini 
pqisrs. Bat there is reason to beUere that they wer 
€1^ amatonr conspirators oninTolved in the great plot 
idneh now approached matority.' The main coarse hai 
been laid down, and the discossion waxed hot oTor details 
What sort of constitution should be demanded? — tha 
was the qoestion. One party advocated the Spanish, an 
other the English or French. The Spanish was mor 
democratic, establishing only one chamber; the other 
established two chambers, an upper and a lower. In i 
eoontiy like Piedmont, having a strong' aristocracy, am 
among conspirators who were themselves aristocrats, \ 
koose of peers ought to have found &Tor; but the ma 
jority Toted for the democratic scheme. For the Spanisl 
CSonstitati<m was the &shion that year, and the conspira 
tors -wished to propitiate the middle and lower classes 
even at the expense of their own aristocratic traditions 
And now all was ready; instruction had been sent t( 
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every accomplice in the army ; each lodge of Carbonari 
or Federatifits liad its work luarkcNl out; it was believed 
that the necessary arrangements with the Lombards had 
been concerted. 

On the evening of March 6 the four principal cod- 
HpiratorB were luhered by a secret staircaae into Charles 
Albert's libmi^^ '^-^W^ were Lieutenant-Colonel Mar- 
quis Gfea^es. A^nari d\ San Marzauo, of the Queen's 
Dragoons, and son of the then Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Count Sontorre di Santarosa, major of bfantry; 
Count Moffa (li Lisio, captain in the regiment of tliQ 
King's Light Horse; and Chevalier Collegno, major of 
artilli^. ,..Saptarosa thus describes the interview: 
" Charles^ di San Marzano spoke first: hia words were 
those of a man profoundly convinced. There was no 
obstacle, no difficulty that his ardent imagination did 
not clear away; he described them as they had been fore- 
seen by him, but all-powerlcaa before the ascendency of 
a firm and resolute will. The others explained to the 
Prince that they had Italy and posterity in view, that tho 
Piedmontese revolution would mark the most glorious 
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The Prince, writiiig of this intenriew a few weeks later, 
told a different stoiy. These gentlemen, he says, after a 
long dissertation on Liberalism, concluded by express- 
ing the hope, **that I would put myself at their head to 
obtain some slight concessions from the King. I replied 
to them that the only course open to me was that marked 
out by religion and honor; tliat nothing in the world 
would make me abandon my duty. I then sought to 
reason with them and to prove to them the folly of their 
enterprise; but they replied that my words were futile, 
as they were bound by the strongest of oaths. Then I 
let them understand point-blank that, if I could not pre- 
Tent them from acting, I would take stand against them: 
I discoyered with amazement that the greater part of my 
aitilleiy officers were involved. I then threatened these 
gentlemen that I would go to the King. They departed, 
saying that they counted on the secret; that they hoped 
I would change my view, and finally, that the revolution 
would break out the veiy day the King went to Monca- 
lieri.*' ^ This was the explanation given by Charles Al- 
bert, when, having been branded as a traitor both by his 
former friends and enemies, he strove to make his peace 
with triumphant Absolutism. Did his memory fail? Did 
he intentionally falsify? Did he impute to himself in the 
retrospect a decision which he had not shown at the crisis? 
Or were the four conspirators so bent on having him ac- 
cept, that they misinterpreted his words? Let who can 
&sten upon the truth among these contradictions: history 
can assert at least one fact, — to wit, that though the 
Prince's treacheiy was unintentional, it had the effects of 
wilful betrayal. Weakness is often as baneful as down- 
right widftdness. 

Santarosa and his companions quitted the Prince, 
firmly persuaded that he had given his consent. Thus 
tfaflj reported to their eager aooomplioes, and boundless 
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was their exaltation. The word was puaed to begin the 
revolt on the morning of Mftrch 8. IHw intaneaing day 
dragged for those men, who, after yeats of hoping and 
plotting, saw success at hand. Great was their oon- 
Bt«rnation when, towards evening on March 7, they heard 
that Charles Albert had drawn back. B«flection had 
painted all the risks of the undertaking before his waver- 
ing imagination ; the patriotic enthusiasm engendered bj 
contact with the persuasive conspirators gave waj to 
doubt; loyalty to the King outweighed his pledge to the 
patriots : he bowed to what he believed to be hii da^, 
and went to inform the Minister of War that he had inti- 
mations of an imminent outbreak, which most be pre- 
vented. He sought counsel of Cesare Balbo and Oeneral 
Gifflenga, who, though Liberals, agreed that the terolo- 
tioD would be untimely, and that the proposed war against 
Austria for the liberation of Lombardy most fwl. Col- 
Icgno and San Marzano, at the first tidings of the Prinoe'a 
defection, hurried to brace his courage. '*They pro- 
tested," he wrote, "that I would ruin them, and dishonor 
myself in the eyes of Europe. I dismissed my tempters,^ 
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a more Liberal regime. Santarosa construed this to 
mean that the Prince was at heart with them, and if they 
were bold they might fix his ficUe resolution. But the 
following morning (March 9), after another consultation 
in which Charles Albert again attempted to unmask their 
designs, and after there could be no doubt that as com- 
mander of the artillery he had taken measures to frus- 
trate them, Santarosa with grieving soul admitted that 
the movement must be abandoned. Messengers were 
sent to Alessandria, Fossano, and Vercelli to conmiuni- 
oate this decision to the leaders in those places. 

But the rescindment came too late. Early on March 
10 Turin was startled to learn that the garrison of Fos- 
sano had marched out under Collegno, whither no one 
knew, and that the garrison of Turin was under inarching 
orders. Santarosa, Lisio, and San Marsano, who a few 
hours before had regarded their plot as abortive, now felt 
in honor bound to support their reckless or misinformed 
comrades, and accordingly they set out post-haste for 
Alessandria.^ There the Carbonari, assembling in the 
citadel, had quickly been joined by the troops in acclama- 
tions for the Spanish Constitution and for the King, and 
a Junta had been organised to take control of the city. 

Victor Emanuel, returning from his country-seat at 
Moncalieri, found the capital excited by the report of 
these events, and by rumors that the' revolt had been 
caused by the threat of an Austrian intervention. The 
King at once published an edict in which he denied the 
rumors, and stated that the intervention of foreign troops 
in Piedmont would only happen in case of an unauthor- 
iaed movement*on the jmrt of his subjects.' This failed 
to calm the feverish Turinese, for the sectaries were busy 
haranguing and exhorting, and each hour brought news 
of further disaffection among the troops*. The whole 
eoimtzy seemed, to judge by the gossip, to be up in arms, 
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regiments marching hither and thither, but to wliai par- 
pose Doua oould tell. The King and his courtion wcra 
in consternation. "There b here," writes Charles Al> 
bert's equerrj', Costa, "the astonishment of Jonali on 
awakening suddenly in the whale's belly, and the prophet 
doubtless showed himself more daring and inventivA than 
our poor King in seeking an outlet. They content them* 
selves here with groaning and losing their heads." ' Yet 
there was something pathetic in the fidelity of the old do- 
blea to their sovereign in bis emergency. Many of them 
seventy years old and some eighty, they put on their oat- 
form of a bygone generation, and hastened to the ICing, 
and they had their horses led within the palace inclosure 
in order that, were it decided to charge the threatening 
crowd, they might be lifted into the saddle hj their 
squires ; outside they feared they would be too stiff to 
mount unattended. Charles Albert was among iha ear- 
liest to offer his services, ho having already visited the 
barracks in the city in the hope that his example and ap- 
peals might prevent the sedition from spreading. At the 
citadel be was not listened to. A great crowd, in which 
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frighten him, but he recognized the futility and remained 
in his pahioe* What was to be done? The insurrection 
would not subside of itself, yet where was the force to 
quell it? The King and his faithful nobles deliberated, 
conflicting suggestions flew out against each other, the 
indecision increased. Charles Albert, Count Prospero 
Balbo, and Count Valese urged that, things having gone 
so fiir, it would be expedient to promise some reforms. 
Marquis Brignole and Count Salusso said nothing. The 
stubbomer councilors exhorted the King not to budge, 
and he agreed with them. 

Thus two days passed; in the Palace, irresolution; 
outside, the flood of agitation rising. Once an officer, 
bleeding from a stone-cut in the face, entered the King*s 
cabinet and exclaimed: ^Sire, gire me leave, and with 
my single company I will settle this matter before I have 
my wound dressed.** Doubtless a dose of lead would 
have quieted those feverish spirits; doubtless any show 
of firmness would have checked the turbulence; but Vic- 
tor Emanuel was humane, the thought of shedding blood 
displeased him, and he would not give the word. The 
return at this juncture of San Morzano, Minister of For* 
eign Affairs, from the Congress at Laybach, silenced the 
advocates of conciliation, for he reported that the Allied 
Sovereigns were in no mood to permit Liberal conces- 
sions, and that they would interfere in Piedmont as cer- 
tainly as they were interfering in Naples. The Minister 
of Police aggravated the alarm by repeating an unfounded 
rumor that thirty thousand mutinous troops were march- 
ing on the capital, and that the militia could not be relied 
upon.^ Distracted and weary, Victor Emanuel came at 
last to a decision — he would abdicate* Abdication is 
the back-door by which rulers who fail to defend them- 
selves in front hope to escape the humiliation of formal 
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On the evwung of March 12 Viotor F.iimin«T an- 
nounced hia purpose to hu minuten and nobles in atten- 
dance. Not without tears they acoepted the resolTS as 
inevitable. The successor to the throne was the Kiag'a 
brother, Charles Felix, but as be was at that moment at 
ModeDa, it was necessary to choose a r^ent. Charlea 
Albert was designated, but he ref osed, — how ooold be, 
already uisunderstood and entangled, asnune inch a ro> 
sponsibility ? The Queen, who had always {aTored the 
pretensions of her daughter, the Dnohess of Modena, 
tried to turn the King against this sospeoted Prinoe of 
Carignano; but the King saw no other fit person. At 
the council Charles Albert spoke earnestly against abdi- 
cation, saying that it would be the mis of the ooimtry, 
and that bn would never consent to serve as regent. But, 
lie wrote afterwards, "the ministets pressed me. I told 
tliem that they knew that I had been for two years past 
at odds with the Duke of Oenevese (Charles Felix) and 
that, if I accepted' the regency, sinister results must fol- 
low. . . . But all the ministers then represented to me 
tliat this was the last order the King gave me, and that 
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dignaitt, replied to the &rewell homage of the Minister of 
Police, ^ We haTe paid very dear, sir, for a police which 
yoa managed veiy ill.'* And then the royal coach rum« 
bled oat of the courtyard and out through the city streets 
into the country, just as the first dimness of a new day 
glimmered along ibe heights of Superga. 

That abdication was the one element the revolutionists 
had not foreseen. In their calculations, Victor Emanuel 
was to be made, willy-nilly^ an accomplice; they were to 
tare him from his obscurantist advisers, and he, having 
allowed free-play to his patriotic instinct, would some day 
forgive and thank those who had made him king of six 
million Italians. And now this was impossible. The 
B^;ent was a turn-coat, whom every patriot suspected; 
the new King was harsh, unpopular, stubborn, medisval 
in his hostility to reform, a supposed Jesuit -in his reli- 
gion. Well might Santarosa exdaim, **0 night of March 
IS, 1821 1 Night fatal to my country, that didst plunge 
us all in squalor and hast shivered so many swords raised 
in defense of liberty and of the fatherland, and hast dissi- 
pated so many dear hopes like a dream. The fatherland 
did not bJl with the King, but it was for us in the King, 
nay, incarnate in Victor Emanuel. Glory, successes, 
triumphs, all was f of us summed up in that name, in that 
person.*' * 

To Charles Albert, theBegent, the embarrassment was 
equally great. He saw that he was an involuntary sacri- 
fice both to the monarchy and the revolution. Victor 
Emanuel had fled, rather than yield to the forcible de- 
mands of his people, and break his pledges, of which the 
people were ignorant, to Austria. Charles Felix would 
surely be quite aa unyielding, and he, moreover, was at 
present in Modena, where every wind blew from Austria. 
What was the B^;ent to do? He would have preferred 
to remain inactive, merely checking disorder, until he 
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could receive inatructionB from the Dew King. But tbe 
avaluDplie of revolution neither pauses, nor epar«> Btijr 
unfortuiiat«a ia its track, and Charles Albert was dow 
swept along by tbe force he had been uiuiblu to stay a 
week before. 

In the afternoon of March 13 a crowd thronged tbe 
little square in front of the Carignano palace aud sboutcd 
for the Spanish Constitution. The sontineU at the gates 
were pushed into the courtyard, and several persons were 
roughly handled; but spokesmen of the people forced 
their way into tbe Regent's presence. They entraated 
him to publish the Constitution and thus to prevent 
bloodshed. Ue declared that he would g^ve his life to 
maintain the authority of tbe King whom he represented. 
They spoke of liberty, of patriotism, of the great angniah 
of their fellow- Italians that a word from him could relieve. 
"1, too, am Italian," rejoined the distracted Prinoe. 
The municipal authorities and other digniUnes seconded 
the appeal, by depicting the alternative of refusal, — a 
massacre and the horrors of civil war. The Prince could 
withstand no longer; the troops, he was told, had de- 
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men, took oaih to abide by the amended Constitution. 
Tbe people now had their will, what would they do with 
it? The R^;ent cautioned them to pieterve order; he 
commanded the seditious troops to return to their alle« 
gianoe and to put away the Carbonaro tricolor flags which 
had CTerywhere replaced the rogral banner of Savoy. He 
dispatched his equerry, Costa, to Modena, to bear a sub* 
missive letter to Charles Felix, and to bring back the new 
King's instructions. Meanwhile agents from the Lom- 
bard conspirators came and urged him that all was ready 
for a rising beyond the Ticino as soon as the Piedmon- 
tese army should enter Lombardy. He praised their 
patriotism, but at a second interview later in the day he 
said that for tbe present he must restrict himself to form- 
ing three camps, at Turin, Novara, and Alessandria. 
**Let us hope in the future," were his words mt parting.^ 
A few days later other messengers came from Milan to 
warn that it would be madness to count on an insurrection 
there.' 

Too soon Costa posted back from Modena, where 
Charles Felix had received him angrily and had refused 
to write a word to the perplexed Regent. **Tell him," 
said the King, ^that if there still flows one drop of our 
rogral blood in his veins, he must set out for Novara and 
there await my orders."' To this message he added a 
proclamation, in which he declared all the acts of the 
Bq;ent illegal and null, and hinted that his august 
Allies were ready to place their forces at his service to 
sustain the legitimacy of thrones, the fulness of the royal 
power, and the integrity of States.^ This treatment con- 
firmed Charles Albert's presentiments; but fearing to 
publish the proclamation, because of the erased condition 
of the country, he issued instead a brief manifesto stating 
that **the King had replied in such a way as to make 
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ua believe that his Majes^ is not folly informed <A the 
situation of affairs in his royal dcnmnions. Wa &itlifiil 
subjects, I the first, are in duty boand to enli^ten his 
Majesty as to the actual position and deciraa of his 
people." ' This announoement failed to satisfy the 
public; the King's peremptory words echoed in Charles 
Albert's mind, and like the whisperings of ao £nl 
Genius drove him to a decision: he, too, would abdioste. 
Lacking that audacity which quells insnrreotioii by m 
"whiff of grape-shot," dreading a reign of terror whidi 
he was incompetent to grapple witli, distnuted by Royal- 
ists and Liberals, censured by the King in whose name 
he acted, wounded in spirit to see himtwlf tike Tiotim of 
a fatal 'misunderstanding, what else oould he do but obey 
Charles Felix and retire ? His enemies hinted afterwards 
that threats of assassination influenced his resolution, but 
we may well discredit this of a prince whom physical fear 
never swayed. His duty now bade him depart, and the 
entreaties of his advisers could not restrain him. Never- 
theless, in order to escape possible detention, and to pre- 
vent a tumult, he concealed the hour of his departure. 
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before the King, but Charles Felix refused to see him. 
On April 3 he entered Florenee and had worse than a 
stranger^s welcome. 

Meanwhile the revolutionists outside of Turin had been 
fruitlessly active. At Veroelli and Alessandria were their 
strongholds, but in many other towns the seditious troops 
had raised tiie tricolor flag and shouted for the Constitu- 
tion. They captured Grenoa almost without bloodshed. 
They still talked confidentiy of the ease with which they 
would free Lombardy from the Austrians as soon as the 
word came to cross the Ticino. But it was obvious that 
the strength of the insurrection was not increasing: the 
middle clas s es held aloof from it; the peasantry had no 
enthusiasm for a cause they did not understand. To the 
end it remained a movement of a part of the army and 
of the professional conspirators. Every day that passed 
without a decisive blow chilled the lukewarm interest of 
the waverers and emboldened the Reactionists. The 
abdication of Victor Emanuel had shattered the pivot on 
which success turned; the retreat of Charles Albert took 
away the last semblance of legitimacy from the provi- 
sional government; the wrath and threats of Charles Felix 
left no doubt as to the punishment awaiting the rebels. 
But like men who, having burned their ship, are caught 
between the sea and an overwhelming foe, the leaders of 
the revolution resolved to die with honor, rather than 
ignobly to drown themselves in the impassable waters. 

This resolve, the alternative of despair, was fixed chiefly 
through the urgency of Santarosa, the ablest of the in- 
surgents, and as disinterested as any. From Alessan- 
dria, where he had been tirelessly organixing the troops 
for battle, he returned to Turin just before Charles Al- 
bert's withdrawal, was appointed Minister of War, and 
became thenceforth the centreof energy. The Junta was 
timid, but he did not flinch. He assumed that they acted 
Iqptimately because tfasj had been appointed bj Charles 
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Allmrt, the lawful reprewntativfl of YiotOT Knuumel, 
and that they were not bound to obey Charlee Felix m 
long as he was detained in on enemy's ooantry. What- 
ever commands issued from Modena oonld not be the 
product of the new King's free-will; it was his daty to 
rctuni to Piedmont, where he might learn what his people 
needed; if he were prerented in coming, it would be their 
<hity to try to rescue him. This well-meant oasnistiy caa 
hardly have comforted even its author; it doea not aeem 
to have deceived any one else. While Santarosa bravely 
provided munitions for the insurgent troops, and wrote 
orders-of-the-day full of patriotism and enoonragenumt, 
the Junta strove to defend the country from anarchy and 
discussed reform laws. But now the news oame that the 
Neapolitans had been routed, that the Auatriana were 
marching unresisted to Naples, and that all hope of a pop- 
ular rising in Central and NorUiem Italy had vanished. 
To keep this a secret for more than a day or two was 
impossible; to hope further was madness. Gladly, there- 
fore, all the members of the Junta except Santarosa lia- 
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Anstriaii Tangnard to join the Boyalists, and then on 
April 8, after a brief bnt not wholly inglorious conflict 
near Norara, the Constitutionaliste were routed. Like 
the Neapolitans, they learned that patriotism, however 
brate, however worthy it may be, cannot of itself win 
battles; the Qod, of War bestows yiotory not on the just 
but on the best equipped, and if patriots would conquer, 
they must have strength as well as justice on their side. 
The routed troops dispersed: some to Grenoa, whence they 
embarked for foreign lands, and some to Switserland; a 
few fled westward towards France, and brought the news 
of disaster to Turin. Santarosa would still have made a 
last effort, but he, too, was soon convinced that the ddu- 
sion was played out; and heavy of heart he bade farewell 
to his country forever. 

As the clouds dear away, as the parching 0un of Ab« 
soluUsm shines again over Naples and Piedmont, we 
catch another glimpse of Mettemich, serene and Jove- 
like, preparing to depart from Laybaoh. ^ While mili- 
taiy operations are going on,** he writes (April 18X ^a 
minister takes his holidays. The Neapolitan war gave 
me eight days; the Piedmontese only four. Everybody 
must acknowledge that no time has been lost.** ^ When 
the gods are thus satisfied with their work, why should 
mortals find fault T Can it be that men^know better than 
the Oljaqpians what is right and necessaiyT 

1 Maite^^ itt. 4aL 
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Thus failed the first organized attempt of tbe Italiana 
to win their freedom. The failure, altbongh oompleta, 
was Dot ignoble; the courage of many of tbe leaden, 
the very audacity of the undartakiDg, sufftoe to lift the 
revolutions in Naples and Piedmont abon the reach of 
contempt. Viewed in themselves, tboea rerolntioiu were 
calamities with scarcely a nutigating phase, for they 
proved how easily Patriotism could be defeated, and they 
mode Tyranny more insolent tlian before ; but viewed 
historically, as episodes in a deep and prolonged aational 
movement, rather tlian as sudden and unsuooessful spurts, 
they appear salutary. For what were those disasters bat 
lessons set by Adversity, the great teacher who dispell 
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Alliance; ihey bad not thrown down the gauntlet to Aus- 
tria; they had simply insisted that they had a right to 
constitutional government ; and Austria, more keen-wit- 
ted than they, had seen that to suffer a constitution at 
Naples or Turin would be to acknowledge the injustice 
of those principles by which the Holy Alliance had de- 
creed that Europe should be repressed to the end of time. 
So when the Carbonari aimed at Ferdinand they struck 
Austria, and Austria struck back a deadly blow. They 
learned, what in their days of hope they had ignored, thi^ 
they had to deal with Mettemich at Vienna, and not 
alime with their local sovereign. And now, in defeat, 
they could learn many other matters which it behooved 
than to know. They could contrast the decisive harmony 
amongst the powers of despotism with their own fatal 
hesitation and dissensions. The secret societies which 
had promoted the insurrection never had the great major- 
ity of the people with them. The peasantiy and artisans, 
who composed at least half of the population, were scarcely 
interested in the movement; Uke eel-gprass, they were 
accustomed to be drawn to and fro by the fluctuating tides 
of government, but it made little difference to them 
whether the tide ran in or out; rooted to the soil, even 
their slight motions were not due to their own volition. 
The tradespeople were timid and conservative, — that is 
the characteristic of the- well-to-do or rich. The privi- 
leged classes, the nobles and clericals, were, for the most 
part upholders of the despotic sjrstem to which they owed 
their privileges. That Uie Carbonari, Federatists, and 
the score of smaller kindred sects, induced some nobles 
^*and those among the most intelligent and energetic-^ 
to join them, and that their membership was considerably 
recruited frcnn among professional men, are the best indi- 
cations of the essential worthiness of those sodefies. But 
the lack of a responsible head, the cheap mysteries and 
vague purposes, the evident desire to get strength by 
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nnmbcrs rather than by character, the excesses committed 
by the modt unprincipled members, — all tliis tended to 
discredit conspirai^y before it came into action, &Dd has* 
tened its dissolutioD as soon as it began to act. A politi- 
cal party, whose operations are public, must hare leaders 
and principles known to all its adherents and presumalily 
ai)proved by them; the very publicity encourages loyal^;^ 
but a conspirai^, unless it be limited to a few men, miut 
lose in efBcaoy in proportion as it gains in volume. Even 
in a conspiracy whose aim is patriotic, the instinct is oft«n 
irresistible to aggrandize the sect at the expense of the 
country, because the welfare of the country is believed to 
depend upon the aggrandizement of the sect. Seortx;^ 
which binds conspirators together so far as they share 
a common danger, may, on the other hand, weaken thnir 
sense of a larger personal obligation; and it gives too 
much scope to schemes of the most audacious or the mo«t 
unscrupulous. When the average member discovers that 
the forc«B of his lodge are being employed in the interest 
of an ambitious Grand Master, he becomes jealous, or at 
least lukewarm; when he fiuda that his own moderate 
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to oontend igaiiut speoul difficoltiea. ^^le heteditaiy 
feada between provinoe and proYinoe, t» old m the daji 
when Gnell and Ghibelline were living watchwords, were 
not foigottea. The recent Napoleonio npheaval, caasing 
■U^fiaooe and opinions to be qniohly and often changed, 
threw strange elements together, and split np elements 
' which had till lately been united. Above all, the dis- 
tinctly militaiy aspeot of the revolntion, both in Naples 
and Piedmont, gave it too niuih tite appearance of a aedi- 
* tion, rather than that of a popular npriung. 
j What, then, was gained by the patriots in their unsoc- 

Ioeaafnl endeaTor? Nothing of immediate . benefit, but 
mooh which, nnreoognised at first, might afterwards ad* 
Tanoe their oaose. They had gained experience, bittw 
indeed, bat necessary. They bad shown that Italians 
I oonld and would fight for their independence. They had 
proved at Naples that they could gorem honestly, if not 
strongly, and at Turin that they were not the wild anar- 
chists which all rerolutionista were supposed to be. They 
had, in a word, aonounoed to Europe that Italians dared 
to protest against the shameful condition of their oountiy. 
But their protest bad not been listened to ; their eSEorts 
J iad failed, and now their punishment was terrible. 
\, Through their failure Austria had become more powerful 
f than ever in all parts of the Peninsula; the Allied Powers 
I ' had conceded to her the right to interfere in every pro- 
/ vince; her army had again cuoupied Naples; she had at 
\ ; last won her way into Piedmont, so Icmg her stubborn 
Opp<ment. 

But Anstria and the Beaotionists were not content with 
mmple victory; treating the revolution as a crime, they 
at once proceeded to take vengeanoe. Logically they 
were justified; but this would be a poor world indeed had 
it no hitler laws than those of putiaan logic to direct 
it to truth and jostioe. Your syllogism is like a loaded 
fan, whicii will go off, whoem polls the trigger ; bat it 
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I i|Na Ae umer whether the shot Bits the right J 
■»k. lilt of the abomiiuUioDS of histoij — slavery, 
po^giMyt MMtdotal celibacy, the InqalaitioD, tyranoy, 
^Mologiad i^tntitioas, standing armieB, ecoDOmtcal 
bOwM* lika pmtection — have had plenty o[ logic, of » 
Mrtan kmd, to defend them. ^- i<aly in 1821. how- 
vnr^ Aan wm need of no n io tlian that which 

fv^ti a out to torment a mo ittoct and saperior 

itm^tt ■nfieed to guida the av 

ya rtin a ik U ^ perjured Ne i king, tarried be- 

Uad m IWeBne, wUlst the A« u went down into 
Us kaugdon and aquelched the itio army. He waa 

too prndont a moiULrch to risk huiu among his sabjeoto 
until Uwy alioiild be brought into a loyal frame of mind ; 
and it is a king's privilege to fight by proxies and to re- 
ward them with titles and honors. But as soon as Ferdi- 
nand was assured that the Austrian regiments were mas- 
ters of Naples, he sent for that Prince of Canosa whom 
he had been forced unwillingly to dismisa on account of 
his outn^eous cruelty five years before, and deputed to 
him the task of restoring genuine Bourbon tpranny in 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. A better agent of vin- 
dictive wrath than Canosa oould not have been found; 
he was troubled by no humane componotions, nor by 
doubts as to the justice of his Geroe measures; to him, as 
to Torquemada, persecution was a compound cf duty and 
pleasure. 

Arriving at Naples, he learned that a Proviuonal 
Council, appointed by Uie King, bad already begun the 
work of obastiBement. Every act of the revolutionary 
Parliament was annulled: that ** Sacred Squadron," which 
had led the revolt on the 2d of July and bad been re- 
ceived with honor by the Viceroy, was attainted of trea- 
•on; the right of assembling, no matter for what purpose, 
being denied, the univenities, schools, and lycenms had 
to «kiM; proscription lists wen horricdly drawn np, and 
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tbej oontuned not onlj the names of those who had been 
pniniiieiit in the recent riring, but also of all who had 
iDCurred mupioion for any political acta as far back aa 
1793, — a diieot violation of tiia Treaty of Casalanza, to 
which tbo Jang had awom in 1815. In order to expedite 
pnituhment, apeoial Juntas of Scrutiny were created to 
fay aooowd civilians, and oonrta-nuutial to try ofBoera and 
aoldiera; but what hope of jtiatice was there from these 
tribunals, composed, in part, of men who but a few months 
before bad been engaged in the same enterprise as the 
victims over whom they sat ia judgment? To purcbase 
pardon by taming State's evidence has been from time 
immemorial tbe last resort of oowaids; but it was a base- 
ness reserved for the Bourbon government to raise rene- 
gades to the jodioial bench, where they passed sentences 
upon their late confederates. There being no' habeaa 
oorpus law, arrest might be followed by long imprison- 
ment without trial ; there being no court of appeal, per- 
petual imprison Dtent or summary execution depended upon 
the caprice or prejudice or ignorance of a single judge. 
As the accused was not allowed to confront his accusers, 
many vile wretches made a business of informing, either 
to earn a few crowns or to gratify a personal spite. 
Others became Isoariots through fear. But all these 
were mere skinnisheis in advance of the army of police, 
oanbineers, and paid spies that Canosa employed in his 
campaign of cxteTmination. Houses were searched with- 
out warrant; seals were broken open; some of the reve- 
lations of the oonfcHional were not sacred. The chnrch- 
bells tolled inoeeaantly for victims led to execution. To 
strike deeper terror, Canosa revived the barbarous tor- 
ture of soourging in public. "At midday in the popu- 
lous Toledo Street a large detachment of Aostriaa soldiers 
was seen, drawn up in military array; next to them stood 
the assistant of the exeontioner, who, at intervals, blew 
a tmmpek, and a little bdiiad him mm Anstriana, and 
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•erenl offioen of police, who Burrounded a roan naked 
from U» milt upwards, his feet bare, his wrists ttglitly 
bound, sod with all the badges of the Carbonari hung 
roimd hia neok; be wore a tricolor cap, on which was 
insoribed m Ui-ge letters, 'Carbonaro.' This uohappj 
man was motmted on an ass. and followed by the execa- 
tioner, who, at every blast a impet, scourged hi» 

■hooldsrs with a whip made and nails, until his 

flesh waa atained with blood a ^ny was shown by 

his pallor, irhUo his head sat;. a his breast. Th« 

mob followed this procession in t horror. Kespect< 

able atimu fled, or prudently laled their pity and 

disgust. If any asked the mea^. >f this punishment, 
they were told the person flogged was a Carbonaro, a 
gentleman from the provinces (and a gentleman he 
appeared to be both in face and jieraon), wlio after being 
scourged, was to suffer the penalty of the galleys for 
fifteen years ; and this not hy the sentence of a magis- 
trate, but by the order of the Prince of Canosa, Minister 
of Police, who had just arrived in the city." • 

At the capital, where a large Austrian garrison made 
resistance impossible, the avengers worked methodically. 
To seize and punish the obscurer victims, who had neither 
rank nor wealth to plead for them, was but the prologue 
to the tragedy; Canosa and his minions soon brought 
those on the scene who had both wealth and rank, which 
only hastened their destruction. When he wrote to Fer- 
dinand to ask if be might punish without discrimination, 
Ferdinand replied, "Punish." Noone, however innocent 
he knew himself to be, oould escape the dread of being 
aoeused and persecuted. Many of the most prominent 
of the revolutionists had fled before the collapse of the 
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ooiutitationml goTenunent; many wbo had remained, 
tmating to their gnUtlessnesa, now he§itated whether to 
flee or to remun. If they fled they would be decUred 
guilty, their families would be maltreated, and their es- 
tates confiscated ; if they stayed, they might at any moment 
be imprisoned on a false charge. Many hid themselves. 
In the proTinoea, anarchy and punishment went side by 
side. Brigandage, recruited from the mnltitndes, under 
the ban of the pdioe, flourished sgun. Reckless Car- 
bonari took swift Tengeanoe on hated judges, or broke 
into the prisons and liberated their companions. Woe 
to the peaceful mstio, ezpoeed alike to the extortions of 
the bandits and the suspicion of the police I 

How many Tictims actually suffered during this reign 
id tenor we cannot tell. Canosa's list of the proscribed 
had, it is sud, more than four thousand names. The 
prisons were choked with persons begging for trial ; the 
galleys of Pantelleria, Procida, and the Ponsa Islands 
swarmed with Tiotinu condemned for life ; the scaffolds, 
erected in the public squares of the chief towns, were 
daily occupied. And as if the political motives for per. 
secution might fail, a religious motive was soon added. 
The Pope declared the Catechism in common use to be 
unorthodox. It had been compiled from the writings of 
Bossuet, and sanctioned in 1816; but its allusions to 
patriotism as a duty which oitisens owe to their ooontry 
were now pronounced dangerous. The book was pub- 
licly burnt, and whoever was caught with a copy of it in 
his poss ess ion was liable to be severely punished. Spies 
went about to ferret out this and other interdicted works ; 
many persons voluntarily brought their prohibited litera- 
ture to the Haisa Medina, to be burnt by the hangman; 
others destroyed thnr libraries in private. 

At length, when his deputies had terrorised the oountiy 
into apparent sulxuission, and when the Austrian regi- 
■anti made it safe for him to travel* Ferdinand quitted 
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Floreaoe mi returned to Xaples. His entry was ma^ 
iiific«nt, 1 ftooompanied "hy rejoicings prepared by 

flattery an x." Perhaps to his perfidious soul these 
insincere b.^iressions were as grateful as is honest appro- 
bation to tbe hearts of the sincere; but henceforth he 
took greater precautions than erer to surround his person 
with a strong guard; to ilance of the polioe; 

to employ spies to watch ev 1, and other spies to 

watoh those spies ; to fori ot or practice which 

might be the germ of rebelitoi intrusted educatton 

to the clergy, honored the Jei lestowed pensions on 

bishops, and was himself moat nous in performing 

the mummery of worship. To iwnt, commander of 

the Austrian army, he gave the title of Duke of Antro- 
doco and a purse of two hundred thousand ducats ; to 
Francis, his son and late accomplioe in perfidy, bo offered 
no reproaches. He was as barren in mercy as in honor. 
He spared not even those who had had no part in promot- 
ing the revolution and who bad oome forward only after 
ho had himself ratified the Constitution. To commote 
sentence of death into confinement in the galleys for life 
— a sentence worse than death — was the limit of bis 
mercy. 

In the government Ferdinand adopted principles more 
AbsolutiHt than at any earlier period of his reign. He 
appointed a council, composed of six councilors and six 
ministers, who were merely the instruments of his will. 
He separated the administration of Sicily from that of 
the mainland. He decreed that a Consulta, having eigh- 
teen members in Sicily and thirty in Naples, should discnss 
the ordinances for those two portions of the kingdom, 
but without power to amend or execute them ; that pro- 
vincial oonncils should assess taxes, and that communes 
should be less dependent on the central government. 
These were the new orders. The King, by reserving to 
himaalf the right to nominate or remove any <Aoial, bald 
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his sabjectB, high or low, in the hollow of his autocratic 
hand. The public debt, which had not increased under 
the honest administration of the Constitutionalists, now 
rose rapidly. The Austrian garrison had to be paid; the 
King must have money to lavish on foreign friends and 
to expend on his own ostentation, and on his gifts to the 
clergy. In Sicily the revolution smouldered and splut- 
tered for years, in spite of remorseless efforts to stamp it 
out; on the mainland, robberies and brigandage, and 
outbreaks now political and now criminal, proved how 
delusive was a security based on oppression and lies. 
Amid these conditions Ferdinand passed the later years 
of his infamous reign : as if repudiated by the God and 
saints to whom he built churches, and as if even Orcus 
itself loathed to receive him. Despised by his parasites 
and by the princes whom he pompously entertained, and 
hated by his subjects, he strove to banish his terror of 
death by the follies of his buffoon, by the antics of his 
pet bears, and by the droning of his priests. Such was 
the king, and such the government, that the Allied Pow« 
ers of Europe — Austria, Prussia, Russia, France, and 
England — imposed on Naples during the fifth lustre of 
the nineteenth century. 

In Piedmont the retaliation was as effectual as in Na- 
ples, but less blood was shed tU&re. Delia Torre took 
command of the kingdom in the name of Charles Felix. 
Count Thaon de Revel displayed his loyalty by the rigor 
of his administration in Turin; armed with special author- 
ity from the King, he rivaled Canosa in his implacable 
baiting of the rebels. A special commission, composed of 
officers and magistrates, devoted itself exclusively to in- 
vestigating ^ the crimes of rebellion, treason, and insubor- 
dination.** Seventy-three officers were condemned to 
death, one hundred and five to the galleys; but as nearly 
all of them had escaped, they were hanged in effigy; only 
twa» Lieutanaat Lanari and Gi4;»tain Oaielli, were 
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outed. The property of the condemned was sequestrated, 
thoir families were tormented, and the commission, not 
content with sentencing those who had taken an active 
part in the revolution, cashiei-ed two hundred and twenty- 
one officers who, while holding aloof from Santarosa, had 
refused to join Delia Torre at Xnv&ra and fight against 
tlicir conntrymen. A second ssion examined the 

civil employees of the govemmei id removed many of 

them from ofBce, while a third to le students in hand, 
rusticating some to distant villi annulling diplomas 

which had been granted during tj month of rebellion, 
and closing for a year the univer ities of Turin and 
Genoa. One prelate, the Bishop of Asti, who had spoken 
disparagingly of Absolutism, was shut up in a Capuchin 
convent imtH he publicly retracted his opinions. The 
prisons were crowded with suspects, and, as invariably 
happens after the collapse of an insurrection, many base 
spirits purchased pardon for themselves by denouncing 
their late colleagues or their private enemies. Few, in- 
deed, were the families in the upper and middle classes 
which had not to tremble for the safety of one of their 
members under arrest, or to mourn him wandering in 
exile. 

Charles Felix lingered meanwhile in Modena until hia 
kingdom and army should be "absolutely purged."' As 
the work progressed, he sent approving letters to be pub- 
lished in the official Gazette at Turin, and he issued a 
manifesto calling upon his subjects to submit, and warning 
them that to murmur would be high treason. They 
oould Dot refrain, however, from rebaptizing him Charles 
Ferox, but they took care to utter the nickname under 
their breath. The King himself had soon reason to learn 
the tmtb of a former epigram of his, ** Austria is a bird- 
lime which you cannot wash off your fingers when yoo 
bavs onoe touched it;"' for Austria soon showed that 
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ber motiYe in bolstering falling monkrchs on their ahalgr 
thrones wu not simply philuithropio nor disinterested. 
General Bnbnn, on taking possession of Alessandria, sent 
the keys of that fortress to Emperor Fraaois, in order, 
he sud, — and ire wonder whether there was no sarcasm 
ia his Toice, — in order to give Charles Felix "the pleas- 
ure of receiving them back from the Emperor's hand." 
"Although I found this a very poor joke," wrote Charles 
Felix to his brother, "I dissembled."* How, indeed, 
oonld he do otherwise? The Austrian troops, on Uie 
pretext that there wis dangerof a oounter-reroInUon, had 
occupied Casale, Alessandria, and Tortona; and by a 
eoDTentios ugned by Bubna and tbo agents of the King, 
ife was agreed that an Austrian army corps of tweln 
thousand men ihonld remain in Piedmont at least until 
September, 1822, their ratious and a monthly stipend of 
800,000 bancs to be supplied by the Fiedmontese gov- 
enunent.' Charles Felix had in truth become but the 
vassal of the hereditaiy enemy of his line, and that not 
fay oonqneet, but by his own invitation. 

So Uie summer wore away, and the King, having 
received news that the purging had proceeded so far as to 
make it desirable that he should return to Piedmont and 
be crowned, prepared to leave Modena. But first, as a 
mark of his paternal clemency, he issued an amnesty 
(October 4), in which he granted full pardon to his guilty 
subjects, only excluding "those who had been heads, 
authors, or promoters of the oonspiraoies and tumults; 
those in whose houses meetings had been held for revolu- 
tionary purposes; thoea who, with money, flattery, or 
promises, luid shaken or attempted to shake the loyalty 
of the troops; those who, having charge of public eduoa- 
.tion, had led the youth astray; those who by writings, 
whether printed or not, had prmnoted the revolution ; or 
had been leaders, diieoton, or members of the Italian 
'WiiiM,^«. 
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Fedention; or had assumed military comraanil, whether 
to pranote or maintaiu the sedition; or had been guilty 
of homknde, or of taking funds from the State or com- 
mimsl treaanHes, or of arbitrary imposition od the 
oommoDM or On private individuals."' Well might the 
Piedmonteae &sk if this amnesty was meant id jest, — 
royal humor being often uniot le to tlie vulgar mind. 

Am if to make his meaning de; wever, Charles Felix 

aooompanifld this edict by ano in which he remitted 

or a nn n ll ed the punishment of y common murderers 
and violent criminals as a sign his sovereign benevo- 
lanoe. Aad then, triumphal ar i having been erected i 
and ni nmia a ti ong having been o le ready, he entered I 
Tnria and listened to the perfunctory congratulations of 
his loyal offloials and magistrates; but the populace, it 
▼as remarked, greeted him with unobsequious silenoe. 

In spite of these severe measures, Charles Felix was 
not by nature bloodthirsty. His narrow mind was pos- 
sessed by a single idea, — that it was the divine wiU that 
he shonld have absolute control over his subjects. For 
them to object was heresy; for him to yield would be to 
disregard the divine command. Alone of all his line, 
he lacked the soldier's instinct and territorial ambition 
which had raised the Counts of Savoy to the small but 
sturdy Kingdom of Piedmont. That ugly countenance 
of his, with its ever-gaping month, bespoke neither vigor 
of will nor dignity of character, but rather a bull-dog 
tenacity; and, like a bull-dog, he could be good-natured 
when he was not crossed. He adopted, therefore, the 
policy which seemed most likely to seouie him the undis- 
turbed play for his autocratic impulses. Though not par- 
tionlarly devout, he gave full range to the Jesuits in both 
education and public worship, because he reoognized their 
ability in paralyzing Liberal sentiments and in hunting 
down the perverse. **I am not King to be bored," waa 

> Tuntli, L, BOSL 
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a hTorite nying of his; to which we may mdd thu other: 
"Anatrui holds half a million bayonets in her pay quite 
at my serrice, and I noed ao other troops." He spent 
his days in dabbling in diplomacy, or in gossip; hii 
nights at the theatre; but he was not withoat a oertun 
ooodescending kiM1'"""> towards those of his subjeot* 
who prostrated themselTss to his anthority. Under such 
a guardian, the oaose of Absolutism seemed safe in Pied< 
mont.1 

In Centnl Italy, which had escaped an open revolu- 
tion, sufficient eridenoe was oolleoted to bring several 
batches of suspects to trial. The Tuscan Grand Dolce, 
to whom the mildness of his reign had been a better pro- 
tection than espionage and severi^ had been to his neigh- 
bors, was inclined to punish the offenders so lightly that 
Austria remonstrated. '*Send me Mettemich," he re- 
plied; and in the absence of the Chancellor he pursued 
fats lenient policy. 

Cardinal Consalri and the Pope likewise chafed at Aus- 
tria's charge that they enoouraged conspiracies by not 
taking vengeance on tbe conspirators. That they should 
be BO reproached was indeed strange! The Legate at 
ForD, Cardinal Sanseverino, redeemed his own reputation 
for energy by making wholesale arrests, and by banish- 
ing many innocent persons without a hearing. Austria, 
under the pretense that the Papal States were in danger, 
left a garrison of two tbonsand troops at Anoona, despite 
the protests of Cardinal Consalvi.* The Pope, however, 
removed all doubts as to his agreement with the monarchs 
of tbe Holy Alliance 1^ lanii«>itT.g (September 18, 1821) 

' B«—WfMd, IMj OmlliK*. ^ Syr-a. Oalh^a >ddi aona toMbM 
tothaKiaf'Bpactnlt: "Braal^BbwBTMi^baMt iaUsbam«tO«M» 
arina^Ua fanrita njooM, l«ri^ M Ik* dMMhgfMi, miBnhlin frit- 
«w'— ifa tw mam F\» i m M ma »h p b i k id bw>d — ltd — p^ng. . . . Bj 
dkjlMhUt^nlf bU*pibM,i^)«rt«tlMital*h>af ahMM fnw 
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ft Inill igsinst all secret societies, especial); agaisBt the 
CarbooMi. He oondemned their blasphemous ritual and 
tlieir HUjrilegioiu initiations. He warned the £aitbful 
■gunst tlwir discourses, which, he said, "seem smoother 
than oil, bat m naught else but arrows which these per- 

fldioiu men nn to wound more V those who are not 

on tlinr gnard. They oome to ike sheep, but they 

are at beut only devouring « " He excommuni- 

cated not only the Carbonari the es, but any one who, 

knowing a Carbonaro, did not d^.- ce him, or who read 
or had in hii possession any of tb tracts.^ With both 
the Bpritoal and temporal agenc. of the Papacy thiu 
direoted igunst the sects, and with Austria's troops and 
Mettemieh's secret spies on the alert, the cause of Lib- 
eralism bad a more desperate outlook than ever in the' 
Koman State. 

But the tyrant who moat distinguished himself in these 
oi^es of retaliation was Francis IV, Duke of Modena. 
He had, as we have seen, a restless ambition, justified in 
part by forcible qualities, which found his little duchy 
too small a stage on which to exhibit themselves. He 
coveted the throne of Piedmont, to which, could die Salio 
law be abrogated, his wife might succeed; but not content 
with this tantalizing possibility, he already dreamed of 
making himself master of Northern Italy. He accepted 
Austria's tutel^ in so far as it shielded him from other 
interference, but he was of too imperious a nature not 
to fret at Mettemich's dictatorial manner of giving ad- 
vice. And now he resolved to show the autocrats of 
Europe that, since they made persecution the test of abil- 
i^, he could out-Herod them all. 

When Austrian troops had passed through Modenese 

territory on their way to suppress the revolution in Naples, 

incendiary tracts had been secretly circulated among the 

Hungarian soldiers, urging them to refuse, at the bidding 

> Ti^hM it •matMXaittiam a JnuOrult. 
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of their Aoatrian masters, to crash the efforts for freedMn 
c^ kpeople, like themselves, oppressed. The appeal failed 
to ronse the Hungariaiu; bat it roased the Duke of Mo- 
dena. He had flattered himself that no ooospirators 
dared wink or wliisper ia his polioe-haunted diudiy ; yet 
here was proof positiTe of a oonspiraoy. Francis, there- 
fore, ordwed many arrests, and he oonverted the old for- 
tress of Rnbiera, midway between B^gio and Modena, 
into a poUdoal prison. Thither assembled a special sao- 
guinary commission charged with proseonting the accused. 
In no case was the trial to extend beyond eight days. 
**The hangman will hold himself in readiness," was the 
Duke's command, **and according to oironnutanoes the 
scaffold may be erected beforehand, and it will be ar^ 
ranged to have the priest ready to attend those who are 
condemned." Notwithstanding these preparations for 
dispatch, some time elapsed without noteworthy results. 
Then it was announced that one of the prisoners had made 
a confession implicating other citiiens. Suspense brooded 
over Modena, — suspense and wrath. At length, at dusk 
on May 14. 1822, Sesini. the Director of Police, hated 
as the right hand of the persecution, was stabbed by an 
unknown assassin. Sesini, though dying, deposed that 
while be had not recognised his assailant, he felt sure it 
was a certun Ponioni, agunst whom he bore a grudge. 
Fonsoni was arrested, and although he established an 
alibi, and although the real assassin, Moranti, was knovm 
to have escaped, he was imprisoned for nine years. Then 
the bloody assises began in earnest. The commission 
proceeded to examine iba prisoners from whom Sesini, by 
barbartms means, had extorted confessions. One of the 
viotiou, Oioranni Mariotti, had been chuned in an up- 
right poMtion for many days, and flogged daily until his 
mind gave way, and be subeoribed to a deposition the 
vary oontents of which be did not understand) when the 
judges eana to paaa aentanoe, Ui^y foond him a aaaiae. 
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Aatonio Kizzoli, similarly tortured for forty dsys, had 
itUl mind enough loft to t«U the tribunal that the reve- 
lations which Scsini had wrung from him were false. 
"Conti was entrapped by a forged confession attributed 
to aaotlier prisoner; AJbcrici was gained by allurements 
and flatteries ; Caronzi was nersuaded by the prayers and 
tears of his wife, whose hoi iid to have been the 

price of a fallacious promisi isband's deliverance^ 

lie being sentenced to twei i' penal servitude, a 

teim reduced by the Duke U Perretti, Maraneai, 

Farioli, and others testified ar deceits and cruel- 

ties, ineffectually employea i : themselves; some, 

onbeguiled by the inducement 4. at to them, remained 

silent." > 

The Duke, whose vindictivenGss could not be appeased 
by the punishment of his own subjects, reached over to 
Parma, and through Austria's agency compelled the 
Grand Duchess to surrender several Parmese suspects to 
be tried at Rubiera. The commisition, which, aldtough 
appointed by the Duke, had still a regard for justioe, 
dared to report that none of the prisoners were guilty of 
misdemeanors deserving more than a year's imprisonment; 
but Francis reversed their decision and sentenced nine to 
death (some of whom had fled), seven to the galleys, and 
thirty-one to long imprisonment. Andreoli, a young 
priest, was the only one wlio suffered death ; the charge 
against him was high treason as a Carbonaro, but it was 
proved that ho had joined the Carbonari in the spring of 
1820, wberoas the ducal decree imputing high treason to 
any one who joined that scot had been issued on Septem- 
ber 20, 1820. But to Francis a retroactive law was as 
valid as any other. The most distinguished of the fugi- 
tives who escaped execution was Panizzi, who afterwards 
rose to be Librarian of the British Miseum. 

By this remorseless ferocity, Francis introduced himself 
> Fiffui I4ft i^BiT AnliUar Poaun (Laalgn, 1881), i, 88. 
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to the EatooratB of Earope u % man of action, not tm- 
mnthy, in spite of tbe limited sphere of his actintf, of a 
place among the fleroest of them. The Italians, who had 
•aroutioaUj nicknamed him tbe **Diikeling," now showed 
respect for his abili^ hj oalling him the "Butcher " or 
tbe "Hangman." HenoeforUi be took no pains to conceal 
his ambition to exennse his powers in a laiger field than 
his little dnchj offered. When a proposition emanated 
fimn the caUnets of Tnrin and Vienna, that Europe 
should unite in shipping to America all the political 
plotters under arrest or suspicion, Francis was <me of 
the £ew rulers who approved tbe monstrous plan.' He 
seoonded Mettemich's almost equally monstrous sngges- 
tioQ, that the princes of Italy should establish a sort <d 
central police station, or criminal clearing-house, before 
which political offenders from any part of tbe Peninsula 
might be haled and summarily punished ; and he hoped 
that Modena would be selected as tbe site of this police 
station, and himself as its chief jailer. He presented 
to the Congress of Verona a memorial in which be set 
forth distinctiy the causes of tbe existing troubles. 
Among these he cited tbe lack of religion, tbe diminution 
of tbe clergy, tbe annihilation of the nobili^, tbe subdi< 
vision of fortunes through tbe abolition of tbe law of 
primogeniture, tbe mercenaries of tbe army, corruption 
of manners, evfl education, the abolition of religions oor> 
poratiims and of secular guilds, **whiob distinguish tbe 
clsflsce of men, iuAd them in a neoessaiy and helpful dis- 
cipUne, and serve to keep tbem hasy." He inveighed 
against the too great increase in the number of govern* 
meat oaployees; but above all agunst **tbe exoessiTe 
consideration given, without distinction of merits, to any 
literaiy maa ; and tbe ezoessive mnltipUoation of all kinds 
of professors and tbe exoesnve power and ri^t accorded 
totbem; and the exees si ve fadli^ eatabliahed everjwben 
' Brwiht,i,Bft 
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for the youth to study, which makes so many unhappy 
■nd disconteoted, bocauM they cannot all find an ofcupa- 
tioa; and the excessive education given to eveiy one, bo 
that he leams nothing thoroughly and becomes con- 
ceited." An furthercausea of the epidemto of Liberalism, 
the Duke specified laziness, intercourse with stroDgers, tba 
■low administration of justice, the capricious levying of 
taxes, and the laws which t free trafBo in provi- 

sions. He scoffed at the io- iJting the diverse ele- 

ments of Italy into a single ni x>nd, and maint^ned 

that the way to preserve tranq< was to foster seotion- 

jJlinn by giving to each district » remment in hanoony 
with its traditions and genius So doubt, when tlw 
diplomats at Verona listened to utterance of thoughts 
tliey all were thinking, they congratulated themselves in 
having in the Duke of Modena an ally who could aot 
fearlessly and reason clearly. 
[^ The presence of Austrian regiments and the vigilance 
I of the Austrian police had thwarted the plans of the 

i' conspirators in Lombardy and Venetia; for there, also, 
many men, and among them many eminent in rank or 
culture, were secretly nursing patriotic hopes. At the 
time of the Neapolitan revolution, the Liberals had ex- 
pected day by day the cropping out of some favorable 
incident which should be the signal for a rising; but a 
few precautionary arrests — among them, those of Silvio 
Pellico, an amiable young man already known as a lyiio 
poet and successful playwright, and of Mtu^iDCelli, Lade- 
schi, and Count Porro — warned the plotters that the 
government waa on the alert. Nevertheless, they did 
not lose heart, and when the insurrection broke out in 
Piedmont they dispatched messengen to Turin to nrge 
the Piedmontese to march into Lombardy, where the 
Lombards would receive them as liberators. But at the 
last nunnent, as we have seen. Count Oonfobnieri had 
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been obliged to send word that the Milaiie§e were not 
readyt and that an iiunrreatioD would be futile. So the 
months poased without witneMing any oommotion ; Met- 
ternioh'a "quiet on the sarfoce " was as unrufBed as the 
bosom of an ioe-bound lake. But while the oonspirators 
were oongntolating themselves at having escaped the 
penalty of an nnsaooessful attempt, or were, like Confa- 
lonieri, burning with shame for those who had let "I dare 
not stand upon I would," the Austriao police were noise" 
lessly picking op evidence and here and there arresting 
suspects. In the autnma of 1821 tbey established an In- 
quisitorial Commisstoo at Milan under the direction ot 
Salvotti, a Tyrolese as relentless as Dtaoo, and as cun- 
ning as he was relentless. Still, no very damaging faots 
bad been discovered, until a certain Gaetano Castiglia 
was arrested on the suspicion of having been the bearer 
of the dispatches to the Piedmontese. Castiglia would 
doubtless have been released, through lack of sofBoient 
testimony against him, had not his friend, Marquis Fal- 
lavioini, hoping to save him, appeared before the Commia* 
aion, and announced: "Castiglia is innocent. He knew 
nothing about the dispatches. I took them myself." 
This generous act proved fatal. Salrotti, who had been 
angling for minnows, suddenly found himself in the way 
to land larger fish. Pallavioini, impetuous ^d unskilled 
in dissembling, revealed more than he was aware, and 
then, perceiving that be had not only mined himself, but 
also endangered his friends, be feigned madness. But 
this ruse did not deceive the handsome, flashing eyes <rf 
Salvotti. "Give him some ben-food," he said saroasti* 
cally, when Pallavidni, flapping his arms and insisting 
that lie wag a bird, was brought before the tribunal. 

Ctmstemation and suspense reigned at Milan. No one 
knew what aecrets were being extorted by the aillent, im- 
perturbable CoDunisacm. It was obeerved that larger 
prisoa quartan woe jwepartng, that domiejliary viaiti 
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were more frequent, that the police had cast their drag> 
net and taken in victims at Brescia, Venice, and MantoL 
Rumors, almost as distracting as the truth would hava 
been, flew from lip to lip, and made anxiety conta|^oiu. 
When friend bade friend good-night, neither knew which 
of tberamight be hurried topriaon before morning. Cod- 
sciousnessof innocence was nn BAf>*;aard against dread; 
for the innocent and the ere alike exposed ta 

arrest, examination, and torn. 

At last the thunderbolt fell Ian, bewildered, heard 

that Count Frederic Confaloi ad been seized in liis 

palace, and was now in one ot cells of the Inquisi- 

torial Commission. Thisdistin led man, whose tragio 
doom soon ning throughout Euro 3, belonged to an old 
and noble familyr'ina natural gifts had been enhanced 
by an edtioation far superior to that which the Italian 
aristocrat ordinarily received. In his younger days be 
had traveled in France and England, studying the con- 
ditions of those countries and forming acquaintance with 
men of worth. His rare culture was directed by a char- 
acter of simple dignity and uprightness. At the downfall 
of Xapoleon he had headed a delegation of Lombarda who 
went to Paris to plead before the Allied Sovereigns for 
an independent government. Failing in this, lie bad 
devoted himself to the improvement of his countrymen by 
establishing schools for mutual instruction, by introducing 
better maijiinery into the factories, by encouraging the 
adoption of gas in the streets of Milan, and of steamboats - 
on Uie Po. He had been associated with the public- 
spirited men who conducted the ConcUiatore newspaper. 
While he never concealed his patriotic aspirations, he 
accepted the rule of Austria as a temporary evil which 
must be cured through the gradual advance of the Ital- 
ians in edocatioD and integrity. He was, in a word, 
took a oitiian, enlightened and pablic-apirited, as any 
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but a deipotio goTenunent would have bonored.' HU 
TKok and tnperior qualities made him the representative 
of the nobili^ ; his efforts in their behalf gained for him 
the affectionate oonfidenoe of the mnssoa ; and when the 
Liberals laid plots for a rebellion, he was tbe leader to 
whom tbej tamed for adnoe. His name was a wanant 
of the moderation and plaosibili^ of their efforts. How 

- far he allowed himself to be drawn into the formal pro- 
ceedings of the sects we oannot say, bat he was known to 
han had oommnnioations with Tuscan Liberals, and with 
Chwles Albert, and to have dissuaded the Piedmontese 
from their invasion when be saw that it wonid be hopeless. 
At the time of the rising in Piedmont he had been con- 
fined to his bed at the point of death. M<mths passed, 
and he felt seoure. Even the warning of Bnbna, th^ 
Austrian general, to G)untess Confaloaieri, "It would 
be wise for your husband to travel abroad for his health,** 
did not alarm him ; either because he believed he had left 
no traces for the police to track him by, or because he 
feared that flight would be taken as proof of his guilt, 
and would subject his proper^ to confiscation and his 
family to ruin. Kevertheless, be took care to out a secret 
door in the wall of his palace by which to escape in case 
ot need ; but on that winter morning when the carabineers 
came to arrest him, the key to the door could' not be 
found, and he was forced to give himself np. 

Almost at the same time a young Frenchman named 

. Andryane, who came into Italy as a secret agent <^ tbe 
Sublime Masters of the French Carbonari, was put under 
arrest, and among his effects tbe police found papers most 
Amm^gi-ng to the Italian conspirators. Other arrests f<d> 
lowed, and then ensued a long and harrowing triaL Hie 
prosecution, otmdocted by Salvotti, spared no m^aos 
which canning ooold suggest, to wring from the prisoners 
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a confessioB not only of their own guilt, but of the ruunea 
of their accomplices. SometiineB the dosed vrrctoh was 
Bcduced into a revelation by bearing the forged doposition 
of one of his fellows ; sometimes, after being left in fais 
dungeon for months, he was examined anew, and then 
confronted by his former testimony; sometimes tw wiu 
promised panlon if he would tell what his accusers wished, 
or hia mother or wife was brought to him in the bope 
that womanly tears and entreaties and the strong incite- 
ments of affection would overcome his Hileocc. The 
Austrian code did not permit the accused to question or 
even to know his accusers; it also denied him legal ad- 
visers. "We are both your counsel and your judges," 
was Salvotti's curt reply to Arrivabene, who had asked 
for an attorney.' But Austria bad still more violent 
means for breaking the spirit of thoso who were too wary 
or too flteiwlfast to be disconcerted by cross-examination. 
She added physical torture to the horrors of unprison- 
ment and to the persecution before the tribunal ; as many 
as forty stripes were laid every other day on the backs 
of stubborn nrisoners. "I call to mind hv dozens thoaa — 
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Ionian aod hu {eUow-Tictinu. From tlw first, oonnctioti 
was oettain, and the pretended adberenoe to legal fonna 
but m mockery. Salrotti'i intent was to implioate other 
«onspiratora, but in this he failed. December oame, and 
it was known that the evidence against the prisoners bad 
been forwarded to Vienna for the Emperor to pass sen- 
tenoe upon them. The guarded hints of Anatiian offi- 
cials left no doubt that the sentence would be death. 
Then Countess Confalonieri, aooompanied by her aged 
jEather-in-law and her brother, secured passports in spite 
of Salrotti's hindrance, and posted to Vienna. Day and 
night that ooaoh with its agonized oconpants did not restt 
on it sped orer the Alps, on through bleak Carinthia, on 
through the Talleys of Styria, till at last it reached the 
Austrian oapitaL The Countess first Tiaited the Em- 
press, whose heart was touched and who promised fa 
intercede for her; then she had ao aodionoe of the Em- 
peror himself. But how oould sho touch the heart of 
that frigid, self-complaoont, little man, who bluntly re- 
plied to her supplication, "Madam, your husband is the 
moat dangerous fellow in Italy. Were our positions re- 
versed, bow would he have treated me?" Still, the 
decree had not yet been signod, there might still be hope 
of turning the Emperor's decision towards mercy. She 
saw Prinoe Mettemich, who was polite, bat told.ber that 
he had no power to help her ; she saw the Duchess of 
Parma, who gave her sympathy. But the days flew by, 
and she hsd no relief from suspense. Then she was sum* 
mooed before the Emperor again. "Madam," he sud, 
"as a special mark of my good-wiU towards yourself, I 
inform yon that a courier has already been dispatched 
with a sentence of death for your husband. If you wish 
to see your husband still alive, I advise yon to quit 
Vienna immediately." At these cruel words. Countess 
Theresa fell in a swotm.* When she was restwed to ocm* 
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Bciousness, after a brief. Bobbing interview with the Em* 
press, she and her stricken rcUtiveB took coach again anil 
jM.st«iJ back. On the ncoond day of tlieir jouruey tlio 
father, too ill to proceed, had to bo loft behind; tlio HtBter 
and brother went on, desperately, AleoplcKidy, tntveraing 
those snow-blocked roads, asking at each station news of 
the courier who had started many liotira before thorn. 
And so they repassed the Alps, and gullojiod over tha 
milder plains of Lombardy, and reached Milan. Tlie 
courier bod not yet arrived. Fortunately, ho had been 
delayed by the breaking of his carriage, and before the 
eentenoe he bore oould be executed a second messenger 
come, bringing a respite which Francis had granted at 
the entreaties of the Empress. A respite, — but for how 
long? No one knew. But hope revived, and agaia 
Cosati, Theresa's brother, set out on tlrnt journey to 
Vienna, — that Via Crudt, — taking with him a jictitioii 
signed by the Viceroy and the Archbishop, by the clergy 
and nobility, beseeching the Eini>oror to bo merciful. 
Such being the suspenao, tlie agony of their friends out- 

.:.!« «>1.» alinll toll tkA Mi>.1:tiM nt tl.a nriann 
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for the first time. Confalonieii, who had beeo for months 
■t the pointof death from heart-disease, bad to be helped 
in bjr gendannes and laid fainting on a oot-bed. When 
he had recovered snffioiently, be held out his hand to hia 
fellow-riottma. Pallavicini, whose rashneu had bron^t 
them all to this strait, asked and reoeived forgiveness. 
Preaentljr ofBoers oame and led them to another room, 
where the Inquisitorial Comminion was assembled. Next 
to the President sat Salvotti, whose blaok hair and flash- 
ing eyes made his always pale faoe seem paler in the lamp- 
light. The Seoretaiy read the sentences. Confalonieri, 
gnilty c^ high treason, was condemned to death; but, the 
' Secretary added, after a pause, "the capital punishment, 
' by the inexhaostible olemenoy of his majes^, has been 
oommnted to imprisonment for life in the fortress of Spiel- 
berg." To Andryane a similar doom was allotted; Pal- 
lavHuni, Borsieri, and Castigliawere condemned to twen^ 
years' solitary confinement, and Torrelli to ten years'. 
But their ordeal was not yet ended for that day. Smiths 
oame and riveted chains on their l^s, and then they were 
led bareheaded out in the wintry air to the pilloiy erected 
against the walls of the palace. Confalonieri was so weak 
that he had to be supported ; and all the time he dreaded 
lest the multitudes assembled in the square, and the Hun- 
garian troops who hemmed them in, should mistake bis 
physical weakness for cowardice. Tbe sentence and com- 
mutation were read from » balcony, and then tbe victims 
were taken back to tbeir cells, to await their departure 
for Spielberg. 

On his way thither Confalonieri bad a memorable in- 
terriew with Mettemich at Vienna. T^ Chancellor oame 
out of breath into tbe room auigned to tbe prisoner, and 
chaffed him for lodging so high np. Then, assuming a 
mora serious tone, he discussed at great length tbe'Ital- 
iaa revolutions and their failure. The straggle between 
^oppoung and irreooneilaUe priad^es had been deindedt 
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"aiiddeciile<l,"lie said, "not only for oara, but for many, 
many genenitioas." Pie spoke with that ur of candor 
which he could bo well Bttniilate. He became oonfidentiaL 
He hinted that, now that the crisia had passed, Confa- 
lonieri could do no better than confess that he had been 
led astray into treasonable acts through miscalculating the 
resoorces of Liberalism. Let them talk freely, as gentle- 
men who knew each other too well to wish to deceive each 
other. Any admission that Confalonieri might make 
could not possibly harm him; it might, on the contrary, 
help to melt the Kmperor's sternness. As a hawk, which 
has soared high, turns earthward in contracting spires 
before swooping on his prey, so the astute Chancellor 
circled a long lime roimd the real purpose of his inteview, 
which was to secure proofs of Charles Albert's complivity 
in the revolution. He was too wily to put the question 
point-blank. *' We have examined more than a hundred 
and fifty persons and spent more than a million and a 
half, and with what results? We have only convicted 
yourself, and three unimportant conspirators. Of mem- 
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main his rerelstioiu to a more Aogost Personage, bnt hs 
replied tliat, aa he ooald onljr repeat to the Emperor what 
he had sud to the Chancellor hiauelf , the interview would 
be onneoessary. Then Mettemich, having exhaosted hii 
arts, looked at his watch, found that more than three hours 
had been spent in his fruiUess visit, remembered that be 
had an engagement at a ball, **aad took his leave with 
that amiable urbanity wUeh be had shown throughout the 
wlnde oonversation." * 

Two days later Confalonieri set ont for the^ortress of 
Spielberg, whioh frowns over the eity <rf Bruiu, ue cap- 
ital of Moravia. Infamous Frisim of Spielberg, your 
name shall still be loathsome among men long after the 
Austrian State shall have been dissolved forever .' Nature 
may hide with wild-flowers yoar crumbled foondations; 
children may play among your ruins; yet shall the mem- 
ory of the crimes against humanity committed within 
your walls come back to plague the conscience of Eurc^t 
In history yon shall loom up as a monument to the 
granny of Mettenich and his HagBbni^ master, as the 
Bastille looms up in condemnation of ^ wickedness of 
the Bourbons. 

It is not because many Italian prisoners suffered on 
the Spielberg, — they numbered bnt a few score alto-. 
gether, — nor because Austria was not justified from her 
standpoint in punishing political agitators ; it is because 
she employed means that were bas6, tonnents as inhu- 
man as they were needless, that we condemn her. She 
snlUed her hand in persecutions so foul that all the per- 
fumes of Arabia could not sweeten it. She phyed with 
her victims as a cat with a mouse, biting, harrying, bnt 
not killing. If there must be, let there be capital pun- 
ishment; have oS the head by guillotine, or break the 
neok by hanging; and then say justioe has been appeased 
with aa little inhumanity aa possiUe; bat, after having 
~~ 1 OirfJiriiri. I, ui-n. 
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shackled your enemy to the wall of a filthy, cramped dun- 
geoD, to Btarve him by inches, to corrupt hia aoul by 
lying confessors and spies, to reduce his mind to idiocy, 
— this is not justice, but the malicious cruel^ of the cow- 
ard and the brute. Antl of all this, Emperor Francis, 
your pettifogging soul was guilty ; this was your " inex- 
haustible clemency," this was your sanctimonious regard 
for the spiritual welfare of even your erring subjects! 

For, in truth, tho Emperor took the treatment of the 
political prisoners under his especial charge. In his 
writing-desk he kept a plan of their cells, and reoeired 
minute reports of their condition. Not so much as a 
coarse coverlid could be given to one of tliem unless the 
permission were granted by him. He canceled their 
names, and referred to them only by numbers; so that 
the superintendent of the Spielberg received from his im- 
perial master such messages as these: "Diminish Number 
Ten's ration of beans," or "Allow Number Seven coffee 
once a month." He denied them hooka, even their 
prayer-books. "You have sinned by your intelleot; by 
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priaonen of the Spielberg, it is not here required. Ibai 
tiotjt written in their blood, haa been told by sevenl of 
the mrriTon. In the pages of Pellioo, Muonoelli, An> 
diyane, and Confalonieri, whoever so wills can read bow 
some of the noblest men of Italy were subjected by the 
Austrian emperor to torments which be deemed too omel 
for common murderers; bow their bodies, fed (mly on 
nauseating slope, wasted ; how their reason tottered, wora 
out by sleeplaasnesa and lack of mental food ; bow the 
prieet Paulovich was sent to entice revelations from them 
at the oonfessional; how they learned to oommnnioate 
with each other by tapping on the walls of their oella; 
bow they strained their ingenoi^ to devise means for 
writing; how deooy prisoners were stationed with them to 
dra,w their omifidenoe in unguarded moments; how Con* 
falonieri was twice on the point of esoaping, and twice 
fmstrated; how Maronoelli, after months of suffering, 
had his leg amputated ; bow a man like Pellioo, whose 
litenuy work was already the delight of thousands, was 
reduced to watch spiders spinning their web ; how in spite 
of outrages worse than death, in spite of tite terrible 
temptations to putcbaae liberty by betrayal, their bcmor 
and fortitude stood firm to the end. These things man 
recorded, and Nemeras did not forget. Littie could those 
pasave sufferers foresee that their very captivity would 
contribute to the liberation of thtax oountiy. Little did 
the sleek Mettemioh imagine that for every day's agony 
of each prisoner in the Spielberg, he was nusiog op in 
Italy a soore of irreconcilable patriots, whom all the 
blandishments of Aostria oonld not sedooe, nor all her 

But as yet the day of reckoning was still distant, and 

on^ believed in by thoM who do not lose faith in Nenw 

na when its reprinl is not immediate. Mettemitji and 

the Earopean aorerMgna had met in Congress at Verona 

- lata ia 1838, and after eoogratalati^ thenwelvea on the 
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eaae with which the "geoiuB of evil " had been Buppreased 
in Naples and Piedmont, they gave their tacit approval 
to Austria's interference in Italy. One of the important 
matters they had to settle was the successioa to the throne 
of Piedmont. Cliarles Albert, the heir presumptive, had, 
through his implication in th" '-♦■j revolt, roused the vio- 
lent hatred of the actual king, arles Felix, and revived 
Mettemich's hope of transferr the crown to the Duch- 
ess of Modena. The unfortu i prince, condemned by 
the Absolutists ax a Liberal aj lespised by the Liberals 
aa a renegade, dwelt in disgrace at Florence, trying to 
ehow, by his submissive conduct and quiet life, — broken 
only by occasional gallant escapades, — how deeply he 
repented him of having given any cause for misunderstand- 
ing. But Charles Felix was one of those who mistake 
their prejudices for manifestations of the moral law, and 
it was hard to convince him that his resentment was out 
of all proportion to the young man's faults. "I do mj 
utmost," he wrote, "to keep him safe, until such time as 
it may please the Divine Goodness to operate in him a 
miracle, which will certainly be very great and very diffi- 
cult to prove : for even if he should undergo the penanoe 
of an anchorite and even draw blood, it would not be cer- 
tain that his conversion were sincere." Although only 
good reports came of the penitent, still the King was un- 
moved. "I think," said he, "that the Prince of Cari- 
gnano's big moustaches indicate the Cwbonaro rather than 
the Convert. God alone sees the heart. He may have 
wrought the miracle of his conversion, but He has not yet 
wrought in me that of being convinced of it."* There 
was, nevertheless, one thing more repugnant than Charles 
Albert's Liberalism to Charles Felix i and that was the 
prospect of Piedmont's passing out of the control of the 
House of Savoy. At the most, he would have provided 
for a regency to govern at his death nnUl Cliarles Al- 
I BluaU, U, I1& 
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belt's infont taa, Victor Enuumel, should grow up. But 
the Tiews of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of the French 
Idag, and the Csar, at length prevailed with him; ho 
agreed that the young prince should be forgiven and 
acknowledged as heir to the throne. Mettomioh, when 
he saw that be could not carry through his scheme in 
behalf of the Duchess of Modena, did not press it, but he 
exacted that Charles Albert should secretly pledge him- 
self in no wise to alter the form of gOTemment in Pied- 
mont if he ever became king. Akme among the ambas- 
sadors at the Congress, Wellington deemed it unfur thua 
to foreclose the future of a possible soveTeigu.' 

Shortly afterwards the French Bourbons, to win a little 
<rf that militaiy gloiy which keeps Frenchmen talkative 
and manageable, organised an expedition to Spun, to 
restore to the Spanish king that autocratio power of 
which he bad been deprived by the Constitationalists. 
Austria had stifled Liberalism in Italy; France oould 
do no lees in Spain. Charles Albert had permission - 
granted him to join the French staff, and by a campugn 
againt rebellious Spaniards to expiate his own unluckf 
connections with a rebellion. He distingaished himself 
at the storming of the Trocadero, — the only serious skir- 
mish of the war, — which effected the release of King 
'Ferdinand, who,'while shut np in Cadis by the Constitu- 
tionalists, had spent his time in fiying kites, and who 
now made a triompbal pn^ress back to his capital, 
accompanied by thirty-eight cooks and the French heroes. 
The glory achieved was tawdry enough, — the rescue of 
Ferdinand, with his kites and his cooks, seems but an 
Aristopbanio joke; bat the French Bonrbons took oare 
to advertise themselves as migh^ men of war, and tbey 
hoped that tbe capture of the Trocadero would dim the 
tzocbleeome splendor of Marengo and Austerlits. Let 
Bop^MtistB eease to boast of their Xapoleoo, — the 
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Bourbon Duko of Angouleme was a very God of War. 
The cliiaf interest of tliis campaign lies for us in the fact 
tliat it served to rehabilitate Charles Albert in the eyes 
of tlie European oligarchy. Altliough some of thorn Btill 
distruiitod him, they could no longer give a decent ex- 
cuse for excluding him fn ~ Picdmontese thronei 
that ho was not excluded hoa, shall Bee, a tr«moa- 

dous influence upon the destiny aly. 

Such was the vengeaaco takci ' the despots on the 
unsuccessful Italian revolutionists 1820-21. The issue 
was now plain : the Liberals bad only their respectire 
princes against them, but also i lie might of Austria, 
behind whom loomed the other ] artnera to the Holy 
Alliance. The odds were as desperate as the ooUapee 
had been complete, and they might well teach caution if ■ 
they did not justify despondence. But this very baptism 
of suffering was to prove regenerative. Only after men 
have learned to prize their ideal more highly than their 
comfort, or than life itself, are they equipped to win their 
ideal. In those days of sorrow, the Italians began to 
realize that the precious liberty and independence for 1 
which they yearned must be pud for in sacrifices and 
heroism equivalent to the fall value of those bleasingi. 
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TODEBOUBBEHTS, 18W-0O. 

Ws htre thus witiies§ed tlifl firat oonfliot between the 
New Spirit and the Old Sjnrit : the former proolaimingt 
Itaty ihaU he ; the latter replying, lUdy thall never be. 
The two ideas, having seethed a longtime in many heada, 
have got into the hands, have met, have clashed* and the 
Old Idea has oonqoered. The thought first, then the act, 

— that is the iuvariahle seqoenoe ; and as acts are oot- 
wardfthey express themselves by material forces. Cher- 
ish what aspirations you will, they remain aspirations, — 
mere prettf dreams and sterile fancies, — unless yon 
realize them by mastering the physioal forces which 
would prevent them. Is it a statue your imag i nation has 
oonoeived? Yon most make your hand harder than the 
marble. Is it a bridge or building? It will lie perdu in 
your brain until you have overcome the hostility of grav* 
itation. Is it a law? It will be a dead-letter in the 
statute book unless you have oonvinoed a majority of 
your oountrymen that they ought to abide by it. Or 
have you b^ield, as in a vision, a great reform in gov- 
ernment or church? You must vanquish the dulness, the 
conservatism, the greed, the timidi^ <rf society, or these 
wiU destroy yon. This is the elemental tragedy of life, . 

— the Ideal striving to utter itself, to realise itself, in 
the mstffrial world, where Foroe seems often hopelessly 
•gunst it And Fozoe nnguided by the higher Beason, 
—bow bmtal, how {ntiless it isl In mankind, as in 

jutoi*, wa aae its tempesta and voloauio oatborsta, its 
■■MOM at hag droo^ Ita blight and nuldav, —as tbM 
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in Italy. Bat from Force there is do appeal, except to 
' greater Force, for the gods will not allow that an ounce 
outweigh a pound, either tn the physical or the moral 
world: they demand deeds, not intentions. 

The Italians, massing what power they conld, had been 
overmatched. Had it been only a duel between them 
and the King of Naples, " ""'igof Piedmont, they 
would have had an easy v at it waa more than 

tliat, — it was a duel bet« n and Austria, and 

Austria had twenty units ot better drilled, better 

armed, and better captained, t r one of theirs. And 

behind Austria waa the organL ^Id B^g^e through- 

out Europe. 

Evidently, in order that Italy' b independence should ^ 
be attained, two things must come to pass : first, a major- 
ity of the Italians themselves must will it, and he strong 
enough to use it; second, Europe must consent to it. 
The former requisite, which must precede, could be 
brought about only by patriotic education; the latter 
depended upon a happy combination of the ever-turning 
cogs of diplomacy. Thus far we have watched the men 
of action, who hoj>ed through conspiracy and a sudden 
show of force to free Italy. But tlieir strength was inad- 
equate, and they failed as much in persuading nuuiy of 
their soberer countrymen to join them as in ousting their 
despotic monarchs. Now we have to examine the work 
of the thinkers, whose influence, though indirect and leu 
easily gauged, was far-reachuig and indispensable. 

If we analyze the thought of the eighteenth oentuiy, 
we shall find that it had two distinct phases, — the one 
skeptical and destructive, the other affirmative and oon- 
struotive. Looke and Hume had hurried on pluloaophy 
to its last negation. Voltaire and the En<^olopBdifltt 
had peered with saroaatio eyes into the institutions, belieb, 
and oustomi of sooie^, and had shown them to be abuuve \ 
or absurd. Those philoeophia critioa spared notJiing, — 
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nretled leligion, tibe pomp and ignorance of tbe Choroli, 
the absolatum of kings, the inaolenoe and injustioe of 
tlie pririlq^ classes, — all were stripped of their gala 
costume. Feudalism stood there naked and ridiooloas. 
Satizfls are soooessful onlj when the eril the;^ attack has 
b^nn to mne : chivaliy had become an affectation before 
Cexrantea wrote **Don Quixote;" the seaioh for the Phi- 
kw^her's Stone was abandoned b^ all bat quacks when 
Ben Jonson wrote "The Alchemist;" and so Feodalism 
must hare been far gone in decay, ere eren Voltaireau 
sarcasm could have affected iL The reiy oentare of that 
tottering system, Louis XV saw that it was doomed, bat 
ha consoled Jiim—lf with the reflection that it would at 
least endnre for his lifetime. Bat decay presupposed a 
new growth; and just as jJiilosophy and satire seemed tp 
hare destroyed ererythln^ wherein manldnd tnuted, — 
leaving the world barren of faith in God and rererence 
for man, a waste where the nettles of persiflage flourished, 
but neither flowers budded nor fruits ripened, — there 
sprang up a new growth of regenerating ideas. In philo- 
soi^y this new spirit embodied itself in the works of Kant 
Briefly stated, his message was this : Each individual soul 
emanates from the Universal Soul ; whatever hampers its 
free intercourse with and expanuon into the Universal 
Sool, weakens it and leads it astray. Crystallise this 
doctrine to its ultimate meaning and yoa have the single 
word Liberty; liberty of oonscience for the worshiper, 
liberty of person for the dtisen, liberty of utterance for 
the thinker. But these were heresies agwnst that Fendal 
System in wluoh churches interpoeed their creeds between 
the worshiper and God, in widch kings might do thrar 
win with their subjects, and in which inquisitors and 
oenson decided what might be uttered. 

Eant vrote the jdiiloeophy of this new era, hat long 
bclnre his thoughts w«ro generally understood, tbe Spirit 
-«i libar^ had — ~-i«™J itssU throogh the deeds d 
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mea; and first of all in government^ whioli, toodung 
society in its dailj practioal life, seemed moat to require 
readjustment. Bousseau felt the piesenoe of the new 
spirit and bore witness to it in words full of emotion; the 
American colonists obeyed it, and from their obedienoe 
was bom a mighty republic ; then the Frettch, made de- 
lirious by the vision of freedom, would hare out them* 
selves off forever from the tyrannical Fast by one stroke 
of revolution. The modem political doctrines of oiTil 
equality and a representative franchise were thundered 
over Europe from the cannon's mootbj <Hioe proolaimedt 
they oould not be silenced. C-Cc- O'^&^i-^^^'f-^--'*- 

Less noisy, but not less momentous, was the change 
which slowly permeated Religion. The ancient arka of 
faith, launched when the sea was placid, were now water- 
logged and barnacled to the point of foundering; bnt if 
any one suggested that to save the ships they must jetti- 
son the cargo of dogmas and traditions, each stnbbom 
commander replied, *'Throw over eveiy passenger that 
talks of Reason." So the wise took to the life-boata. 
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litentnra more plastic, and throngb litentore it began to 
unfold itself. The writers who were the moathpiece of 
tlua new influence were but balf oonBoioiu of their mis^ 
rion; they would have stii that they simply followed na- 
ture and oommon sense, and they would have pointed to 
the reoent examples which Germaoy, England, and Franoe 
had furnished, as eridenoe that they were in &rst-rate 
company. 

The s tru gg l e between Romanticism and Classicism 
which was the result of the clashing of the Old and the 
New Spirit bebngs, in so br as it was a liteniy quarrel, 
to the bistoiy of literature; bnt in Italy it was so bound 
up with the general cause of Liberalism tiiat it needs to 
be mentioned here. The Italian mind had to be liberated 
from the granny of ancient and mechanical literary dog- 
mas, not less than the Italian body had to be freed &om 
political tetters. Tbe conventionali^ of centuries had 
reduced Italian literature till it had become soulless, but 
pompons, like the popular religion. Even the most con- 
spicuous of its recent contributors, AlSeri, had cast his 
tragedies in the old classic matrix, whieh was like the bed 
of Procrustes ; be read Shakespeare often with admira- 
tion, he tells us, bat not without "distingnisbing most 
clearly all of Shakespeare's defects," which he took care 
to aroid by obeying Aristotle's formula about the TTnities. 
It was in the drama that the intelleotual war of in- 
dqtendence was first waged. Nicoolini and FelUco in 
tbeir early ^ys broke away, although with some hesita- 
tion, from rigid Classiosm; then Manzoni brought the 
strength of his genius to the cause of RomanUcism. The 
older generation of writers, led by tbe facile Monti, fought 
bitterly. They abused, tbey ridionled tbe innorators; 
they iudioted tbem as heretics, for tbe three Unities lud 
down by Aristotle were as sacred as tbe sacraments in- 
Tauted hj the Chnrdi. To pat in • plea for nature, to 
~dto tk mMxampled riehaeH of the Elinbethan drama. 




to appfeal to the recent achieTements of Schiller and 
Goethe^ only exasperated the upholders of the antiqua 
sohot^ Meverthelesa the Roinanticiats gradually pre* 
Tailed. 

Bat while they were emancipated id tlte form, they 
wen itill hampered la the auhstance of their dramaa. In 
Xtalj, as in France, the theat ot merely a place in 

whicli to while away a tedious ig ; the stage was a 

platfonn on which the public I the hour might be 

artfuU; presented; it was a b— a for the hostings, 

aod for an ungagged press, in untries. Therefore 

it wai strictly watched by the c^"-^ md the police. Tbo 
playwright, if he had a patri a, must disguise it 

■o that it might escape the eyes and scissors of the ex- 
purgators. And if the author sometimes outwitted his 
critic and excited an audience by some forbidden senti- 
ment, more frequently the censors construed his harm- 
leas lines as treason, and suppressed them. In spite of 
these checks, a dramatic literature sprang up, and, what 
is more, it was saturated with Liberalism. Kiccolini, . 
Pellico, Manzoni, and others, while keeping within the 
letter of the law, infused their patriotic spirit — they 
could not help infusing it — through all their plays. 
They chose episodes in the past history of Italy, and so 
treated them as to make them serve as indirect commen- 
taries on the existing political situation, and especially as 
strengtheners of the budding national spirit. Romanti- 
cism everywhere sought the unusual and the picturesque, 
by which it might express that new passion which 
rebelled against the commonplace and prosaic by which 
life was actually hemmed in. It studied history with a 
zest hitherto unknown, and among all the historic periods 
the medisBval was its favorite, because that offered the 
striking oontraetB, the glow of legend, the large play of 
passion, and the richness of costume, wherewiUi Uie im- 
aginatioa oonld work tmrestrained. Henoe the seeming 
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paradox tliat a literaiy moTement whioh marked the dis- 
lolution of Feudaliflm should have devoted itself to the 
glorification of the feudal . world* The European oli- 
garchs smiled on the Romanticists so long as these, by 
poem or romance or history, invested with &scination 
the rugged fighters and robber barons from whom the 
royalties and aristocracies of Europe were descended. 
Absolutism had nothing to fear from antiquarian squab- 
bles over the origin of the Italian language and the 
propriety of using any word which had not the sanction 
of a fifteenth century writer. Lamartine called Italy 
^the Land of the Dead," and if the purists could have 
had their way, they would have made the Italian a dead 
language. But Romanticism wrought its own cure; a 
deeper study of medisBval society, by dissipating the halo 
of romance, laid bare the very unpoetic methods by which 
kings had come to assert their divine right, the Church 
had grasped its worldly possession, and the privileged 
classes had heaped up their wealth. 

The first conscious purpose of the Italian Romanticists, 
however, was to recall to their countrymen great scenes 
and striking personages from the past of Italy, with the 
ineritable result of stimulating the spirit of nationality. 
Indirectly, their dramas served, as I have said, as politi- 
cal allegories. Niccolini (1782-1861) began hi^ career 
with the Classicists, and after their fashion he remodeled 
the stories of ^Medea," of ^Agamemnon," of the ^Seven 
at Thebes,'' and of ""Polyxena; " but, while he held aloof 
from the literary quarrel which soon raged, he became in 
practice a Romanticist, as in politics he was a Republi- 
can. In his later and stronger tragedies, ** Antonio Fos- 
oarini,'* ^ John of Prodda,** and ^Arnold of Brescia," he 
was thoroughly Italian, using the themes which his his- 
torical study supplied him as texts by which to illustrate 
the iniquity of church and tyrants, and the snrpasring 
jMautj of patriotism and liberty; ha preached so elo* 
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TaaeuiT the eeoaot* frowned npoa 
1m ilqm. sarin Pellico n78»-1854X in geaiu lea 
"viMt hn^Bc linvgli misfortane more bokoaa thma 
K>bmU. tmi k iai mlnrndj woo repaUtwn bf kk lo- 
■Mlia pfagr. "FnaeMa da Binuin," be&re Im wm wind 
br A* AvbaM and MMtnd ia ths praon of Spwlba^ 
Bat smtar Aa« Aeaa, and gmtv Aan uy otlier coa> 
Iwi^wMj llaBaa aatfar, waa Almandw Huuom aT85- 
IfftlX «■■ i< tha Cev MMteia b tho world-lilermtan of 

Aa int aigte Maanoi'i Utersry pradnrt wenu nngn- 
Inlf anal; tbe beat — a few Ijria, two dnunau, and a 
reaaaea — kaoitaiDed tatwoamaH vofauaes. Compata 
t^ vitb tba qiMBti^ prodneed bj Soott, Dickens, 
nndaeny, and Gaorge Eliot; and by Balae, Sand, and 
Hi^d: or ■wiih ihff cc(&plet« nlitiotid of the works of the 
ionamott poeta vriio were kii contemporaries, and 70a per- 
eeiiv t^at ^""■. of «Q tbe mm ^ genios in oar Ttdo- 
Ue and diffaae Hntaiy was tbe most T«ticent. In bis 
rKtraiat, campattaem^ and aoue ot proportMu, he reaem- 
hWd tW GrMki. bat in sjMnt he waa a modem, and in 
ku tthod a Roaaatinst. He was peibaps the oolj 
Maa of fint-nte abiHtT in kis time who beliered derootlj 
tbe d<^Maa of tbe Catbobe Chnrch, ret his belief did not 
pcpTwal him from apfmring tbe abolitioD <rf the temporal 
iSpwT. H* WW aaiw a eoaspintn-, nerer aaj other 
tku tbe madMt. rMiiia;. bat steadfast poet; sad jet few 
*i tbe maa *t aMMa cvatribufied so largely as be to the 
KWtaliwi «f Itatj. Wbat was tbe aeeiat of his power 
' Mui tbei* affarMl eoatiadietioas 7 It was his dnr- 
aMtr: W wfnasMiii tkat tutidligaMe and integri^, 
tte 4«(WMaHa ■•( t» be misled bj fitfal pamiom. tlmt 
IMttiMw ai»4«alNl aad astf -abaeeatnn, witboat which 
kAwtr« wht^tr «( ^ bi£TidBil or of da Stata, ia a 
Imtnim (Kt TW^* W .abmitted to Aastriaa rale 
ia bis aali^a Udh«<y, »i A«ffc Aartriaa epim aoald 
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nerer find eaiue for prosecatiiig him, he nerer sappiessed 
an opinion through fear or self -interest, and there was 
none whoee Italianism was more widely known. A little 
while ago Monti, the tumooat and sycophant, stood at 
the head of Italian letters: from him to Manaoni, what a 
contrast, what an advancel The sons of Others who had 
ezcosed Monti*s baseness for the sake of his brilliance, 
had a master whose life was not less venerable than his 
works were noble. 

Manaoni expressed his piety in a series of **Saored 
Hymns'* which are probably as excellent as any modem 
paraphrase can be of the simple and beautiful narrative in 
the Evangelists of Christ's birth, passion, and resnrrec- 
tion. He then gave wider scope to his imagination in 
two tragedies, ^ Adelchi," and **I1 CSarmagnda," in which 
he flung down a challenge to the Classicists, and hid 
many a patriotic appeal. The choruses in those dramas, 
and above all the splendid ^Ode on the Death of Na- 
poleon,** showed the high lyric quality, the fervor, and 
deamess, of Manaoni's poetic genius; but it was by his 
romance, ^The Betrothed,** that he won instant pop- 
ularity, captivating alike the humblest reader and the 
most fastidious critic. Here at last was a genuine book, 
woven of the simplest elemental passions. Mark with 
what naturalness the love<«toiy of a peasant youth and 
girl comes to concern far other than peasants, till at last 
Cardinal fiorromeo himself is touched by it, so that the 
whole social bhnc is unfolded, with its interrelation of 
dass with class, and its varied but perpetually interesting 
human colors. Mark the humor which, like gold thread 
shot through damask, plays over it from end to end. 
Mark the exquisite precision, the unerring lifelikeness, 
pervaded everywhere by a rich, poetic atmosphere, like 
tiie shores of Lake Como itself. This is the true realism, 
because it is the ideaL Only in those passages where, 
aa Goedii said, Manaoni **thvowa off «]ie poel*a mantie 
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and stands as a naked historian," does cntr interest 
slacken ; and yet, make what deductions we will for this 
defect, *'Tbe Betrothed" remains the moat beautiful of 



Not as a literary masterpiece, however, does this work 
of ManioDi's concern us, so much as a landmark in tJM 
progress of Italian regeneration gave the Italians an 

object worthy of their admiratii t settled forerer that 
pedantic question as to what wonis a writer might use; 
deeper still, it was an indictment of foreign tyiannj, 
and of the oppression of the people by the nobles. Tbs 
tyrants in the story were Spaniards, but every Italian aa 
he read substituted the word Atutrian for Spaniard, and 
the book became a Bible of patriotism. Its influence, 
like the personal influence of ^lanzoni himself, was thos 
Teiy wide and permanent, but so quiet and reasonable 
and pervasive that we have no means of measuring it 
aocunitely. All that we can say is that from about the 
year 1825 Manxoni stood among his countrymen as the 
embodiment of a pure and dignified patriotism, which 
based its hopes on no mere outward political upheaval, 
but on moral regeneration. 

Fame, and the love of multitudes and their trust, — 
which are better than fame, — came to Manzoni early in 
his career, and increased throughout his long life; pain- 
fully different was the fate of James Leopard! (1798- 
1837), the only other Italian poet of this centuty whose 
genius, transcending the limits of bis time and country, 
has an international significance and bids fair to command 
the attention of generations yet unborn. The story of his 
life, aside from the qnali^ of his work, would suffice to 
make him one of the most interesting figurea in modem 
Uteraiy lustory. His very existence was a tragedy so 
eniel and bo inexplicable that we can only wonder and 
JM^ and be aileot: for in him a genius of all but the 
bi^Mrt eapacd^ waa united to a feeble frame, a aickly 
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fpine, and tattered nerres, as if Destiny, in a sardonio 
mood, eongbt entertainment in witnessing the unequal 
combat between this soul and body. Nor was tbis all: 
Leopardi*s lot fell io be bom in the torpid, cheerless 
Adriatic town of Becanati, among a bigoted and uncon- 
genial people. And yet, though thus stinted in health 
and sympathy, and though harassed by poverty, he raised 
himself by the might of his intelleot to one of the 
loftiest reputations of his epoch. At an age when 
other boys had not left their marbles and kites he was 
mastering Hebrew, Grreek, and Latin; at fourteen he was 
proficient, probably none more so in Italy, in patristic 
lore; at eighteen he had written two eansont which had 
had no peers since Petrarch wrote; and then, through 
twenty years of physical anguish, sometimes nearly blind 
for montiis, or plunged in nervous torments, he produddd 
works, whether in poetry or in prose, which have long 
been esteemed classics hj his countrymen, and which, so 
profoundly do' they express one of the dominant charac* 
teristics of human nature, have merited the attention of 
thinkers everywhere. 

For Leopardi represents that spectre of pessimism 
which continually dogs the footsteps of humanity, and at 
one time or another whispers ite terrific questions to 
every earnest souL He cannot, like the Stoic, satisfy 
himself by saying, ^Though Fate be grim, I can bear it: ** 
for to what end would you resist for a littie hour the 
omnipotent monster? He cannot, like the Mystic, trust 
that, in spite of the evils of life on earth, there will be 
heaven hereafter: for he would ask how an alleged benef- 
icent Creator could look unmoved upon such sufferings 
as mortals endure between the dawn and twilight of a 
sing^ day. Leopardi is honest with himself: he will not 
call evil good; he does not, — as so many do when they 
fssl tiie sapporte ol dogma slipping away, — he does not 
ta7 to eoovinoe himaslf that thtj are stiU firms he tdssa 
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DO moral opiates, but dares to know the worst, let the I 
pain be what it may. Religion, love, hope, progress, p»>> i 
triotiam, seem to Um but delusioos, — iridesoeot filna 
hung over the mouth of the abyss, — to prevent mankind 
from realiziug too early the vanity and nothingneas from 
which they and all things eprin^r and to which all return. 
And yet Leopardi's despair is a. sh, like that of the 

cynic; he may indulge tn sarcae n he contrasts the 

arrogance of some men with tL^ gnificance of their 
power as compared to the univei bich grinds them, 
but he feels even more deeply tL y, the pathos of it 
all, that creatures bo frail should m msed by desires so 
noble. *' Ennui," he says, "is in some fashion the most 
sublime of human sentiments. Not that I believe that 
from the examination of this sentiment those consequences 
are begotten which many philosophers thought were de- 
duoible from it; but, nevertheless, the impossibility of 
being satisfied by anything on earth, or, so to speah, by 
the eartJi entire ; to consider the measureless amplitude of 
space, the number and wonderful magnitude of worlils, 
KoA to find that all is little and pettry compared with the 
capacity of the mind itself; to imagine the number of 
worlds as inflnite and the infinite universe, and to feel 
that our mind and our desire would be atill lai^r than 
such a universe ; and forever to accuse things of insuffi- 
ciency and nidlity, and to suffer a loss and void, and 
therefore ennui, seems to me the chief sign of grandeur 
and nobility that can be seen in human nature. For 
amoi is little known to men of no worthy and very little 
or not at all to the other animals." ' 

It is because Leopardi uttered with force and beauty 
and with unfaltering courage the last secrets of despair, 
that he has come to be regarded as one of the signifl* 
oantly typical poets of the century. Psyobologista maj 
perhaps be able to determine how far bis pessimism waa 
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due to liu diaewed body; he hinuelf believed that hie 
pl^noal infirmities had not wuped his mind. "Before 
dying," he wrote to a friend, **I am going to protest 
against this inventbD of feebleness and vulgarity, and to 
b^ my readers to set about destroying my observations 
and reawming, rather than to aooase my maladies." * 
The enigma of ao inadequate a oonstitution as Leopardi's 
aboold make even the most bnoyant optimists sober. His 
poetry, like impassioned mournful moaio, does not lift ns 
bj insjttring hope, but soothes ns by giving ntterance to 
fte regreti and sorrows which, if unuttered, would stifle 
the hearL And as there will always be death and part- 
ings, and the wistful looking badi to vanished yoath, 
Leopardi's lyrics might still be read long aftar the golden 
age of Utopia had transformed the earth, and optimism 
were the only philosophy. 

Leopardi's direct inflnenoe on the Italian oanse was 
wrooght by the patriotic odes written in his youth, when 
he felt bitterly the degradation of bis country, and before 
be had formulated his philosophy of despair. His work 
was never popnlar in his lifetime, but it moved a small 
oirole of the elect by whom it was transmitted to the 
many. The Italians, wbo were gradually being vitalised 
I7 a great idea, were thereby rising above pessimism, 
and they drew from Leopardi an incentive for improving 
rather than for accepting their wretched lot. It is char- 
aoteristio of the conflicting aspects of oar epoch, that 
Manaoni and Lecqiardi should represent Italy in the mod* 
«m world-Utorature. Like two ships home in opposite 
diiMtiona 1^ the same trade-wind, one had a smooth 
Toysge, and cast anchor in a pleasant haven ; the other, 
bi^Erted and distreesed, sailed abng daagenms ahons, 
and disappeared amid Antarctic ice and fog. 

These are the chief names in that post-Kapoleonie lit- 
■ ataua ia wUeh Romapticism was expre ssi ng itsdf aod 
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Uk nev ideas of liber^ in Italy. Of many other men, 
acMM cl wbofa enjoyed & wide oontempora^ repnlatkot, 
and iH of whom were swayed by n similar pnrpose, it is 
not necessary to gire a detailed aocoont. Tlie abort- 
Irred Comaliaton newsptpet at Milan, tlie mote forta- 
■■to AmtaUtfia at Florence, i ring vene of Berchet, 

tha ntmd itady ol Dante,- 1 f the history of Italj 
Aaringtbe Uiddlfl Ageand the ti laisexnoe, — all thew 
«as*fnptoina of the iBtellectual i akening, and evidenoe 
tfaft Aam was gathering a body f temperate potriodo 
noD wko by example and preoept shoold prepare their 
euuuliy to deserve freedom. They held aloof frooi plots ; 
they seemed lukewarm to the men of actum ; bat they in- 
tisted apoQ character and intelligence as pretequiaites 
without which natimial imt^ eooid not bs pemniMBt nor 
independence beneficial ; and their influence, thon^ gnd- 
nal and indirect, went fa; and sank deep. 

These being some of the forces active at home, what 
was the attitnde abroad? How was foreign pnblic opin- 
ion disposed towards the resarrection of Italy? We bare - 
seen how, since the Congress of Vienna, foreign nations 
treated the desires of Italians; bat we most distingoish 
between the diplomatic interference and official injustice 
of governments, and the attitude of individual foreigners. 
The oligarchic cabal which, under Mettemich, had striven 
to bind tyranny upon Europe, could not wholly stifle the 
ezpcessioD of Liberal thoughts. Byron's elemental vigor, 
for instance, bad swept his poems over the world, ud 
they carried with tbem a passionate plea for down-trodden 
Gieeoe and Italy. At a time when Europe had sunk 
back into feudal reaction, he boldly protested that neither 
Holy Alliances nor Mettemiohs nor Castlereaghs could 
postpone forever the day of reckoning between the gov- 
1 b th* fift*Mth eratBTj IS Bditig« id tlM Diaim Comtdf wm* Immat ; 
ti*sitstonth,4Si 1b th* MmatMMh,4; h Um al^tMaU, 40 ; i> tka 
Int Uf rf th* BoitMotL man thu UO a^tiaM. Sw rnlsM to I^ 
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ernon and the goremed, and tlut do trea^ nor diplo> 
mstist had the right to perpetuate the slavery of a people. 
Many Englisbiuen shared Byron's esthnsiaam, though 
with rewrratioiM. They blui^iod ia private to think that 
England, which bad been for generation* the abode of 
liber^, wai now o£BoiaUy leagued with Continental dee- 
pote ia oppressing raoes which asked for self-government i 
they blushed at the reoollection of the perfidy by which 
English agents had, in 1814, deceived die Italians; but 
while they sympathised in the abstraot, they were not 
prepared to give material aid. They were tired of wart 
abroad, for which they were now paying the ooet in in« 
creased taxation ; they were involved at home in a great 
polittoal struggle, the b^inning of the end of aristocratio 
domination; they were just entering on that vast com- 
mercial expaosion which threatened to choke spirituality 
through a surfeit of gold. At best, therefore, the Ital- 
ians oonld as yet hope for no more than passive sympatic 
from the more kindly-disposed English. The average 
Briton — the ^ioal John Boll, with his mixture of cant 
and Philistinism, of worldly wisdom and shopkeeper's 
integritiy — wu too insular to understand, and oonse- 
qnen% to pity, a race eo different from his own. He was 
reticent and gruff, they were emotioaal; he gloried in his 
strength and wealth, they were weak and poor; he was 
practical, they, he supposed, were visionary. He bad 
oome to look upon thnn as good pastry-oooks and dan- 
cing masters, a degenerate race which had ages ago written 
poetry that bis daughters read, and had painted pictures 
which he was dragged to see when he mode the grand 
tour. Lt Italy, he admitted, the b^gora eating their 
moearosu were {noturesque but dirty; in London, the 
Italian opero-nngers song divinely, but they were immoral 
and expeosive. What bosineMS had a people whose mis* 
noa it was to go round the worid with a band-organ and 
_« monkey to talk obootself-goivinuMiitT Ifthsywaatod 
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their freedom, why did they aot fight for it, nay, why 
had they ever lost it, unless thoy were unworthy of being 
free? John Bull hiia always been quick to disccm the 
retributivo hand of God in the afHictions of his neighbors, 
felt it his duty to say, like Bildad the Shuhito, "If thou 
wert pure and upright, sumly now Ho would awake for 
thee, and ouUce the habitation ' rightoDusneas pros- 
perous," Therofore, if Italy w itched as a punish- 
ment for her post eins, might it i b meddling with tb« 
decrees of Providence to interfc her behalf? More- 
over, John Bull, impregnable in 'sea-girt isle," took 
not into account the gcographi^>u inditions which ex- 
posed other countries to foreign oontii est. His hercditoty 
hatred of papists luul becomo an instmct; but these Ital- 
ians, were they not papist idolaters? He despised civil 
broils and dreaded violence, or whatever smacked of Ja- 
cobinism, for Jacobinism bad begotten a Napoleon ; who 
could be sure that the Italian agitators, for all their glib 
talk of liberty, were not another brood of Jacobins? Still, 
be had an instinctive love of fair play, and if he could be 
brought to understand that Italy was really bent on mak- 
ing a fight against great odds, he might possibly see to it 
_ that her antagonist should take no mean advantage, — 
always provided British commercial interests were not 
involved in the dispute. 

With British public opinion at this stage, there came 
a change in political leadership which affected the rela- 
tions of Great Britain with the Allied Powers. Castle- 
reagh hilled himself in a 6t of melancholy, and Canning 
succeeded him as Foreign Minister. Canning belonged 
to that noble order of English statesmen who, because 
they have had faith in liberty, have made the Anglo-Saxon 
race the pioneer of liberty throaghout the modem world. 
He out adrift from Castlereagh's servile obedience to Met- 
temicb ; lie encouraged the Greeks in their struggle with 
the Tnrltai by recognizing the South Axoericau repablio* 
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which had freed thenuelTes through the heroUm of B(Ji< 
TM and other pfttriote, he fnutrated the purpose of the 
Coatiiiental despot* to restore the Spsnish tymmj in 
Sonth America. AltlHmgh beooold not.hinder the ezp»- 
dition <tf the French Bourbons into Spain, he gave warn- 
ing thai England disapproved the Mettemiohian polioj 
of interfering in the domestic affura of small States, and 
he hinted in a memoiable speech, that if such encroach- 
ments were poshed, England would ally herself with the 
reTolutiouary elements on the Continent, and aee justioe 
done.* Probably, had a crisis arisen, even Canning 
would haTo been unable to urge the British nation to en- 
gage in a general war for the sake of peoples that were 
not large bayers of British manufactures; nevertheless, 
his aohieTement in withdrawing England trom the infln- 
enoe of the Holy Alliance, and in checking Mettemioh, 
must not be too lightly rated. He died prematurely, but 
not before he had given back to his country her honorable 
reputation as friend of the oppressed, and had banished 
from the Foreign Office the precedent by which a British 
minister acted as the menial of a Continental chancellor. 

In iVanoe the eddies and oonnter-cnrrent* of politics 
were more perplexing. It seemed as if Louis XVIII and 
Charles X were prospering in their restoration of Bour- 
bonism. Their policy had these two ends: to stamp ont 
liberalism at home, and to recover that ascendency abroad 
which France had lost at Waterloo. The Frent^ minis- 
ters respected the Holy Alliance so far as it helped the 
first aim ; bnt where it tended to keep France in a subor- 
dinate poeiti<m, they wished to evade it, and secretly. 
r each e d oat for new diplomatie oombtnatitms. French- 
men, ever thiraly tat glory, must be slaked 1^ snoh in* 
B]^ drsoghts as the Spanish campaign and the Algerian 
sa ip edi t ion. In Italy they intetgned to undermine An»> 
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tria's predominance, and to liasten the time when Franoe 
might openly contest with Austria the enjoyment of Ital- 
ian spoils. The general course o£ France during 
years was therefore away from the Holy Alliance and 
towards England, so that there alowly grew up a new 
division of the Great Powere, — a division not sanctioned 
by treaty but tacitly recognized, i which the "Western 
Powers " (France and England) i resented the progres- 
sive tendency, and the *'NortheL. Powers" (Auatria, 
Prussia, and Russia) represented the stationary or retro- 
grade tendency of the century. But officially, between 
1815 and 1830, France aeemed the enemy of every Lib- 
eral hope. 

It was in unofficial France, among the professed Repub- 
licans and the discontented Imperialists, that the deeper 
purposes of the nation were germinating. There, ooa- 
spiracies and revolutionary preparations gave the lie to 
the superficial firmness of Bourbonism, which was but as 
a thin crust hardened over a stream of molten lava. The 
French Liberals sympathized with the Italians as com- 
rades in misfortune, and French writers echoed that 
romantic sentiment towards afflicted Italy that Byron had 
uttered with a force unknown to French poetry. Nor 
did official France lack the means of learning the truth 
about those Italian agitations that were stigmatized by 
Mettemich and the clique of despots as the efforts of 
anarchists to destroy civilization. Chateaubriand, then 
ambassador at Rome, gave the following clear statement 
concerning Italy, in 1829, to a member of the French 
Cabinet; "Bead with caution what may be sent to you 
from Naples, and elaewbere. They deem conspiracy the 
universal disoontent, the fruit of the times, the clash of 
the old with the new society, of decrepit institutions 
. agunst the young generations, the confronting of that 
which is with that which might be. The great spectacle 
of EVutoe, — powerful, peaceful, happy, — striking the 
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ejTM of natknu which h»T« muuned, or fallen back, 
imder the yoke, excites latnenU and DoariBhes hopes. 
Bepnaentativa govemioents and absolute gDvemments 
eanaot endnre together: perforce one or the other mnst 
perish, and the political tpAem become everjrwhere oni- 
form. Can omtom-honse lines any longer separate lib- 
er^ from seiritude? Ora man be executed on this side 
of a brook for priooiplea which are reputed sacred on the 
other? This, and this alone, is oonspiraoy in Italy, that 
in this sense may be called French. But from the day 
when she shall enter upon the enjoyment of rights pointed 
out to her by her intelligenoe uid brought by the times, 
she will be tranquil and purely Italian. It is not obscure 
Carbonari, goaded on by the mancenTres of the poliee 
aaul hanged without mercy, that will orertnm this oonn- 
tiy. GoTcmments are given very folse ideas about the 
tme state of the world; they are hindered from doing 
iriiat they should for their own safety, hy being induced 
to rqpud the effeot of a permanent and general cause as 
the oonsjnracy of a few Jaoobins. These oonditiona 
obtain throughout Italy ; bat each State, besides the oom> 
mon troubles, is tormented by some special malady: 
Piedmont, the prey of a f»n»rinDl faction ; the Milanese, 
deroured I7 the Anstrians; the Papal domun, under* 
mined by a bad financial administration, — f qr the im< 
posts amount to nearly flf^ millions, and do not leave to 
the proprietor one per cent, of his revenue; the custom 
bonse prodoces almost nothing, and smuggling is general. 
The Prinoe ot Modena, in his duchy, — a spot where 
anaent abases have full play, — sets up storehouses for 
oontraband goods, which he introdooes into the Legation 
oi Bologna by ntgbt. The government of the Two Siciliea 
has faUoi into the lowest depths of contempt, — the Court, 
living amid its guards, ever under the inenbus of fear, 
offering no odterspeotaole than rainoasly expcouive hnnt- 
isg-paitki and asMiitianaf makM mmarohy man and 
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more detestable in the eyes of the people, and the weal^ I 
ness of the government is protected only by the baseneai • 
of the multitude. The lack of military qualities will pro- 
long Italy's agony. Bonaparte had not time to revire 
this virtue; the habits of an indolent life and the entice- 
ments of the climate contribute to take from the Italiuu 
of the South the desire to rouse u elves for improve- 
ment. The feuds bred by terrib divisions increase 
the difficulties of the internal mi eats ; but if some 
impulse should come from -outside, o: any prince among 
the Alps should grant a statute tc lis subjects, there 
would ensue a revolution, for which everything is ripe. 
More fortunate than we, and taught by our experieacea 
these peoples will be sparing of crimes, of which we were 
so lavish." ' 

We see from this that official France had cognizance of 
the facts ; individually some of her politicians may have 
felt as Chateaubriand felt; but officially she gave Italy 
no encoun^ment. And yet, Italians looked to France 
for guidance; they waited for her to take the initia- 
tive. Since 1789 Continental Europe hod come to have 
a BuperstitiouB belief that France alone could give the 
signal for a successful political movement. The collapse 
of the revolutions in Naples and Piedmont had intro- 
duced a new element in Italian conspiracies: for the 
tbousaiids of Liberals who then fled, or were banished 
from Italy, settled abroad and dedicated their lives to the 
redemption of their country. In Switzerland, at Mar- 
seilles, at Paris, at Brussels, at London, they had their 
refuges, and formed relations with the exiles and the male* 
contents of other lands. So much of their time as waa 
not taken up with bread-winning, they gave to disoussion 
of the Past and to plotting for the Future. Through 
emissaries and clandestine correspondence they oommu- 
oioa t ed with the lecta at home, urging them to be bcdd, 
H fOnn-TtmU, V, 1314 
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promisiiig tliem aid, chiding them for half •heartedness, 
and always holding oat to them the prospect of speedy 
and easy soccess. They had suffered so mnchf that they 
were impatient at the hesitation of their fellow-country- 
men. They deemed prudence cowardice; and in their 
homesick seal they both exaggerated the chances of vie* 
tory and underrated the probability of defeat. They 
were the yictims of those delusious which tease all who 
look backward upon failure; it seemed to them that but 
for this trifle, or that accident, the judgment of Fate 
would have been reversed, and their cause would have 
prospered. So they were eager to make another trial, 
confident that they could not repeat their previous blun- 
ders. 

Sad was the lot of the political exile, — sad, and calcu- 
lated to unfit the sanest intellect for dealing with his 
eountry*s affidrs. He lived among strangers, he tasted 
the salt bread of strangers, and felt that their charity was 
but sufferance. Every child he met reminded him of his 
children, who were growing up without his care, perhaps 
forgetful of him or corrupted by the men he hated. In 
his sorrow he thought of his parents sorrowing for him; 
in his loneliness he felt again the sweet embraces of his 
wife, and wept at the cruel vividness of his imagination. 
His heart ached for news that never came from friends 
shut up in prison. As he groped through the fogs of 
London, he thought of the sapphire skies of Naples; as 
he shivered in a foreign garret, he remembered the warm 
South and his youth. His existence was a living death, 
in which all the sweetness and joy of his past life were 
become as wormwood to his souL When Death takes 
our bebved from us, we submit as best we may, for we 
cannot strike at Death; the exile had to bear not only 
the pangs of bereavement, but also the thought that he 
was the viodm of unjust men and not of the irrevocable 
ofPtovideMi. And as he had saorifloed lu^* 
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neas for his patriotic ideal, so he was goaded hj the desire 
to strive, and atrive again, to free bis country from those 
who oppressed her and injured him. The tyrant was not, 
like Death, intangible; he was mortal, he ooold be as- 
sailed; and both patriotism and his personal grieraDce 
drove the exile to strike at this embodiment of publlo 
wrongs, this cause of private suffer s. No wonder that 
a tincture of personal injury often ve to his delibera- 
tions a hue of vindictivencss. 

The position of the exiles in their Continental asylums 
was never secure; for, although the plan of Mcttemich 
and the Duke of Modena to ship them all to America had 
not been followed, neverthelesB they were everywhere 
watched by the police, and tlicy might at any moment be 
arrested or conducted to the frontier of the State in which 
tbey had taken shelter. Only in England, to whom be- 
longs the honor of being the first European nation to 
distinguish between civil and political criminals in her 
treatment of foreigners,' were they beyond the reach of 
Mettemiob's requisitions; but there, too, they were 
digged by his spies. 

Tha majority of the Italian refugees settled in Paris, 
eluding so far as they could the surveilliLnce of the Bour- 
bon government, and conniving with a host of French 
conspirators bent on overturning that government. They 
were not alwa3r8 united among themselves, for they car- 
ried their local prejudices with them, and tbey bad mutual 
recriminations, charges of incompetence and cowardice, 
to thresh over. They were preyed upon by theories, and 
tbey sought remedies for the conditions which they had 
known before their exile, rather than for those actually 
existing in their country. No matter how close their 
oorreqwndenoe might be with the Liberals at home, it 
was inevitable that they should be ignorant of many vital 
cUtult ooDoeniing the men and the public sentiment that 

I lift ^Cmm,iit,m, 140. 
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wen to ooopente with tlwm. Even when their informa* 
tion WM most raoeot and exict, they were hindered hj 
distaooe from profiting by it. Cftmpugni oannot be wod 
hj letter-writing; ftnd the £ulnre at the oonspiraciM of 
the Italiaa exilee during more than forty years proved 
that Theoiy is quite another thing from Beali^. 

NeTflrthelesa, the exirtenoe of those bonds of refngees 
abroad dee|dy affected the corrent of plotting in Italy, 
and oontributed indirectly to swell the stream of Liber- 
alism. Among the exiles wen the men who bad been 
most eminent ia fomenting and guiding the nrolationa, 
and to them those of their oonfederates who had esoaped 
banishment still tamed for leadership. In this way, at 
the Italian secret societies wen drawn throngh their ban* 
ished members into relations with the conspirators from 
all parts of Europe, they began to rely apon external aid, 
and to watoh the train of events beyond the Alps for the 
signal Cor their own aotivi^. This wuting for a foreign 
initiative revealed their lack of oonoerted energy not less 
than of a strong commander, bat also it indicated that 
the Italians felt themselves bound by the ties of a com- 
mon purpose to the revolationista of Europe. The eanse 
they wen fighting for was international ; it was the oaose 
of Peoples agunst Despots ; and the People^ were awak- 
ening to the conviction that the artificial barriers set up 
by dii^omacy most not separate themselves from their 
brothers in distress. I<^m France— terrific mother of 
nvolntions — tb^ expected the initiative to issue. 

In yet another way wen those exiles helpful to their 
oonntij's redemption : they were serving her as marfyrs. 
Oat of thev love for her they had given np thur hopes 
and hapfMneaa, to be living sacrifices to pabiotism. 
SvfEering is the holy water which purifies &» heart of 
Bum; renan<dation f<»tifies his wilL When the S^rit 
nveals Thith to Urn, then comes with the levelatitm the 
. MBM «i a U^wr duty to wbiA h* mnsl ooaseante hii 
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life. Tbe moral progress of the laae has been marked 
by the diucovery of objects which it is nobler to die for 
than to live without. And now thousands of Italians 
were willing to endure exile or imprisonment in behalf 
of an ideal for which, a generation earlier, scarcely one 
Italian felt called upon to suffer. This example of devo- 
tion could not but make a deep im>i ion on their coun- 
trymen, teaching them that Uie n d cause had been 1 
sanctified by blood and tribulat id imposing npon J 
tltem also a patriotic duty. O i partisans of tyr» | 
anny, or those who were basely rent, could be on- 
moved when they reflected that u r ot their fellows 
were wandering in foreign lands or pming in loathsome 
prisons, because they had dared to assert that Italy must 
be free. From the fortress of Spielberg was flung a 
black shadow of mourning, — a constant reminder of the 
government which had sworn to keep Italy enslaved. 
Mettemich in his shortsightedness believed that he could 
pluck out the heart of Italian Liberalism and cast it into 
his Moravian dungeon, there to rot; but every pang he 
caused, every drop of that blood he shed, multiplied aB 
hundred fold the hatred of the Italians for their tormen- 
tors. That hatred, no tardy graciousness of his could 
Boftenv it became an instinct, a ruling passion, which 
must destroy its antagonist, or be itself destro3red. 

The pitiless retribution which had been exacted from 
the levolutionists of 1820-21 did not quash conspiracy; 
on the contrary, the gaps made in the secret societies 
were filled with new members, whose wrath was height- 
ened by the thought of their exiled and imprisoned 
brothers. But recent experience had taught the plotters 
caution, and many of the sects split up into new organ- 
izations or changed fheir names. They had a dangerous 
enemy in the Sanfedists, — literally the ** Holy Faithists," 
— a sect founded and encooraged by the Roman Curia 
for die KptciaX object of neutralising the subversive infln- 
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enos of tb* revdutionute.' The SanfedistB wera mora 
Tid^ diffiued, and they had more pertinaci^, than 
Prinoe Canoaa'a Tiaken, and they wera, therefora, mora 
■Dooeasfnl in following the trail of the Carbonari and 
their ooof edenttea ; bat neither they nor the ever-Tif^lant 
polioe, nor the nrera poniahment' that waa dealt out, 
deterred the oonapiratora, who made proaelytea, and laid 
their plana agaiurt the day when Franee nhanM dgnal, 
"Strike." 

The despotio goremmeota, having taken Tcngeanoe on 
tiie inrargenta and plotters of 1820-21, did not relax 
theb etemnesa. They reformed no aboaea ; they would 
sot conciliate even the moat moderata ramonitrantai hy 
listening to them, but held ttabbomly to their policy 
of treating every munnnr as a crime. In Piedmont 
Charles Fdix gave himself up to the Beaodonists, even 
Delecting the army which had long been the particular 
pride of his dynas^ and had served to gratify the ambition 
of the active Piedmontese. In Lombardy and Venetia 
the Austriane maintained their enervating rule, which 
seemed outwardly less oppressive than that of any Italian 
province except Tuscany, but which was inwardly unyield- 
ing and merciless. Towards the end of the decade, when 
Hettemich judged that his polioe were sufBciendy expert, 
and that the examples he had made of the victims in the 
Spielberg would frighten other conspirators from violence, 
he adopted different methods, hoping that, by allowing 
the upper classes to indulge freely in loxury and pleasura, 
be could divert them from polidoal affairs and gradually 
render them too supine to raise even a proteat against 
thnr master. Milaa beoame «gnin the gay capital, 
whera balls, theatras, Tioe-regal entertainments, and aris- 

>C^tk (Onmimwit, i,US) «Nta A* aiktMM •( tha&aMM*) 
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nocnttic (liseipations of all kinds created fictitious merri- 
meiit. It is an old trick of tyrants to make vice »edao- 
nve. In Lucca the death of Maria Louisa (1824) and the 
BuocessioQ of her son, Charles Louie, caused no change 
ID the condition of that principality; nor was Tuscstty 
aisturbed when her easy-going Grand Duke Ferdinand 
ilied (1824); for his son, L« "11, pursued, under 
/the guidance of Fossombroni, system of not inter- 

I fering with his subjects so h>ng . they refrained from 
Vmeddling in politics. But Tuscs ', with her oosuooa- 
nloce prosper!^ and her unaspii 'espectability, seemed 
alland of freedom compared wiiu uie neighboring States 
ol the Church, where the matorial condition grew year hy 
year more wretched, and the government of the priests 
became as intolerable to man as if devils wer« aeoietly 
directing it. 

Pius VII, after severnl false alarms, died, to the sat- 
isfaction of the Cardinals eager to succeed him, in Au- 
gust, 1S23. The Conclave chose Annibale della Crenga 
in his place. Leo XII, for by that name the new pope 
wished to be called, was a reactionary, who construed 
reform to mean the restoration to the Cardinals and the 
higher prelates of those autocratic privileges which had 
been curtailed by Consalvi. His early days had not been 
without scandal, but he now lived austerely with his 
bievi&ry and his pet cat, and meditated measures for 
enforcing a stricter observance of religious ceremonials. 
To protect the morals of hia subjects, he ordered tin fig- 
leaves to be put on the antique statues; to show that 
he believed the human body is made in God's image, he 
forbade Tsooination as a process whereby the "human 
form divine " was tainted by virus from an animal. He 
enforced savage ordinances against the Jews, revived the 
rule of primogeniture, and granted feudal immunities 
withont stint. He degraded the judiciary more than 
ever; lie showed his mediAvalism by requiring Latin to 
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be spoken in the law oonrts and in the universities. In 
dealing with oonoems of larger note, his administration 
osoillated between untimely cruelty and untimely oompli- 
anoe. Thus when brigands — the unerring products of 
bad goremment — became so audacious and insolent that 
the Pope was shamed into a display of energy, he dis- 
patched CSaidinal Pallotta with full powers against them. 
But Pallotta by indiscriminate executions only exasper- 
ated the evil, and had to be recalled. Then Cardinal 
Benvenuti was charged with the task; and he brought 
about a temporary cessation of brigandage by buying off 
the brigands, many of whom were promised pensions for 
life* Equally monstrous and blundering was Lieo's pol- 
iej towards his discontented subjects in Bomagna and 
the Legations. By his harshness the Liberal sects were 
hounded into open turbulence. They had frequent con- 
flicts with the Sanf edists, who were incited by priests and 
wandering friars. A revolution being imminent, Leo 
commissioned Cardinal Rivarola to restore tranquillity 
by any means. Bivarola was an ecclesiastic of the Tor- 
quemada stripe, — fanatical, merciless, shortsighted, — 
a physician who did not prescribe a cure, but only pal- 
lii^ves for the moment. He worked with such vigor that 
he had soon filled the prisons with actual or alleged con- 
sjnrators upon whom he passed sentence, having scarcely 
Signed to observe the form of legality. live hundred 
and eight victims were condemned by him, some to death, 
— the sentence was not carried out, — some to the galleys 
for longer or shorter terms, and some to daily ««q;istra- 
tion at the police stations. Having suffidentiy inspired 
tenor, he published a specious amnesty; but the sectaries 
were not to be lured from their revenge. They hated him 
with an immitigable hatred, and at Bavenna they made 
an attempt on his life. Thereupon an extraordinary 
eommission, prended by Monsigiior InvemiBi, a man as 
■noli Uke Bivaiola as wolf and wolf, was ^ypointed to 
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ponisfa the supposed assasstos. Many arrests, iMirb&roaa 
tortures, seven victims for the gibbet, another company 
for the galleys, and a multitude of suspects consigned to 
police surveillance, — these were the consequences of this 
new process, which caused Inremizsi to be detested, and 
the assassins to be pitied. Intermittent spurts of fero- 
city like this could not conceal ' astitutional feeble- 
ness of the Papal government, a ey only envenomed 
the sects which they were intendi iissolve. The kev 
of heaven was rusty from disose ; his other key, Leo 
seemed to have unlocked hell, whei demons issued to 
plague his realm. They laughed excommunicatioD, 
and feared not holy water; they i med the shapes of 
cardinals not less than of conspirators ^ but they must be 
exorcised, if the Holy Sec was to retain its worldly power. 
In the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where there was 
no cant pretense of governing by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, the situation grew yearly worse. King 
Ferdinand was found one morning dead in his bed (1825): 
terror frozen on his countenance, his limbs stiffened in 
convulsed posture, just as he had unexpectedly been seized 
by Death, and striven to writhe himself free; no friend 
present to comfort him, no priest to absolve him from bis 
mountainous burden of crimes. Though we excused his 
tyrannical methods as the product of his education and 
inheritance, yet there would remain against him a record 
of personal iniquity seldom equaled even by his Bourbon 
kindred; for he was a liar, a debauchee, a perjurer, alter- 
nately a bully or a coward, and an inveterate dissimu- 
lator. Nevertheless his son Francis, who succeeded to 
the throne, in some respects sarpussed him in baseness ; 
for Ferdinand, it was said, had made tyranny detestable) 
while Francis made it despicable. He it was who had 
acted as vioeroy during the revolution, and the abject 
fear which then impelled him to feign loyal^ to the Lib- 
erals haunted him to the end. He dared not driTe through 
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the itreett of Naples without liaving flnt leuned from 
tin Minister of Police what ront« would be safe. He 
telied upon tlie Austrian garrisons to keep popular dis- 
eontentfrom flaring np in another rebellion; and when 
the Anstrians were withdrawn, he oontraoted with Swit- 
nrland to furnish him a gnard of six thousand soldiers 
for thirty years. Under him theCamorra, asort of Black- 
nulers' Cooperative Society and Thievea* Alliance, sprang 
tip. Cormption rankled in every department of his ad- 
ministration. Through his valet, Vaglioa, and aohamber- 
maid, Catherine de Simone, — two illiterate and venal crea- 
tores whom be ohoee for his fisvorites, — he maintained 
a traffio in government appointments.* "Whoever buys 
aa office," he used to say, "takes oare not to lose it, and 
is fiuthfuL" So great was his dread of poison that he 
would allow only Uiis woman to prepare his food, and'sbe 
must fiiat taste it in his presence before he would eat. 
Like his father, he bad a passion for hunting, and spent 
more money on this sport than on public education through- 
out his kingdom. He, too, was annoyed by brigands and 
by conspirators ; but the barbari^ with which he pene- 
euted the fractious who fell into his power aroused popu- 
lar detestation gainst himself, and sympathy for them. 
Indeed, brigandage was often a protest, on the part of 
men who had still enough manliness to protect them- 
selves, agunst the unjust, venal, and cruel government. 
The King's minion, Intonti, Minister of Police, and Del- 
earretto, commander of the gendarmerie and special mili- 
tazy agent, earned by their bloodthirstinees and duplicity 
a reputation hardly less atrocious than that of RufFo and 
Caaosa. The Neapolitan State, with its prisons full, 
ha ofBoes, dvil and eodeaiastioal, possessed by briben, 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

TBI REVOLDTIOKS OT ISU. 

At the end of Jnlj, 18S0, Puis blued into reTolntion. 
for mondu previoiu eTeiy one hsd predicted an eruption, 
bat when it cune, and belched firebnndB oTor Fnutoe 
and Kaiope, man; penona were taken bj aorpriM. On ■ 
tbe Ttay eve of the calamity CIuu-Im X played whist at 
St. Cknid; the next day be was ■oamperin^ aorou Fnnce 
to Mek refoge in England. It doea not concern na to 
nnrarel the intriguea which intermpted his card-playlng, 
and set Louia Philippe, hia Orleaniat couain, on the French 
throne. The details are not always dear, bnt it is dear 
that the meet Tigorous of the plotters had not worked for 
this result. They aimed at eBtabUshing a Republic, for 
they had no more illusiona about monardiy, and they 
were disgnsted with the Bourbona. The frienda of Louia 
Philippe — a royal Mioawber, who bad for forty yeara 
been good-naturadly waiting for a crown to tarn np — 
saw their opportnni^, fratemiaed with the Repnblicane, 
and professed aa onqaenchable deaire to exterminate the 
whole brood of European Abaolatiats. Tberefure Repub- 
* licana and Orleanista plotted along paralld lioea; the 
Twenty -ninth of July oame, and the goTemmant of 
FiBDoe fell Into their power. Which of them should 
keep itT Tlw majority of the active oontfuratora still 
dedted the Repnblio, bnt waa the majori^ of the F'rench 
people with them T Ibe middle daises feared anarchy, 
and the Orlaaniata cunningly exdted tbdr fean. The 
BepoUio waa a noble ideal, — none would deny that, — 
bsi what if it ihoiild dak into anotlwr Bdgn of TemrT 
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^e cotmtiy was not yet educated for an out-and-oat de- 
mocracy; why not, therefore, compromise? Why not agree 
upon the most Liberal form of constitutional monarchy? 
The decision had to be made quickly, for tumulta were 
impending at home, and the Absolutist Powers abroad 
nught at any moment interfere. Lafayette, who waa 
only less facile than Talleyi [nself in moulting his 

plumage to suit the politic ton, commanded the 

Xational Guard at this crisis ts persuaded by the 
Orleanist arguments, and thre is great influeooe in 
favor of Louis Philippe. Thui ritbout an appeal to 
the nation, was set up a constit nal monarchy which 
broke the fall between autocracy . I republicanism. 

There are certain amphibious creatures which seem so 
well adapted to a life on laud that you never suspeot their 
aquatio nature; but let them by chance come down to the 
water, and they swim off, and atljust themselves to their 
new element as if they had known no other. Such a 
creature, in the political sense, was Louis Philippe; once 
on the throne, he forgot bis paat promises and confeder- 
ates, and was only intent on making his dynasty firm. 
This double nature explains the insincerity of his attitude 
towards the European Liberaln, — insincerity which, as 
we shall presently see, was disastrous to the Italians who 
had trusted in him. Although by adroitness he had 
glided into kingship, a considerable faction of the French 
felt that they had been swindled. To oonciliate them, 
he sang a song of reform, and went about with an osten- 
tatious simplioity which might persuade the stubbomest 
Radicals that, although he was called king, he was at 
heart as much a citizen as the best of them. To die aa> 
toorats of the Holy Alliance be bad to play another tune. 
Sinoe 1815 they had mainbuned the principle of L^ 
gitunaoy, forbidding any change in dynasties that was 
not provided for by the Congress of Vienna; they had 
refused all transaotion with the prodaots o£ the nvola* 
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tion; tbey liad stifled the efforts of Liberals in Naples, 
in Piedmont, and in Spain; they had made it the cardinal 
.doctrine of their creed that no people had the right to 
alter their government against the wishes of their sover- 
eign and the consent of his allies. How, then, could 
they admit to their ezdnsive circle this subverter of th^ 
principle of Legitimacy, this product of a revolution in 
France? Louis Philippe played to them a seductive air. 
Instead of spuming him as an incendiazy, he said, they 
ought to be grateful to him for having put out a fire that 
threatened to ravage Europe. Duty alone had overcome 
liis unwillingness to burden his shoulders with kingly 
responsibility at that dangerous crisis, when he alone had 
the power to save France from ruin and his neighbors 
from calamity. His intentions, he assured them, were 
conservative and peaceful, and he would endeavor to f idfil 
the international engagements of his predecessors in so far 
as he could do this without clashing with the moderate 
sentiments of the French. 

The Great Powers were not fooled by these declara- 
tions: they saw that Louis Philippe's ill-concealed dynas- 
tic ambition was a better guarantee than all his protests 
that he would henceforth keep the peace and -eschew the 
revolution. Mettemich regretted that the Allies had not 
an army on the French frontier, to march double-quick 
to Paris and strangle the monster of Jacobinism once for 
all. He sounded the Allies as to their willingness to 
hold another Congrf«s, but they were disinclined ; Eng- 
land had already recogniied the July monarchy, and 
Prussia soon imitated her. The Ciar, indeed, was angry 
enough to go to war, had not his neighbors* reluctance 
and the internal affiurs of his Empire restrained him; 
therefore, though he o£Bcially accepted Louis Philippe as 
King of the French, he allowed his irritation to appear 
thimig^ the insulting terms in which his consent as 
•ottshed. Mottsnieh, alsoi who had rednoed ■n^W^g 
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to A fine art, expressed his coDtempt for the Orleanist 
usurper, but in a form so sulttle that no stickler (or cour- 
tesy could reseut it. When General Bellard, the French 
envoy, disooursed to him of Louis Philippe's good inten- 
tions, and of his service to European tranquillity in 
checking the revolution, and of !■" •^bility thencefortli to 
keep France quiet, Mettemich i, ally replied that this 
was the old stxiry which previou reuch ministers had 
told him: "but," he added, "after u: recent experience, 
how can we ever put faitb in such d. ilarations?" Xever- 
theless, he realized that at present would be more pru- 
dent to acquiesce in a disagrees' infringement of hia 
principle of Legitimacy than to muard a war: so Em- 
peror Francis, at his dictation, wrote a chilly letter of 
reoognittou to the new French king. 

Whilst Louis Philippe, by secretly disavowing any 
sympathy with revolutionists, was humbly seeking admit- 
tance to the clique of European sovereigns, he had to 
speak deferentially of the revolution to his French sub- 
jects; for to have denounced before them the methods of . 
the Twenty-ninth of July would have been to admit that 
his elevation to the throne was illegal, and that the Al- 
lied Powers would be justified in restoring Charles X, as 
they had formerly restored Louis XYIII. He therefore 
proclaimed that each people has the right to manage its 
internal affairs, and that any attempt by a foreign govern- 
ment to restrict or to crush that right must be resisted. 
France was strong enough now to defy an invasion ; or, 
say rather, the Allies were in an unfavorable position for 
invading her. They remembered how she had l\urled 
back their armies in 1792, and for many years afterward ; 
they knew, too, that the moment in which they ordered 
their troops to cross her frontier would be the signal for 
rebellion in tbeir own lands ; they dreaded a death-grap- 
pla with Liberalism; and so they allowed Louis Philippe 
and his ministen to babUe abont non-interventibn. Af* 
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ter all, had tlwy not private uiaranoes from himself that 
if they did not interfera with hi> schemes in Fnnoe thej 
mnild find him a vety safe neighbor? 

Snoh was the Kevolution of Jul; as it appeared to the 
acton behind the scenes ; an onheroic performance, in 
which mean ambitions and diplomatic chicane were Uie 
web whereof the plot was woven ; a solemn faroe to any 
spectator who knew that all the bluster and patriotic 
affirmations were oonnterfeit, and that only the iU-humor 
was real. But the European puUic, as unsophisticated 
as children at thnr first play, were thrilled by it be- 
yond measore, and, mimicry being instinctive in child- 
hood, they set about rehearsing revolutions of their 
own. Erelong, Belgium had risen against the I>ntoh; 
the native troops in Russian Poland had mutinied and 
proclaimed the independence of their unhappy oeun- 
tiy, which had become enslaved through the sins of their 
forefathers; hope was throbbing in the hearts of 8t<^d 
German Liberals; and the Italian conspirators were 
already discussing what to do after they had rid Italy 
(^ her tyrants. 

To the Italians, indeed, the news ot Louis Philippe's 
easy victory did not come as » surprise; they had been 
expecting the revolution for a long time past, and were 
only surprised that it had exploded bo early. There was 
at Paris a Cosmopolitan Committee, composed of exiles 
and plotters from all parts of the Continent, whioh was 
not only in dose relations with Lafayette, Dupont de 
I'Enre, and the other French Republicans, but ^so with 
the leaders erf the revolutionary sects in their several 
countries. - This Committee had planned that the upris- 
ing should take jJaoe simultaneously in France, Spain, 
and Italy, and that those three Latin peoples, once free, 
should unite in a league to defend each other against the 
pcobaUe attack of Austria and Russia. Charles the 
Totth's mad wilfulness had foioed the issue upon FHaea 
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S fiMia tw ao ■ f or ber confedenttt. NenitlKka, tk» 
Itafim ««« aiBKwt u eznltut u if Ukit swb vietatj 
bad fcoB ncand; for tfaev had the meeeH of the Frntch 
to daar Abb, sad on the French throne thef nw • Idng 
^B had haan created by their friends, ud wIkkd the 
BafyJUEneekadiMidftml toateail. Fnmoe was agam 
the Grand Nation, who ' d tbaa^ered through i 

Ean^ ft grorratinB i ance waa now with, j 

them, and with all thoac break tha chains of 

the Old B%iiiie. For, ha atteiaiKea of Louis 

Fhillppe'a ministeta. **V< te Half ^Tlinmi) «aa 

faandod on the pdadple td ring in the dovneatio 

nbiiB ol foreign eoontriea,' Marahal Sefaaotiaiil, 

in I^CftMi e M t, — "ft principL b destroja the inde- 

pendenee of States, — Fnooe now haUowa the oppoaita 
principle, aod will cause the indepeodenoe of all to be re- 
spected." And lAfitte declared with equal naolnteueas ; 
** Fnnee will not permit the principle of non-intervention 
to be Tiolated." What assurances more sore, what in- 
citement more direct, conld the Italians teqoire? The 
enemy which had thwarted their patriotic comrades since 
1815, and had decreed perpetnal serfdom for Italy, waa 
Austria, and now France had said that she would tolerate 
no longer Austria's meddling in the concema of weaker 
States. So the Italians bad no doubt of their ability to 
deal with their local tyrants, and the last preparationa 
for the rentlution were diligently poshed forward. 

Tbe area of expected disturbance included the Duchy 
of Modena and the States of the Chorch, but the rest of 
the Peninsula was in a feverish condition which {n«dia- 
posed it to oateh tbe revolutionary epidemic Never had 
Italian oonspiraoy entered a phase so diamatio and inter> 
esting as the present. The aecta at home were in tooob 
with their exiled eollesgnea at Paris, where, in the entha* 
giastia imar""*^" of the plotters, there existed a magft* 
aina or naiiiiiir whenoe thej ini^t draw unlimited assist* 
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MUM. The Beets tbemwlTea had u tunal tbeir difiEer- 
«noes and riTalries : (here were the Unitarians, who made 
Um nnififfation of the Italian proTinoea the chief object to 
be attained ; there were the Federatists, who inaUt^MJ that 
only » federal nnkm would satisfy them; there were 
smaller factions, each with its peculiar hobbj and pao* 
aoea; but sofiBcient harmony ran through these disoordant 
.elements to cause each to waive for the present its pet 
dengn, and to join in the common atm^le for indepen- 
dence. More strange even than their temporary unison 
was their belief that they had secured as their ally aud 
leader the Italian Arrant who had hitherto been the most 
actire and the most execrated enemy of Ldberalism. 
IVancis of Modena, whose omelty after the revolt of 1821 
had earned for him the nickname "Butcher," — he who ■ 
had never slackened his oppressive government, and who 
had recently taken Prince Canosa into his confidenoe, — 
was now leagued with oonspii«tora whom be once urged 
the Allied Powers to send like convicts beyond the sea. 
How had this singular truce between the wolf and sheep 
been oompacted? 

I am not one of those historians whose self-oonfidence 
BuAoes, in the lack of an aathentic due, to guide them 
through the labyrinth of dark and tortuous events. The 
sapreme valoe of history depends upon the truthfulness 
with which it traces the great currents of human life, 
nther than upon its ability to explain why some particu- 
lar eddy or ripple disturbed tbe surface of the stream at 
a given point. The individual man is <rften a mystery to 
himself and a paradox to others; and it is as rare in mat- 
tan of State as in private matters that yon can say with 
certain^, "This deed resulted from a single motive." 
As a tree has many roots, so actions nsoally spring frcHU 
many motivea: our volition has an ancestty whose pedi> 
grae li anknowa to us. And yet, in spite of the eooen- 
bid^ and oonkidiotiiiM o£ ^eoial aota, m diaoofWt Ij 
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^tA.f ome met vid aaodwr. tkat ooe law a&ifies 
i^ ib' th;t in tkir warn, tfey rvnaX Hae c^duacter oot 

I Mt W viohtni: fl^ MBd kngs fartk bidt after ito 
li. " -1 in ifrlrfiil lij irlTTBil wrTiirii 

■ Inek. if «c &fl nte tkai iWnMt of ernin, — 
iA pi eu BOW Evil 

r r«^ Good. — « are atill but 

kaowle^ rs at ^liritaal 

BBprmarina. be guhleas of 

itm w^aat^l wonUp a< < Ia«« bo dooJe 

iv n — , pnxnpta aaae hte. md out vith 

Aaariae «f tiaeir ow tlw gape hh ctm evidence ; 

■id Una Aer do with bo co o» o m pm i of Cabi^diig. 
Wt wia dread kxt the n nterioas pendoxea of haiMm 
utnre be <-lurgv>l %a iiieta. But tbe butoruut. I repeat, 
baa DO biuiciess to inTent rootivies for tbe sake of clear- 
BcsK, nor to p3iS3 joii^mmt oa insnffiaent testiiaony, for 
tbe sake of ^bowing bis respect for jostioe. It u Dot b^, 
bat the p&et. — & Sopbodes or a Sbakespeare, — wbose 
dutT it is to illostrate bj tbe trpical creatore* of the 
imaginatioQ tbe naerring operatioos of tbe oMral law, 
and to complete aod classifr wbat seema to oar ignormnce 
EngmeDtarr and ooafused. Let as. tberefore, franklj 
mdoiit that io tbe trauMctioiis of tbe Duke of Moden« 
with the ooospiring Liberals tbere are dark places which 
have uevet- been sad^actorily lighted, and inooDsistcnt 
deeds for wbicfa we can only sorest the motives. Tbe 
chief actors in this curious episode never spoke oot, nor 
left a written confession ; bat tbe main facts, tbe external 
eivDta, are known, and from this knowledge of the hovi 
m can ooajecture with more or less plausibility oonc«m- 
vug tbe viy. Let ns take care, however, not to miitako 
tmx oonjeetores for facta. 

The Doka of Modena, we may remember, had ao pro* 
dipona »BUnbiti<ni that three of its giant'satride* ia anjr 
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direction took hun clean oat of his little doohT^' He wh 
not one of the Imnguidl; oovetons, but t^jO who, belag 
endowed with Tigorou qoalitiei, pnrsned steadfastlj the 
object be coveted. He had been baffled in his designs on 
the I^edmontese snocession, — biffied, but not jet beaten. 
A belierer in the Old R^^me, he had forced the sovereigna 
of the Holy Alliance to r^ard him as one who, on a nnall 
scale, had approved himself a master in persecution ; and 
if they, or Fate, wonld but grant him a wider field, he 
had both the will and the enei^ to ontdo the most viru- 
lent of them in Herod-like atrocities. He constructed « 
miniature model of a perfect engine of autocracy ; be had 
paid agents in all parts of Italy to inform him of the in- 
trigues of diplomacy and the plots of conspirators. He 
was closely linked with the extreme Reactionaries at Borne, 
and he instigated the. Sanfedists in their machinations 
against the liberals. Bnt dearer to him Uian Sanfedism 
or Reaction was his personal aggrandtzemenL Suddenly, 
towards the dose of 1830, it was whispered about that he 
was secretly enoonraging the Liberals ia their designs for 
a general revolution. Just when be turned a friendly ear 
to them we do not know. It may be that his motive was 
at first treacherous, — that he pretended friendliness, in 
order the better to learn their plot and so to foil it; and 
then having listened to their sednctiTe projects, be seems 
to have been fired by the idea that these very conspirators 
might be the instruments of his ambition. They felt cer- 
tain of success in the ligations aud Piedmont; they had 
a flj^iting chance in Lombardy and Toscany : by collusion 
with them, therefore, be might in a few months become 
the sovereign of the larger part of Northern and Central 
Italy. Once established in so important a kingd<»n, could 
he not rule aooording to his favorite methods? . The Ab- 
•olotiEt Powers, espenally Austria, wooM doubtlees ob- 
JMt, hot be would pemtade them that the syatom to which 
ttij dang wai nb in Ua hands, and tint the pmm of 
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they his tyrannical nature ; none had more < 
pect the sincerity of his conversion to Liben 
foot, however, is plain: a considerable body 
olutionists still attached great weight, in i 
defection of Charles Albert in 1821, to the ] 
would accrue to their movement from the 
of a legitimate prince. If they succeeded 
terprise, they could disarm the indignation 
Alliance by pointing to their leader as a son 
the Alliance itself had deemed worthy to n 
be that they were far-sighted enough to pero 
first step towards the complete independence < 
be the fusion of as many of the small provi 
flible under one government: that accomplii 
Francis prove ungrateful to the forces whid 
him, they could depose him and set up such 
tration, whether monarchical or republican, i 
ity preferred. Perhaps they meant to use hi 
decoy for drawing as many of the aristooi 
could into their net. Perhaps they hoped to 
the Italian despots in the eyes of Europe, 
that Francis, the most despotic of them all, oe 
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Wbaterer the terms of their union, then, by the flloM 
of the year 1880 fVanois and the rerolntionists were 
known to be united. The Duke had taken Giro Menotti, 
the leader of the Modeneae oonapirators, into hia friend- 
ship, and thoae who were not in the aeoret oould eaulj 
gnen the purpose of Henotti's frequent visits to the Dooal 
Palace. One other actor in the drama deserves mention, 
a certain Misley, who seems even earlier than Menotti to 
have won the Duke's confidence, and who was now em- 
ployed as intermediary between Modena and the Cosmo- 
p(ditan Committee at Paris. He sent reports of the for- 
wardness of the preparations there, and of the sympathy 
which Louis I^ippe's ministers expressed for the Italian 
flaoae. Menotti went on missionary journeys into Tns- 
eany and the Legations, inciting the laberala to rise, and 
concerting the final details of the plot He was most 
urgent, too, that the Piedmontese should revolt at the 
appointed day, and that they should decide to join 'the 
revolntionaiy unton.^ The Duke's sister, Maria Theresa, 
qoeen-dowager of Piedmont, was also busily renewing 
her endeavors to secure the Piedmontese throne for Fran- 
cis, on the death, now imminent, of Charles Felix. In 
France, William Pepe, with the connivance of La&yette, 
had enrolled a thousand volnnteers, with whom he was 
to embark at Marseilles and make a desoent on Sidly. 
Lduge stores of weapons and ammunition were to be 
shipped by way of Corsica to the Tuscan coast, where 
tms^ agents would attend to their distribution.* Kever 
before had Italian oonspiraton seamed so well justified in 
nekoning upon victory. 

Whati then, had been the cause of the change in Fran- 
ois*a a tti tu d e towards the great enterprise, as referred to 
jn the following note fmn Menotti to Mialey, dated at 
Modems January 7, 1881? "I arrive in this moment 
ixm Bokigna. X have to teU jod that the DqIm is a 
>psnl,i.t. •OaM.i.m 
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regnlar raacaJ. I have run serious peril of being killed. I 
The Duke has spread reports through the Sanfedists thmt ^ 
you and I lire paid agents to form centres and then betray 
them. This was so strongl; believed at Bologna, that I 
just missed being assassin sited. The faet is, that in eight 
days the entire Romagna had turned against me, but it 
vill come back. . . . Kow that I know I am regarded as 
an agent of the Duke, I will act with such prudence that 
I shall attain my goal without breaking my promiBoa." 

Mystery upon mystery 1 The Duke already playa a 
double game, in spite of which Menotti still hopes to 
bind both the slippery Duke and the suspicious conspira- 
tors I These are bad omena on the very eve of an enteis 
prise for whose success harmony and mutual trust are 
indispensable. Prudence whispers to abandon the plot 
whose issue most be disastrous ; but to Menotti such whis- 
perings seem not prudent but cowardly. He is a man 
whose handsome face and commanding person bespeak a 
fearless, self -confident nature ; and there is in him a dash 
of recklessness, as the stories about bis desperate amours 
show; above all, he is only thirty-two, and burns with 
patriotic ambition. The Duke's defection, therefore, can- 
not frighten him. 

More than five months had elapsed since Louis Philippe 
had been lifted by the wave of revolution into the French 
throne. He had placated the neighboring monarchs and 
repudiated in private to them the means of his elevation. 
Nevertheless, his ministers still parroted the Orleanist 
watchword of "non-intervention." It was high time 
that the Italians should rise, unless, indeed, they had 
realized that the lucky moment for rising bad slipped hj. 
They had delayed at first in order to perfect their arrange- 
ments at home ; then they had wut«d for assuranoe that 

> PcRl.&.Bi M* alM BUoobi, AkoA' &Mw>,l,Sa BiukU Utrib- 
Mm t^ Dakt't akaog* of faw to hk diaeomj tbMt l^mk FUUppt mmiA 
NOt MTppMt th« MT«lBtiaa 
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the Spanuurdi were ready; now the news came from the 
Paris Committee that everything was prepared, and they 
might strike. The 5th of February was fixed upon as- 
the fatefnl day. But the Duke of Modena's insinuations 
had sunk into the hearts of the Bomagnoles, who bluntly 
informed Menotti that they distrusted him, and that each 
province must rebel on its own account. Menotti, still 
undismayed, gave the last directions to his Modenese 
confederates; yet a few days, and events would prove how 
unjust were the suspicions against him. 

On February 8 the Duke ordered the arrest of Nicho- 
las Fulvixi and the banishment of Generals Fontanelli 
and Zucchi, who were involved in the conspiracy; but, 
as if he still shrank from breaking irrevocably with 
the party which might fulfil his dream of kingship, he 
left Menotti, the chief conspirator, unmolested. * The 
latter, believing that to wait longer might defeat their 
undertaking, hastily arranged that the signal for the 
insurrection should be given at midnight. That evening 
about fifteen conspirators assembled at his palace for the 
final instructions; while they were concerting, a traitor 
sneaked away and revealed the plot to the police. Pree- 
entiy a squad of gendarmes appeared at Menotti*s palace 
and attempted to enter, but the conspirators defended 
themselves so hotiy that their assailants withc^w. Then, 
after a brief quiet, during which hope ran high, the Duke 
himself, accompanied by a strong force of soldiers and one 
small cannon, marched into the square. From behind a 
pillar, he directed the bombardment of the conspirators' 
nest. They returned the fire, until their ammunition 
failed, when they had to surrender. Menotti, wounded 
in the skirmish, was carried off by the Duke, who a few 
hours later sent to the Governor of R^cpo this &mous 
dispatch: **To-night a terrible plot has burst against me» 
The conspiratort are in my hands. Smd me the esoseift- 
H o met J^ But beiove even so prompt an avenger as IVaiH 
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cifl GOulil hurry his prisoners to the scaffold, the oews I 
reached him that the Pope's subjects were in revolt, f 
and that the neighboring Bolognese were marching c 
MoJena to rescue Menotti and his fellow - conspirators. 
Without waiting for the confirmation of this report* 
Francis, in alarm, on February 5, retired to Mantua, 
whence he sought protection frui Austrians. In his 

flight he took Menotti with him, i said to be a hostage 

to deter the Modenese rebels fru vrcaking vengeaaoe 
on the ducal partisans who were behind ; others said 

to prevent Menotti from disclosii ecrets which would 
bare made the Duke as intolerable i Austria as he was 
now odious to the Italians. 

The revolution had, in fact, broken out on February 4 
in the Papal States. At Bologna, bands of excited cit- 
izens filled the tur with shouts of "Liberty and Inde- 
pendence;" and when the police remonstrated, they 
showed a disposition to reinforce their shouts with vie- . 
leoce. The Prolegate, being informed by the commander 
of the gendarmerie and the commander of the garrisoo 
that their men could not be relied upon to quell an out- 
break, called a conference, of nobles of reputed loyalty. 
They, too, advised against measures which would provoke 
a civil war at a crisis in which the government was evi- 
dently weaker than its opponents; but they were willing, 
if the Prolegate deemed it expedient to hasten to Rome 
for inatnictions, to undertake to preserve order in his 
absence. Accordingly, on the next day he appointed a 
Temporary Commission, and departed. There was no 
blood spilled, nor eo much as a broken head. 

As when, on a given day in early spring, all the almond 
orchards in the same belt of sunshine burst into blossom, 
so along the Adriatic ooast town after town bedecked 
itself with the tricolor flags and joyous aspect of Freedom. 
Imola and Faenza freed themselves without a struggle; 
at Parma, Maria Louisa found that her subjects woold 
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fif^ rather than give up the holiday of iodependeooe on 
vhieh they bad set their hearts, bo ahe quitted her little 
«aptal anl left them to their meny-maldng; at Fenara, 
the [weaeuoa of the Aostriaa garrison did not hinder the 
formation of a PrOTisional GroTemment oomposed of 
Liberals; at Forll, as at Ravenna, there was a brief con- 
test between the rerolationists and the eoolesiastioal gor- 
emor, and in both oases the prelate withdrew ; at Pesaro, 
the National Chiards, throwing away the papal banner and 
setting np the trioolor, elected Seroognani, a veteran trf 
the Naptdeonie wars, to oonunand them, and under his 
leadership they marohed gayly southward, till they had 
opened the gates of all the cities and towns at far at 
Spoleto to the harlnngert of Liberty. It seemed as if 
the inhabitants of Emilia and the Roman State were cel- 
ebrating some national festival, or had given themtelves 
i^ to the sweet transports of a general joy, rather than 
that titey were engaged in so grave and perilous a buu- 
nest at an attempt to shake off the yoke <^ immemorial 
granny. Snooess so instantaneous and so easy might 
well instil forebodings into sober hearts, if there were 
such, as they reflected that the blessings which the gods 
grant quickly they quickly recall. 

But surely, we exclaim, even a blear-eyed and palsied 
government like that of the Vatican must h»ve had ink- 
lings of the impending danger and must have made some 
effort to avert it. As with decrepit old men, so with 
decrepit mien, — their tenaci^ of life often increaaee in 
proportion as their vitality wanes. Had those aged 
Papalists lost their paarion for dominion, the primal in- 
stinct <d the Papacy? Would they wrap their purple 
doakt round them, and calmly await death, as ancient 
Romaat had ooce awaited Biennus and hit bwbarians in 
the Senate House? Or did they think to exoreise the 
Duaon of Bsvolatioo by drcming minini and sprinUing 
holy mteT N0| mmm of tfaaso things vat tnw of the 
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RonuiD ly: it was weak, but not resigaed; it was ' 

hard >ut it would concede nothing. 

1 ■ ;tioQ had beaot it at an embarrassing cri- < 

Bis. uiber 30, 1830, Pius VIII, / paralytic old ' fr^^ 

gent! irbo had succeeded Leo XII in the previous '. 

year, d the interregnum which ensued had beeo ' 

seizea u ^y the conspirators a- aven-scnt occasion 
for achieving their plans. Th clave dragged oo 

through many weeks, to the satisfs >n of the plotters, 
and to the disgust of the Roman ikeepers and land- 
lords, who were thereby deprived the profits they 
always reaped during the Carnival sei on. The facdooB 
in the Sacred College fought stubborn y, for in these lat- 
ter days the Conclave must select not only a pope agree- 
able to the Catholic Powers, but also a secretary of state, 
this dignitary having become a personage of greater in- 
fluence than the Pope himself. Indeed, so jealously is 
the Holy Father guarded, he can only know what his 
chief minister chooses to report to him, and his official 
acts, therefore, are often merely echoes of the poliqr 
thrust upon him by his advisers. In the Conclave of 
1830-31, Cardinal Albani, Austria's faithful minion, 
was bent on defeating every candidate who would not 
promise to appoint him to the secretaryship of State; 
and for nearly two months there was such a conflict of 
jealousies, wranglings, underhand intrigues and deceits 
as prevented an election. Finally, on February 1 the 
secrecy of the Conclave was violated by the clandestine 
introduction of a letter from the Duke of Modena, in 
which he informed the Cardinals that a revolution was 
about to explode, and he urged them, if they would save 
their country from destruction, to agree immediately upon 
a pope. Thus alarmed, on the following day they elected 
Cardinal Cappellari, who took the name Gregory XVI, 
and made Cardinal Bemetti his premier<* ' 
1 Biai^i, iii, 39-fiL 
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Three 6ajw later the new Pope bad tidings of tiw in< 
■amctioo in Modenk snd the Legations. "Ertay sneees- 
■ire oonrier brought gloomier reports, and erelong the 
fogitire prol^atea and ousted goTcmors oame panting 
«t^ frightened into Borne, to spread panic among the 
eoclesiaatics and J07 among the Idberals. The Papal 
nuniatiy saw that it ooold neither pot down the rebel- 
lions proriaoes, nor defend the Hcdj Ci^ itself, shotdd 
the insurgents attack it from without, or their oonfeder- 
ate* within rise in a body. Terror-striclien, Gr^ory 
•ecretlj besought the King of Naples to lend him soma 
Swiss regiments in order that the Vatican at least might 
be protected; bat the jonng King, Ferdinand II, who 
had snooeeded bis father Franoia on Morember 8, 1880* 
refused the demand, cither because be feared an outbreak 
among his own subjects, or because he did not wuh to 
give offense to his uncle, Leuia Philippe. The Pope 
also wrote to the Austrian emperor, not ofBoialljr asking 
aid, — for be trembled at the French shibboleth, ** non- 
intervention," — but painting the situation of the Papal 
States in oolors so lurid, that Austria might be moved of 
ber own accord to hasten to his rescue.^ If Austria took 
the hint, he could wash his hands of responubility for 
any quarrel between her and EVanoe. To his "best be- 
loved subjects" he addressed an edict, Febraair 9, in 
which be assured them that he was oulj solidtons of 
tbur wel&re; he chid them gentlj for allowing them' 
■elves to be led astray at a moment when the Holy See 
waa vacant, but he prooused them "pi^ and pardon," 
and to nterpoee his prayers between tbem aiu] God's 
punishment if they showed thur penitenoe by immediate 
nbmiscion.' As well mi^ he have expected to dispel 
an epidemic of obiden by prodamatian I 

Tba huorgenta, r«vding in their easy viotoiy and stfll 
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goDtless of bloody excesses, applied themselves witliont 
delay to the task of giving their jirorisiooal govemments 
• peRnanent form. At Bologna, on Febnury 8, it was 
daenBed that the temporal dominion of the Pope over that 
oi^ and province, ha«^g ceased in fact, should never 
nan be recognized in law, and that a general election 
■bonld be held to choose > The tribonals were 

remodeled after the Frei i, and a new tariff of 

taxes was drawn up. ucchi hurried to take 

oomtnand of the disaffecfa at Modena. In order 

not to excite the host! Orleanist mooarchy, 

Louis Bonaparte, the pui of the ex-King of Hol- 

laod, and his elder brother i, who had for numths 

past furmshed money for the id< ition, and had person- 
ally contributed to its suctteas, were induced to retire 
from Bologna to Forll, where Charles died soon after- 
ward.' The Bolognese also dispatched envoys into Tus- 
cany, to assure the Grand Duke that they bad no in- 
tention of molesting him, and incidentally to urge the 
Tuscan Liberals to strike for liberty. The manifestoes 
launched by the Papal Secretary of State, as a boy 
launches paper boats on a rippled pool, scarcely attracted 
the attention of the insurgents, idthough they, as parti- 
sans of "felony and irreligion," were therein threatened 
with excommunication. And when Cardinal Benvenuti, 
charged with plenary powers, risked himself in the rebel- 
lious provinces, he was taken prisoner and conveyed to 
Ancona. For a brief time there was unwonted blithe- 
heartednesB among the Italian revolutionists, for they pat 
faith in the French doctrine of non-intervention, and they 
had no misgivings but that, if undisturbed by Austria, 
they could constitute and maintain a Liberal govenunent 
in Central Italy. 

Vain was their confidence I delusive were their hopes I 

> T«rtlBaultarie,^SU. 
■ Veggl, a, 17-16. 
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Npn-intenrention might be declared by France, but would 
the other Powers respect it? Mettemich could neither 
be fooled nor frightened by a mere phrase, and, even 
before the Italian revolt, he had penetrated the artifices 
of Louis Philippe and his ministers. To make France 
ridiculous by carrying out Austria's immemorial policy, 
in spite of French brayado, was henceforth his purpose. 
Therefore, on March 5, Greneral Frimont, the Austrian 
commander in Northern Italy, began operations against 
Modena. Mettemich was already sure ol Russia's con- 
sent to his interrention, and he did not fear England, 
who limited herself to expressing the opinion that the 
outbreak in the Papal States was due to the evil govem- 
ment, and that she would have preferred that pacific 
negotiations had been exhausted before forcible repression 
was resorted to.^ In his messages to the French Cabi- 
net, the Austrian chancellor insisted that his only desire 
was to check anarchy, and he did not spare vague hints 
that, if the Orleanist long continued to cherish the rev- 
olutionaiy viper, he might discover, too late, that his 
nursling was of the Napoleonic brood. ^ We know that 
the movement in Italy is a Bonapartist one," said he. 
**We are resolved to resist it. The Emperor owes so 
much to his Empire, and to all that is yet left standing 
in Europe. By this determination we at the same time 
render the most signal service to King Louis Philippe. 
If, on the simplest showing, there was an incompatibility 
between his existence and that of a subordinate member 
of the Bonapartist family on a throne contiguous to weak 
and feeble France, how much more real does that incom- 
patibility become in view of an Italy jdaced beneath the 
sceptre of NiqpoIeoQ 117 Yet this is the direct object of 
the party ol anarchy against which we are still strug- 
l^ing.*** The presence of Charles and Louis Bonaparte 
bk the Bomagna; the reoeni attempt to abduct NiqpoIeoQ 

v,llML 
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H from Vienna, with the view to proclaiming him kin^ | 
ftt Rome;' and the expected descent of Achille Muiat i 
upon the Kingdom of Naples,' naturally gave a semblanoe 
of truth to the assertion that the Italian movement wras 
only an ill-disguised Bonapartist plot. Mettemich went 
even ao far u to intimate that Austria, if driven to bay, 
might release Napoleon II, and i as a lever for over- 

throwing the July monarchy;* > Napoleouist infat- 

uation was growing stronger in i, and the presence 

nf the SOD of the Great Emperor ht sufiice to render 
it irresistible. Ijouia Philippe n< not these disagree- 

■ able reminders that his throne v. founded on quick- 
sands ; at heart, he bad no other de i than to be allowed 
to establish his dynasty by exterminating Bonapartist and 
Bourbon enemies at home; but he was entangled in a 
dilemma, and he had neither the strength nor the sincer- 
ity to escape from it. 

Meanwhile, into the midst of this whirl of wordy cba£f 
Mettemich had thrown his blunt, solid fact: Austria, 
flouting the principle of non-intervention, was actually 
stifling the rebellion in Central Italy. But French 
national dignity, always sensitive and ({uick to impute 
insult, and French glory, always insatiate and never 
squeamish about the food provided for it, — how would 
Louis Philippe reckon with them ? To Casirair F^rier, 
now President of the Ministry, fell the task of juggling 
with these inconvenient elements of French public opin- 
ion. "I do not beliere,"ha said to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, "that France should hold herself pledged to cany 
her arms whithersoever the principle of non-intervention 
may be violated. Where this were done, there would 
arise a new kind of intervention ; the pretensions of the 
Holy Alliance would be resuscitated; we should fall a 
prey to the chimerical ambition of all those who wished 
to subject Europe to the yoke of a single idea and to 
> BtBMhl, U, 888. * Ibid, 884-43. ■ Hid, ZU. 
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Titalixe oniTenal moiurolty. Understood in that ftuhion, 
tlie principle of noo-interrentioB would aerve m a ipur 
to the B|nrit of ocmquest. We ehall aphold that princi- 
ple eretywhere by means of negotiation ; but only the in- 
terest and di^i^ of Fiance oonld induce us to draw our 
sword. We do not reoc^ise in any people the right to 
lead uB to fight for its caose ; the blood of the French be- 
longs to France alone." * This official eluoidatioa of the 
meaning of the chief dogma of the July monarchy was 
unexpected, but being spoken with anthorify, it must be 
orthodox. Nerertheleas, there were nuuiy French Badi- 
oals whom the interpretation dissatisfied, and who did not . 
hesitate to accuse the govemmeat oi allowing the honor 
of Fiaaee to be smirched. 

To appease these grumblers, P^rier, at the Tery mo- 
ment in which be was secretly informing Austrir that 
**FHnoe would in no wise suffer the oTertum of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope,"* dispatched Count Sunte- 
Aulaire on a special mission to Rome, to induoe the Pope 
to get rid erf the Austrian troops as soon as possible. 
Mettemich, who bad already secured his twofold aim of 
discrediting the principle of non - istenrention and of 
making Anstria for the third time the queller of Italian 
Liberalism, professed that as an eridenoe of his peaoefnl 
intention he would consent to the evacuatiop of all the 
provinces lately in rerolt, learing garrisons only in An- 
oona and Bologna until snob time as the Papal gorem- 
ment should declare itself strong enough to curb another 
outbreak. In Some, Sainte - Anbure consulted with 
representatives of Austria, Prussia, Russia, England, and 
^edmont omioeming the reforms which should be reoom- 
mended to the Pope for the ™»™*-"np^ of order aawng 
his snbjeets. In participating in a oonferenoe whoee 
object was to meddle with the internal administration of 
an independent soTsmgn, E^nuee that violated bar own 
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principle of non-tnterrention ; but of what use was it to 
charge her with another incocsiatencj? As well blame 
a weather-cock for Jtckleness. The Papal goTemment 
cordially detested the officiousness of the Great Powers 
in its behalf, but lacking material vigor to oppose, it 
poured out assurances of its gratitude, and professed to 
be willing to be guided by itt> ' lome friends. At 

length a Memorandum was dn and signed by all 

the envoys, except the Englisn, had declared that 

the only way to establish permai forms was to secu- 

larize the papal administration, > lo now declined to 

guarantee the temporal power of ipacy.' TheAiw- 

trian garrisons had lingered on, ir e of the secret ex- 
hortations of Sainte-Aulaire, and uii French ministers 
at Paris had more and more di£Bculty in keeping up their 
bombastic role. Only a little while ^o they bad put on 
a fierce and martial scowl, and warned Austria that she 
must immediately evacuate the States of the Church, or 
take the consequences; now, with equal robustiousness, 
they warned her that, if she dared to interfera in Pied- 
mont, they would let slip the Gajlic war-dogs upon her. 
Since there was no reason for her to meddle in Piedmont, 
however, the latter threat could have served no other 
purpose than to make Metternich laugh. In his own 
good time, about the middle of July, he ordered the 
Austrian regiments out of the Legations ; in so doing, he 
announced that it was the determination of Emperor 
Francis to respond to any future appeals for aid that the 
Holy Father might send.* 

Austria, having with impunity bedeviled the French 
pet formula, and having given notice that she would do 
ao again, th6 international phase of the Italian revolt 
seemed to be concluded ; it only remuned for the French 
Cabinet to expound the transaction in such wise as to 
oommend it and tbemselves to their fellow-coontrymen. 
>BiMNhl, 111.60. * lfattond«^ T, 110, IM. 
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M. P^rier, m wizard-in-chief to LouU Philippe, was the 
first to oonjure up for the edification of Uie French 
Chamber a phantom of yictory from the dispatches and 
blue-books which contained full evidence of the snubs, 
rebnfb, and defeats which his diplomacy had suffered 
at the hands of Mettemich. **Bomagna has been paci- 
fied,** P^rier b^an. ^That feeble insurrection which 
could not liberate her was not able to drag her down 
with itself in its oppression. Thanks to our negotiations, 
useful reforms have been in part assured. What more 
was there to do? When our goyemment was formed, 
the Italian CTcnts were already under way. We found 
the Duchy of Modena already occupied by the Austrians; 
they were already on the road to Bomagna. We then 
promised that, even though they penetrated, they should 
not occupy that province. The promise made has been 
maintained. Italy breathes again, and but for us she 
would by this time be the theatre of sanguinary reactions. 
These are facts, gentlemen, which attest that, but for 
France and but for what she did, the States of the Holy 
See would be now covered by a foreign soldiery, by pro- 
scriptions, by confiscations. France spared Italy the 
most grievous consequences of an abortive attempt, and 
universal peace is assured.**^ Marshal Sebastian! also 
tried to extract glory out of insult, like the philosophical 
gentleman who proposed to extract sunbeams out of cu- 
cumbers. ^I appeal to your consciences, to your jus- 
tice,** said he to the deputies, ^to know if we have not 
fulfilled all our duties, and if the honor of France has 
not remained intact in the negotiations concerning Italy? ** 
Even the King, in his speech from the throne, expatiated 
on the noble achievements won by his diplomacy; but 
Cardinal Bemetti, in republishing 'the royi|l address, 
gave the lie to some of its fadsehoods, nor would he re- 
traofei whqp requested to do so by the Frenoh ambassador** 
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This, then, was the humiltatiDg collapse of the bubble 
of non-intervention which the Orleanist romisters blew 
skywards, proclaiming that it should henceforth be aa a 
sua to illumine European diplomacy. The French had 
neither hindered Austria's armed interference in Centnl 
Italy, nor compelled her to withdraw a day earlier thaa 
she was willing: whether ' ' itting policy deterred 

her from annexing the Lt — a dream she was 

supposed to cherish — is dc-. because there is do 

evidence that she then deemed ime ripe for that sot 

of aggrandizement. 

The Orleans monarchy, so sL ng and uncandidt as . 
we have seen, could wriggle out its humiliation, bat j 
the Italian Liberals, who hod staked their lives on tha ^ 
aaamnption that the principle of non-intervention would 
be upheld, had no evasive phrase in which to disguise 
their defeat, nor noble memories to sweeten their regret 
and inspire fresh hope. They had simply over-trusted, 
and they had been duped. Wo have no need to follow 
tho path of Uie Austrian invasion which swept down thotr 
provisional governments like card - liouscs. An ocoa- 
sionol resistance, a skirmish at Kimini, a last stand at 
Ancona, proved that the Liberal reoniits did not lack 
bravery; but could bravery without discipline avail, when 
one man was pitted against five or ten? The great body 
of revolutionists therefore submitted, while a few score 
of their leaders, fearing the Pope's vengeance, took ship 
for Corfu, but being captured by on Austrian man-of> 
war, they were conveyed to Venice, and confined there for 
several months. 

And now was witnessed the usual retinue of persecu- 
tions which follow unsuccessful rebellion. In the States 
of the Church, indeed, the retaliation was less severe 
than it would have been bad not the representatives of 
the Great Powers been still at Rome suggesting reforms 
whioh the Papal gOTemment promised to oany out. 
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Amnesty wu granted to all bat thirty-eight of the tan- 
most rebels, but there were many mys by which the goT- 
emment oonld abow its real temper towards amnestied 
insnrgenta without directly tortoring tbem, and these 
ways it employed. The polloe pestered the snspects with 
exasperating restrictions, and the Saafedista, aure of offi- 
cial sympathy, renewed their bollyiog irritation. AboTB 
all, the Pope refused to ratify the terms to which C«rdi< 
nal Benrennti, his l^ate, had agreed when the rebeli 
capitulated ; his excose being, that since the Cardinal had 
previoiuly been • prisoner, any compact that he made 
was vitiated by the snspioicm that it had been forced npon 

In Modena the Duke signalised hia restoration by ft 
repetition of cmeltiea which in 1822 had horrified Italy. 
SeTeral of the oonspirators were condemned to death, bnt 
the sentence was executed only npon Henotti and BorellL 
As Menotti was the most oonspicnona victim of the rev- 
olution of 1881, so he became in the imagination, not 
only of the Hodenese bnt of all Italians, its martyr-hero. 
The mystery which surroauded his relations with the 
Duke, the paradox <rf a tyrant joining a conspiracy of 
Liberals, the perfidy of the Duke, and the mnnlinwDi 
with which Henotti died, wove Iq^endary veils abont his 
memory, so that it is impossible even now for the histo- 
rian always to separate myth and hearsay from fact. That 
Frmnci* had Menotti ezeouted in order to preclude him 
from revealing momentous secrets was generally believed 
by bis friends, and still seema probable. Henceforth, the 
Doohy of Modena groaned under a tyranny which left do 
excnse for even the most oimflding liberal to imagine 
that the Duke could be enticed again into the patriotio 
eamp. The unoontested soooeenon of Charles Albert to 
the thiune of Kedmcnt, April 2, 1831, dashed' forever the 
Dub's hope of mling there, whilst recent events oould 
Ink tsMh hoB the lol^y of hia other dxeaua of power. 




•iTtiS RETOLUnOMS OF 1881. 

Parma, aft«r Maria Louiaa's retnni, shoved s happy 
contrast to Modeno, no one being persecuted for lus com- 
plicity in the late tumult. In Piedmont, Tuscany, and 
the Two Sicilies, the efforts of the a^tators had failed 
to do more than increase the anxiety, and therefoiB the 
vigilance, of the governments. The proposed invaaion 
of Savoy, the landing of 1 munitions on the 

Tuscan coast, the swoop of i'epe and his legion 

on Sicily, the descent of Mi in on Xaples, — all 

those brave schemes of the ommittee had to be 

abandoned, owing to the deceit of the French gov< 

em men t. . 

Yet the inhabitants of the I States oould not, in J 

spite of the flogging Austria hao ren them, reconcile | 
themselves to defeat. Their day-dream had been too 
delightful to be renounced, their chagrin and misery were 
too keen to be borne without murmurs. They grew des- 
perate, reckless, and, like angry children, they cared sot 
whether they were whipped again or not. The Austrian 
troops had hardly been withdrawn before it became evi- 
dent that the Pope's government was still too weak to 
preserve order. He reorganized the pontifical army ; he 
created a body of centurions ; he appealed to loyal subjects 
to enroll themselves in a volunteer corps; he hired two 
regiments of mercenaries from Switzerland, — that stud 
of despicable freemen, — and yet he was unable to sup- 
press the turbulents. During the autumn of 1831 Ro- 
magnawas the scene of constant broils between the Papal- 
ists and the sectaries. A Civic Guard took possession 
of several of the towns, and under the plea of Liberty 
committed outrages, and kept decent citizens of whatever 
party in a state of trepidation. The sectaries squabbled 
among themselves and manifested that they were only 
strong in U)eir capacity for doing harm. The Liberals 
who had led the previous revolution and who had given 
to it a worthy character if not victory, being now in exile, 
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tlie leadership meritaUj fell to more Tiolent uid lew 
disintereflted men : and we we not nrprised to learn that 
when, at the request of Cardinal Albani, who had been 
■ent to restore order and had failed, tlie Anatrian tnx^ 
marched back into Bomagna and pat down this second 
revolt, thc7 were welcomed by all respectable Romagnoles 
as the extirpaton of anarchy. Then Cardinal Albani, 
having the foreign army to support him, proceeded to 
purge the ooontiy by drastic measoies which recalled the 
sererily of lUvarda.' 

This second iateirention of the Anstriaos rerived the 
diplomatic controTersy of the preceding spring. The 
French ministiy, by its shnflEling and treachery, bad in- 
eorred the detestation of the Italian Liberals, whom it 
had duped, and of the French Rspublioans and Imperial* 
ists, who still smarted at the thought that they had bera 
the cat's-paw for Louis Philippe's ambition. Through- 
out the aotunin of 1881 the French ministerial policy 
was aimed, therefore, at ooociliating the Great Powers, 
by assuring them that France ceded to none in her desire 
to aph(^ the temporal administration of the Pope, and 
at conciliating the rebellioas Romagnoles, by reot^nixing 
that they had just cause for complaining: only, before 
they oonld expect France to interfere in their b^udf , they 
must lay down their arms and submit to the Pope's aa- 
thori^. To which bot-aod-oold advice, one of the Lib- 
erals replied: "How can oonfldenoe and submission be 
engendered towards a goyemment which, after fifteen 
yean of intolerable abuses and errors, having scarcely 
recovered from the consternation of all but general revo- 
lation, - returns to the same mt, and lepeats the same 
errora."' As the situation in the L^;attons grew worse, 
and it became evident that something more than the 
moral disapproval of the Orsat Powers was needed to 
bring back quiet, the aaxietf of tlis French Cabinet in- 
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creased. On one side Pcrier was confronted by the fact 
that Austria, Russia, and Prussia secretly hated the July 
monarchy as the product of a revolution; if he angered 
them, they might declare war; on the other aide, he hnd 
to reckon with a large Wly of Frenchmen who were eager 
to overturn a govemmeut which they accused of double- 
dealing towards them and of cowardly subservience to the 
24^orthern autocrats. After long search, the bewildered 
premier found an expedient which he hoped would sat- 
isfy every one. Foreseeing that the Pope would be forced 
to call for aid from Austria, he acknowledged that such 
intervention would be both the most legitimate and ex- 
peditious method. "But, on the other hand," he contin- 
ued, "we must not forget that, if France ought to respect 
that legitimate influence wliich AuBtria may exercise in 
Italy, she ought not, therefore, to allow that influence to 
become excessive. Should it happen, then, that the Im- 
perial forties were again obliged to occupy the Papal 
States, French troops also will appear there, if only, so 
to speak, as a mere formality. A battalion or two of our 
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calling in the Emperor's troops. Then ensued a dash of 
intrigues between the French and the Austrian agents at 
the Holy See. The former besought the Pope to make 
an official request for, or at least to sanction, the French 
occupation of Ancona, because, he said, it was not just 
that the head of the Catholic world should allow Austria 
alone the priyil^ of guaranteeing his inviolability. 
Mettemich's man parried guile with guile: he told the 
Pope that the French were, at heart, revolutionists; that 
it was their collusion which had promoted the insurrection 
of 1881; and that, even granting that they were now sin- 
cere in their professions of friendship for the Holy See, 
their entrance into Ancona might kindle a general war, 
of which the Pope, the Vicar of the Prince of Peace, 
would thus be the indirect originator. In this diplomatic 
parry-and-thrust the Austrian fencer excelled his 'French 
rival, and the Pope stolidly refused to acknowledge the 
necessity of French interference.^ 

But the French Cabinet had ventured too far to re- 
treat; its own existence, perhaps also that of the Orlean- 
ist monarchy, depended upon P^rier*s decision to risk 
the high-handed stroke he had long threatened. So he 
• ordered a French squadron to proceed immediately from 
Toulon to Ancona. On February 22, 1882, the French 
vessels entered the latter port, and during the night dis- 
embarked eighteen hundred soldiers. The French cap- 
tains, Ghdlois and Comb^ called upon the Papal ccmi- 
mander to allow them to occupy the citadel, as had been 
agreed, they dedaied, between their government and the 
Holy See. The commander replied that he had heard 
of no siich agreement, but, being threatened with a can- 
nonade, he yielded. Accordingly, on February 28, the 
Papal flag was lowered and the French tricolor hoisted, 
and Ciqptain Oallois, whilst his soldiers mingled with the 
popolaeo d the town and taught them how to nng the 

/ « • 
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"MaTSeillaise" after the vehement faahioa of '93, Bet 
about inditing a flamboyant proclamation. In the handa 
of men a<!cuHtomed to use the sword the pea ia seldom 
mightier than the sword; Galloia's manifesto bristled 
with in^oretions that might have stung Austria to de- 
clare war; but fortunately, Cubierea, a political agent 
who had been dispatched ' ' French govemment, 
reached Anoona in time to . the placarding of the 

lively captain's effusion, a copies of it got abroati 

among the foreign mlnistei ncense the Pope and 

Mettemich, and to cause '. additional embarrass- 

ment.' 

As soon as the fact of the reach occupation was 
known at Rome, the Papal Secrec ry protested (^^inst it. 
He informed the French ambassador that the only repara- 
tion possible was the immediate recall of an expedition 
which, in lawlessness and effrontery, had had no equal 
since the days of the Saracen corsairs. But Sainte- 
Aulaire had no authority to repudiate the display of vigor 
on which, as he well knew, the very life of his govern- 
ment hung, and he therefore apologized for the rudeness 
of Gallois and Combos, without offering to give up the 
positions they had seized. For a while he insisted that 
he had honestly believed that the Pope would consent to 
the intervention, but when Cardinal Bemetti, by refer- 
ring to the minutes of the notes that had passed between 
them, proved that there was no ground for this belief, he 
allowed himself to be made the scapegoat of the Cabinet 
at Paris, and took upon himself the blame for the misun- 
derstanding.* 

Mettomich, meanwhile, probed the intentions of the 
Great Powers in the hope of discovering them united for 
war. England, then in travail with her Reform Bill, 
declared that she sympathized with the French expedi* 

■ BUDaU,UI,l(»-]Oi PgKsl,ii,4d-7t FaTU,i.<3i OailMtio, I, 110. 

■ BSmmM, m, 117 wg. 
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tion, bat it wm evident that the would take no aetive part 
in a Continental quarrel; Pnusia announced that, ao long 
as the oon&ict wai restricted to Italy, she would remain 
neutral, bat if it spread North of the Alps, she would 
consult her interests before choosing ber allies ; only Rus- 
■ta was wUling to follow immediately Austria's lead. In 
this absence of harmony, Mettemioh, mindful of the fact 
that a war with France would prebipitate a mortal strag- 
gle between Autocracy and the revdutionary elements <^ 
all Europe, prudently decided to treat the Ancona affair 
as too triTial to warrant an appeal to arms. But he gaTe 
orders for the Aostriaa forces in Italy to be increased, 
and to be held on tiie alert agunst any attempt of the 
French to adrance beyond Ancona, and he urged Uie 
Papal goremment not to retract a single jot of its pro- 
test, nor to pause in its demand that the French ritmild 
withdraw forthwith.* Towards the French Cabinet he 
aeramed a condesoending atUtude, as of an all-wise mas- 
ter of difdomaoy, who oriticiBes the blunders <d a novice 
whom be might punish if be did not prefer to laugh at 
him. He knew that sarcasm will often dissolve obstacles 
which it would be dangerous to blow up with gunpowder. 
So he pointed out how easy it was for inexperienced 
diplomats to be tumbled headlong into a mire of inoon- 
vstendes, merely because they gave the rein to a hobby; 
<mly last year, for instance, the French had taken the 
world to witness that they woold do battle in behaU of 
their ebosen principle, non-intervendon; and now thej 
thamselTes are violating that principle by occupying 
/jtuin-t,. They ensnse themselves for this folly, by d»> 
daring diat tbey wish to hasten the evacuation (^ the 
Fkpal States by the Austrians; but the Anstriana, who 
wei« just on the point of going, will now remain. M. 
FJrier will find, Hettemiob said to Marshal Maisoo, the 
Fieadt ambaasador at MeuM, that be baa "lent bis 
>B^iy.M,114wf 
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ooimtenaaoe to a farce ; to go to Ancona merely to re- 
treat from it immediately is an error, and if in order 
to shift the blame off his omi shoulders he were ever to 
allow himself to make it appear that our departure was 
due to the appearance of a French expeditiouary force, 
he would compel us to give his statements a publio dis- 
claimer. ... You will tvow yourselves the 
friends of revolt and the pa Jiarchy." ' 

M. P&ier, however, who wi king to save his own 

nunistry, having long since d I his pretense of be- 

ing actuated by sympathy for kalians, took Metter- 

nich's saroasm without winci r, almost with grati- 

tude, as soon as he saw that taei )uld be no war. Xtet 
diplomatic experts laugh at his comic-opera seizure ot 
Ancona, his glory-loving countrymen bad taken it sen- 
ously as an exploit worthy of the Grand Nation; and bo 
long as the deed had dazzled the French, he could afford 
to make lavish apology to Mettemich and the irate Pope. 
He refused to withdraw his troops, —that would have 
been fatal to his prospects at home, — but he recalled and 
reprimanded the over-zealous Gallois and Comb^; he 
agreed that France should defray all the expenses of the 
garrison, that the Papal banner should again float over 
the citadel of Ancona, that the Papal authorities in the 
town itself shoidd in no wise be disturbed, and that the 
garrison should return to France whenever the Austrian 
troops had evacuated the States of the CThuroh. Pope 
Gregory made a virtue of uecessi^ and consented that the 
French should temporarily remain ; or, as he expressed it 
in pious verbiage, be wished to set the world an example 
of mildness, one of the noblest characteristics of divine 
religion, and to avert any wrangle which might plunge 



Thus tatdeA the Ancona aSair, which served Louis 
Philippe and his Cabinet as a ruse whereby they fooled a 
ML * BiMoU, iO, U8. 
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put of the Frenoh people, but vluch gave Fnuice no real 
ukflnenoe in Italj and did not oontrilmte to tlie improve- 
ment of the political lot of the Italians. Daring tbe flnt 
few weeks of the French occupation, the Italian Liberala 
and oonijnraton had, indeed, been enoooraged to hope 
that their deliTerance was at hand ; for the IVenoh wldien 
talked bravely of driving the Austriaas oat of their ooan- 
try, and French agents went alxnit instigating rebellion : 
bat as soon as PMer came to an agreement with the Pa- 
pal gOTemment, the Italians discovered that these pro- 
oeedinga were onautborized, and thereafter the garrison 
was forbidden to associate with the natives. 

Oar sarvey of this diplomatio intrigue would be inoom* 
plete, if we failed to note that it has been asserted that 
the French government, before dispatching the expedition 
to Anoona, secretly secured the Pope's consent, and that 
the indignation which the seizure of that town roused at 
Borne, Mid the protests of Cardinal Bemetti, had been 
preconcerted with the French prime minister, and there- 
fore did not alarm him. There is no reason to suppose 
dot the Boman hierarchs, devoted as they were to can- 
ning and deceit, would shrink from such an artifloe 
' through any scruples of oonsoienoe, or that they woald 
play their role olumaily; but we are skeptical of F^rier's 
ability to carry tbroogh so delicate a sham without betray 
ing himself; for we have seen bow quickly all his other 
designs were penetrated and balked by Mettemich. There 
was indeed a sufBcient motive for the Pope's ooUnsion io 
•o subtle a stratagem: ever since the Congress of Vienna, 
the Roman Curia had suspected that Austria planned to 
annex the L^ations, and if, being now in virtual posses* 
»on of these provinces, and being embtddened hy the 
timidity of the French the year before, she refused to give 
them np, what meaaa had the Curia for expelling her? 
To implioate «mm oUiar Powers — and France was the 
Moal ooBTHikBt ~iBdtedaCiaM«l the Intigri^ «< th» 
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Bomaa State, would be a slirewil policy; for ev«a if 
France and Austria came to blows, the Papacy would 
have & good chance of keeping her provinces in any set- 
tlement aft«r a war. This explanation does not lack 
plausibility, although perhaps it will never be established 
beyond question.' Whatever the wiles adopted, tbe out- 
come of them all was that arriaoned the Lega- 
tions, and Prance Aneona, < S, and that tlw bar* 
dens of Pope Gregory's Bubji heavier as the year* 
dragged on. 

This third revolution marks ise of the first phase 

of Italy's long struggle for en ition. Tim T^^K-infl 

had learned by their failures in and 1821 that their 

'chief adversary was Austria, ana ; their local princes. 
"These they had dislodged with but little effort, bat Aus- 
tria, tbe irresistible factor of the Holy Alliance, had oome 
and replaced them. Evidently the Italians could not 
reasonably hope for freedom so long as Austria — whom 
diey could not overwhelm by arms, nor persuade by argu- 
ments, nor soften by entreaties — guarded the Peninsula. 
"We make the maintenance of public tranquillity in 
Italy a question of our own existence," ' said Mettemioh, 
who meant by "tranquillity" a lethargy so deep that it 
precluded even dreams of political reforms. But through 
their exiled brethren, the Italian Liberals had contacts 
with the Liberals of the rest of Europe ; they felt that 
their cause was no longer isolated, but international, and 
they were electrified when their French confederates, 
having overturned the Bourbons, set up a monarchy 
whose watchword was "non-intervention." With France 
eager, as they supposed, to enforce that principle, and 
with England in sympathy with France, tbe Italians 
deemed that they had a clear field in which to tiy oonola- 
sions with their local tyrants, and that Austria would not 
> Pcni, ^ 47-8; OMlHrio, 1, 110-11. 
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dmfe to iBterfem. The em with which they oaptnred 
Funift, Modeaa, and the Papal States almost to the gates 
of Borne, proved that ihtej had not onderestiiaated the 
weakness of their rulers or the impotenoe of the govem- 
ments agunst which they had so long protested. Bat 
then oanw the terrible disillusion: the Orleanist nion< 
archf deserted them; Anstrik agun fulfilled her abom* 
inaUe mission; and the rerolation collapsed in the mo- 
ment of riotorj. The Italian insurgents thus learned 
that, as they had no official recognition, so they could not 
bind a recognind goremment like that of France by any 
eorenant which it would be ashamed to break. They 
were Jntematioiial outlaws, who had not the power to 
hold any lawful ministry to its agreement with them. 
Diiat^inted and duped, they oould lay to heart that so* 
ber warning which Washington gare his countrymen in 
his Farewell Address: "There can be ao greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon real bvora from iiati<» 
to nation." 

But this rerolution of 18S1 taught the Italians not only 
bow illusory and uncertain was their hope of foreign assist- 
anoe; it taught them also the folly of seeking to nuke 
an aootnnidioe of a native prince by flattering his ambi* 
tion. This Duke of Modena, like Francis of Naples in 
1820, and Charles Albert of Piedmont in 1821, had failed 
themt it was time to abandon the expectation that princes 
bred and nurtured by Autooracy would torn against their 
dam. Yon may tame a lion's cub and have hhn for your 
pet, but at the first smell of blood he will spring upon 
yon; for instinct may long be cheeked, bat cannot be 
destroyed, ^lis revolution gave further evidenoe <^ the 
ondei^ritig weakness of the entire fabric of Italian ocm- 
ijuraoy. ^Hie eanse lacked a oentre; it lacked * bead; it 
■tin beat about iaefEectnally for a unifying ideal; it was 
ttiU entang^ In secret mummeries, and distracted by 
looil iewls. ThiM eoaditiou, as I have oftsD stated. 
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belong to eveiy large conspiracy whose aim is not sammed 
up and personified in one leader to whose authority all 
defer; but the inherited divisions of the Italiniia only 
increased the difficulty of bringing harmony out of ele- 
ments so discordant. We ought perhaps to be surprised 
that the plotters iu Modena, Parma, and the I^egattona 
could so far sink their mutual diSereuoea aa to exhibit, 
if but for a moment, a ehow of concord on the surface, 
rather than that they failed to make concord penuaneuL 
Finally, these events of 1831-2 warned Europe that, 
after fifteen years of oppression, Italy's desire for free* 
dom bad not been crushed. There was no longer aa 
excuse for attributing her periodic rebellions to the machi- 
nations of a few evil-minded or visional^ men; the ills 
she suffered were intolerable, — they must be cured be- 
fore Europe could expect to behold her tranquil. It waa 
not against a temporary or local wrong that she cried 
out, but against the entire system which had been thrust 
upon her. In 1820 Kaples, in 1821 Piedmont, and now 
Emilia and the Papal States, had risen ; Lombardy and 
Venetia wonld have been the Brst to revolt bad not their 
conquerors been too strong for even desperation to assail ; 
only Tuscany seemed comparatively submissive, but she, 
too, though she uttered no complaint, knew that her peace 
was not freedom. Henceforth, no one could say that the 
Italians in every part of their country had not put on 
record by protest of word or hand their irreconcilable 
hatred of the bondage to which Europe had condemned 
them. Keverthelesa, their protests, though tacitly ad- 
mitted to be just, were disregarded, and the European 
Powers thought that they had rid themselves of the irri- 
tating Italian question by aiding the Italian despots to 
stuff again into Italy's mouth the gag she had wrenched 
away. Nervous monarohs and ministers vrould at least 
eeoore themselves against noise. The immediate gainer 
1^ the iiunrreatioD and intrigue was, as usual, Austria. 
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The Papal goTemment, which, under Pius VII and Leo 
Xn, had struggled to keep her at bay, now, under Ghreg* 
017 XYI, implored her aid. So Mettemich, bj patiently 
waiting, was acknowledged to be indispensable to the 
tempond existence of the Papacy, as he had formerly 
shown that his protection was indispensable to Ferdinand 
at Naples, and to Charles Felix at Turin. And he had 
iocceededt without striking a blow, in humiliating the 
only CSontinental Cabinet which, sbce Waterloo, had 
daied to oppose his antocratio policy in Italy. He had 
made the Oileanist mooarofay ridiculous, and tossed its 
^prin^la d non-interfsntioii ** into the rubbish hei^ d 
Time. 




BOOK THIRD. 

WHILE GREGORY XVI PONTIFICATES. 



The BeTolutioD of 1830, ineffectoal as it seemed to its 
promoters, was yet most significant. It failed in Italy 
and Poland, in Spain and Portu^; it created a mon- 
grel monarchy, neither Absolute nor Constitutional, in 
France ; only in Belgium did it attain its immediate pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, if we look beneath the surface, we 
see that it was one of those epoch-marking ercDts of 
which we can say, "Things cannot be again what uotil 
just now they were." Constitutionalism, the ideal of 
1789, which Napoleon abandoned for his selfish ambition, 
and which the Congress of Vienna thought to strangle, 
had risen up, not yet triumphant, but so hardy as to warn 
the Autocrats that they could not destroy it; and they 
tolerated It in France, rather than risk a decisive enooun* 
tor with the demons of Republicanism and Anarchy which 
they saw behind it. The July monarchy was thus a com- 
promise between the Absolutists and the Republicans; 
the former angry at having been forced to concede any* 
thing, the/latter angry at not having gained more. Louis 
Philippe,' with a dynasty to nurture, belonged at heart 

\ f C^C C(U%^e^r J. A/T ■ 
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with tlia Autocrats, but haying also his own crown to pre- 
serve, he coquetted with the Liberals. He adopted the 
polii^of the *ju$t milieu^* or golden mean, — ^that doc- 
trine,** said Mettemioh, ^whioh always couples a Tast 
amount of thoughtlessness with a grain of reason; ** and 
for nearly eighteen years he subjected France to a reign 
of makeshifts and disingenuousness which typified the 
confusion and the ebb-and-flow of the opposing forces in 
Europe during that period. He was shrewd enough to 
conceal his inmost preferences; he assumed the dress and 
manners of a democratic age, letting himself pass for a 
Citiaen King and sparing no pains to ingratiate himself 
with the bourgeoisie. The aristocracy of the Old Regime 
was based on Blood; Napdcon made Talent the comer- 
stone of his aristocracy; since 1816 Money has been 
often substituted for Blood or Brains in repairilig the 
crumbling Chinese Wall of European Aristocmqy. And 
this is not strange; because Commercialism has been the 
dominant trait of our century, and it is as natural that 
the great social priie in a commercial age should fall to 
millionaires, as that, in a military age, they should fall 
to soldiers, or in a theologic age to churchmen. In pat- 
Foniaing his merchants and bankers, Louis Philippe 
merely acknowledged the power behind every modem 
throne, — the power which makes and unmakes Cabinets 
and gives or withholds the subsidies of war. The modem 
Temple of Janus is the Exchange. 

Based on contradictions which were manifesting them- 
selves everywhere, but which were most apparent in 
IVance, Lcmis Fhilippe*s government existed in m con- 
stant state of unstable equilibrium: like a tilting boulder 
which a child can cause to vibrate, but which the moun- 
taineers refrain from disturbing, lest it xoU down the 
slope and oraah into their villafs below. 

In Itafy, however, after the suppiessJan d the disor* 
deiEfy L^ptioBS, tiis local tyrants and Austria ledooUed 
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tlieir efforts to foresee and prevent all change. Bound 
the Peninsula they drew a line of quarantine across 
which the dangerous ideas of progress and reform might 
not pass; they strove to disinfect evety thought that came 
from abroad; they were swift to isolate every Bubject in 
whom they detected symptoms of political disease. None 
knew better than themselves, however, their inability to 
cm« the predisposition to < i; still, they were un- 

prepared to see the epidemic new and more threat- 

ening form. 

The late risings in the and Legations had 

brooght no comfort to the co: itore, but had taught 

them, on the contrary, how in ml, haw hojtchisB was 

the method of the secret socio After more than fif- 

teen years they had not gained a. inch; they had only 
loomGd tliat their nilcrsi would concede noUiing, and that 
Austria, their great adversary, had staked her existence 
on maintaining thraldom in Italy. Innumerable small 
outbursts and three revolutions had ended in the death 
of hundreds and in the imprisonment or proscription of 
thousands of victims. The company of old leaders had 
been diminished after each failure, until now but few 
remained, and these were silent through discouragement 
or pnidcnce. Above all, the inherent weakness of the 
sects had been proved by their inability to cooperate, by 
their lack of one central aim, by their hesitation, and by 
their mutual distrust. Sectional rivalry, the ancestral 
bane of Italy, had been in part allayed, but sectarian 
rivalry had too often replaced it. In this last revolution 
we saw, for instance, how the Romagnoles had refused to 
aot in conoert with Menotti, and we might have seen, had 
we examined in detul the collapse of that revolution, how 
those same Romagnoles treated Zucchi and his six hun- 
dred fugitives from Modena as foreigners and not as al- 
lies. Nor could the fact be blinked, that the oonspirooy 
lutd &iled to take root among the nuuses. Its piomoten 
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were aoldien and midclle-olass men, and a small body of 
tlie most intelligent nobles, — doabtless the best element 
then at hand, but too fall of the dootrines of the Napole- 
onic period, and too much given to theoiy and reminis* 
cenoe. Where the lower classes had joined the sects, as 
at Naples, they cast over all the Liberal undertakings 
the suspicion that Tiolence and plunder, rather than a 
high principle, were their objects. That the revolution* 
ists had so easily won their first skirmish in Naples, Pied- 
mont, and Central Italy was due less to their own strength 
than to their enemy's weakness; but where had they 
shown the harmony and the wisdom necessary for build- 
ing a better government and a strong, on Uie ruins of 
those they had cast down? Did not the brief respite be- 
tween success and disaster suffice in every case to prove 
that their inexperience, if not their dissensions, .would 
have prevented them, even without the inexorable veto 
of Austria? The forces of Liberalism lay over Italy, like 
the waters of a freshet in the hollows of a meadow, and 
they were growing stagnant because there was no channel 
in which they could be united and drawn off. 

Just when conspiracy, through repeated &flures, was 
thus discredited, there arose a leader so strong and un* 
selfish, so magnetic and patient and aeakms, that by him, 
if by any one, conspiracy might be guided to victoiy. 
This leader, the Great Conspirator, was Joseph Mairini, 
one of the half down supreme influences in European 
polities during the nineteenth century, whose career will 
interest posterity as long as it is concerned at all in our 
epoch of transition. For just as Mettemich was the High- 
Priest of the Old B%ime, so Maiiini was the Prophet of 
m Social Order more just, more free, more spiritual than 
any the world has known. He was an Idealist who would 
hold no parley with temporiaers, an enthusiast whom half • 
could not beguile: and so he came to be de- 
ft fanatio or a Wsaooaiy. This is tiis late d 
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those idealists who would act as well u preach. Your 
Kant, or Emerson, or Darwin may publish, as from a 
serene height, the laws of philosophy, morals, and soienoe, 
aod withhold themselves from the vexations of debate, is 
which the personality of the thinker may long distract 
attention from his thoughts. But the social reformer 
cannot divorce thought from action. The abuses which 
block the way of the truth he would see prevail must be 
attacked forthwith; it will not sufBee merely to utter lus 
message and leave it to time; society is deaf, and be must 
reiterate hia doctrines ; society is dull, conservative, timid, 
he must beat upon it, rouse it, fill it with unrest and 
shame, till it will no longer endure to uphold the bad, 
when good and better beckon it. Undoubtedly, phyBi- 
oiaos a century hence will have discovered remedies for 
many ills that now seem incurable, but this does not ex- 
onerate a physician to-dny from tr^-ing to relieve the 
patients who appeal to him. And so the reformer can 
hope to bring to pass his Utopia only by removing pres- 
ent evils. Hia ideal ia vast, his deeds can be only partial 
and restricted; and the world, comparing his promise 
with his performanpe, will pity or aneer. In judging 
Mazzini we muHt discriminate between what he aspired 
to do and what lie actually accomplished ; his acts are re- 
corded, and they can be estimated ; but a century or two 
may still be required to decide whether his ideal was a 
mere dream, or a true prophecy of the nobler order to 
which the world shall attain. What he proposed vaa 
clearly unrealizable at the time when he proposed it; but 
the question for the future to answer ia. When Society 
shall have advanced far beyond its present condition, will 
it adopt the Mastzinian pattern? In so far as we shall 
have to deal with Mazzini in the period we are consider- 
ing, we shall usually see in him the man of action, fight- 
ing for a definite and immediate end : it is all the more 
neoenuy, therefore, to remember that behind the man of 
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action was always the idealist to wliom the &ot aohieTed 
seemed mean in comparison with the splendor of his aspi- 
ration* 

Maiiini was bom in QeoKm in 1808. His &ther was 
a lawyer of reputCt his mother a woman of tenderness and 
intelligence. Her influence over their son was deep and 
lasting, for he was so frail a boy that he had to be kept 
at home, where his physical weakness conduced to a 
rapid and precocious intellectual growth. He read and 
thought beyond his years, and he had an almost feminine 
organiation of nerves and emotions. One day, in his 
twelfth year, when he and his motiier were walldng, — it 
was just after the collapse of the Bevdution of 1821, — 
**a tall black-bearded man, with a severe and energetic 
countenance,** approached and held out a white handker- 
chief towards them, merely saying, **For the refugees of 
Italy.'* That request burned into the boy's soul. ""That 
day,** he wrote long afterward, **was the first in which a 
confused idea presented itself to my mind, — I will not 
say of country or liberty, but an idea that we Italians 
could and therefore ought to struggle for the liberty of 
our country.** ^ Wherever he went, the lad saw the faces 
of the refugees, he heard that plea, and the thought that 
he, too, must bear his part in his country's redemption 
never forsook him. His health imjnroved, and' in due 
time he was matriculated into the university, to fit him- 
self for his 6Uher*s profession. At the outset, he says, 
**in the midst of the noisy tumultuous life of the students 
around me, I was sombre and absorbed, and appeared 
like one suddenly grown old. I childishly determined to 
dress always in black, fancying myself in mourning for 
my coontiy.**' But soon he found among his comrades 
friends, few but devoted; they discussed together the lar- 
gest questions, after the manner of generous and hopefal 
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tberefoie, ocnild only arise again amongst ns to inscribe a 
maledictory epitaph upon thoee three centuries, and sing 
the canticle of the future. 

**But to do this, it was necessary to interrogate the 
slumbering, latent, and unconscious life of our people; to 
lay the hand upon the half-frosen heart of the nation; to 
count its rare pulsations, and reverently leam therefrom 
the purpose and duty of Italian genius. The special bias 
and tendency of individual inspiration required to be 
nourished by the aspiration of the collective life of Italy; 
even as flowers, the poetry of the earth, derive their sep* 
arate variety of tint and beauty from a soil which is com- 
mon to alL But the collective life of Italy was uncertain 
and indefinite; it lacked a centre, oneness of ideal, and 
all rq^ular and organised mode of manifestation. Ar^ 
therefore, could reveal itself among us by fits, in isolated 
and volcanic outbursts. It was incapable of revealing 
itself in regular and progressive development, similar to 
the gradual evolution of vegetable life in the New World, 
wherein the separate trees continue to mingle their 
branches, until they form the gigantic unity of the forest. 
Without a country and without liberty, we might, per- 
haps, produce some prophets of art, but no vital art. 
Therefore it was better for us to consecrate our lives to 
the solution of the problem, — Are we to Aove a ooimtry f 
and turn at once to the political question. If we were 
successful, the art of Italy would bloom and flourish over 
our graves. • • • The ideas awakened in April, 1821, 
were still burning within me, and determined my renun- 
ciation of the career of literature for the more direct path 
of political action. And this was my first great sacrifice. 
A thousand virions of historical dramas and romances 
floated before my mental eye, — artistic images ihat ca- 
ressed my spirit, as visions of gentle maidens soothe the 
soul ol tiie koely-hearted. The natural bias of my nund 
vwy diffsmt frona that which has been foioed upon 
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me by the times in wbieli I have lived, and the shame of 
our degradation."^ 

What is there in life comparable to the devotion of a 
jroung Aoul to whom the Spirit has intrusted a mission 
which shall be dearer to him than ease or fame, than 
friends' or parents' or woman's love? That Gommand 
draws him with the majesty and beauty of truth; from 
beyond space and time, from Etem!^, it shines Qpoa 
him, always new, yet as old, as unchangeable as Eternity 
itself; it sanctifies him as the champion, not of a personal 
design, but of a great cause ; and it endues him, being 
young, with unquestioning faith asd the bloom and buoy- 
ant^ of hope. Mazzini, having thus early beheld the 
message written in radiance upon his soul, renounced all 
to obey that. He now wrote articles which, although 
ostensibly only criticisms of books, were more and more 
impregnated by his political ideal. They brought him 
the acquaintance of patriots who, like himself, cherished 
the hope of making literature the vehicle of their polit- 
ical education ; and then the journals in which they were 
published were suppressed by the too wary goTenmient. 
Mazzini joined the Carbonari, not without suspecting 
that, under their complex sjrmbolism and hierarchical 
mystmes they concealed a fatal lack of harmony, decision, 
and faith; but, he says, they "were men who, defying 
alike excommunication and capital punishment, had the 
persistent energy ever to persevere and to weave a fresh 
web each time the old one was broken. And this was 
- Miough to induce me to join my name and labor to 
theirs."' After his initiation, which was simpler than 
usual, a friend congratulated him on his having been 
spared the usual terrific ordeal. Mazzini smiled, where- 
upon tite friend asked him what he would have done had 
be been required, as others had been, to fire off in his 
own ear » ^stol which had previously been loaded befor* 

llbBLDi,i,ft-0. *Jiid,n. 
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hii eyes. **I nplwd that I sbould have rafu§ed," Mai- 
nni loBwovd, ''telling the initiston that either then wu 
■ome TalTe in the interior of the piattd into which the bnl- 
Itt feU, — in which oau tfae affair wai a faroe unworthy 
of both of OS, — or the bnllflt hid really remuned ia the 
•took; and in that case it rtmok me ai eomewhat absurd 
to call apon a man to flgfat for his country, and make it 
bis first duty to blow out the few brains Qod had Toach- 
safed to him."* As be became better acquainted with 
Carbonarism, his oonviction grew stronger that no perma* 
nant good oonld be aohiered by it. 

The approach of the reTolntion in Fiance now redoubled 
the aotiTity of the Piedmontese oonapiratora. M as ii n i 
went on a secret missioa to Tnsoany, and shortly after 
his return to Genoa he waa betrayed by a treai^ierous 
informer to the police. "Your son has a bad habit <^ 
thinking too much, and of taking solitary walks at ni^t," 
was the remark made by the police to Maaxini's father, 
when he asked wl^ the young man had been arrested. 
Fmr many months be was confined in an upper cell of the 
fntress of Savona, from the little grated window of which 
he oonld look out npcm only **tbe sea and the tkjt — two 
symbols of the infinite and, except the Alps, the subUmeet 
things in nature." That impriaonment at Sarona was to 
Manini what the year's oonoealment in the Wartburg had 
been to Luther, — a period for self -examinaUon wberaby 
he ol aa ri fled the motiTes which had hitherto led bin, and 
dedooed from them the creed wluch he was to pnrfesa 
throogh life. The seeds of all the princiidea, which dur- 
ing mora tl^n forty yean be preached and reiterated in 
many fonns, bad all talmi root by bis twen^ second 
year, when the door id his f o r trees prisco oloeed behind 

ICaniai'i political and social dootrinea had their s o n rca 
ik mania. Tluoai^wat and abora aU worlds he aoknaw- 
- <lli^il,l,Ul 
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>reme Unity, — God. Catholicism, be de< 
id; it could no longer satisfy either the 
T the reasoning mind. "I felt that au- 
igbteous, and holy authority, — the search 
lether conscious or not, ia the fact of oar 
I which is only irrationally denied by thoM 
» ce or shadow, and 
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inclosed by a common humanity; those differences of 
feature and belief are only external, as of vessels, large 
or small, crooked or upright, on which diverse forma have 
been modeled or patterns painted, but all containing, tn 
greater or smaller quantities, the same holy water, the 
same divine essence. Scanning history, Mazzini dis- 
cerned that the Past had sufficed to evoke the individual 
from the brute shapeless mass; here and there, in differ- 
ent lands and ages, a few great men had risen to be the 
wonder and example of their fellows; but the purpose 
of creation is not attained in the development of a few 
supreme men, who live isolated from, and often at the 
expense of, the multitude. They are really but the first 
to emerge from chaos : all mu«t follow them till chaos is 
blotted out. It is the sum of all the individuals, and not 
the value of a particular unit, to enhance which progress 
atrains. Each tribe, each nation, is a larger individual, 
and jnst as any man singly must have freedom to exercise 
the powers which belong to him alone, so must a nation 
be ira^. But true freedom does not consist in selfish 
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license to aet regaidleee of the profit mod needs of oth- 
ers, bat in coopemtion with others, denying strength 
from them, and repaying it, from the store peculiar to 
OTcih 

**All««M«d«db7MMll 

Nothiiv k good or loir 



The French RcTokition prooUimed the Sights of Man; 
it warned a world in which a little group of sorereigns, 
nobles, and priests were masters, and all the others were 
skves, that erery man, howerer humble, has an indefea- 
nble right to his own person and life. In brief, the 
French Bevolution was the assertion of Indiyidualism, 
which hereditary despots and privileged aristocrats had 
for centuries ignored or striTen to repress. But Individ- 
ualism is only a comer-stone on which true civilisation -r 
a society at once just and enlightened — is to be raised: 
above the Rights of Man are the Duties of Man, which 
bind the individual to the community, and teach him that 
his private welfare depends upon the general welfare, and 
that he best serves himself who serves his fellows best. 
Thus we rise from the plane of mere legality, which is 
selfish and only sealous for its own, to the sphere of mor* 
als, where the individual renounces his partial good for 
the sake of that general and inclusive good, wherein, if 
he but look deep enough, he shall see his own real pros- 
perity. But this is as true for nations as for each several 
dtisen; since a nation b only a larger family, and in the 
same way that all the families of a city make up that city, 
so all tiie natifflis of tiie earth make up the human race. 
Hitherto, there has been enmity among them; many have 
not yet reached Ae level of legality; none has adopted 
morality to be the guide of all its dealings with its nei|^ 
bors; nevertheless, the solidarity of the race caniiot be 
denied, though as jet we recognise it chiefly by negative 
rigns. We peroeive that when one nation in juies anotfaert 
bjwar or by eon u aewial s elfishn ess , all ave ia> 
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jured; the g i that comes from unjust vk-toi^ is illusive, 
— the robbe has his gold, but at the expense of integ- 
rity; the rr ed is deprived of his purse but not of his 
character. rvitude debases both master and slave. 
But this vcri reaction and interrelation of harm proves 
the underly unity of mankind; did it cot exist, the 

wrongs done ■ — i hem.---"- " not affect the in- 

■ habitants in tne i; anu eciprocity inheres 

in international eviis, it n in international 

lieneEts; unselfishnoss bet^ tion and another 

must ennoble both. To re ;y by friendship, 

greed by generosity, mutual ' trustfulness, and 

the desire to injure by the t >; to feel common 

obligations and the jt^of b \ errice; to be suf- 

fused and quickened by the spirit m flows through all 
mankind, rather than to stand apart and rely upon the 
fitful currents of sfilfishness, — these should be the ideals, 
these are the conditions of health and progress, of the 
race not less than of the indi\-idiial. And when Collec- 
tive Humanity shall have reached this altitude, &en, and 
not till then, can it fulfil its mission, and rise to achieve- 
ments which now transcend the vbioos of the enthosiast 
and the poet's dream. 

Little did the jailer of Savona suspect that the young 
prisoner, whom he locked in that upper cell between sky 
and sea, was entertaining in his solitude by day and night 
such companions as these thoughts: yet it was even so. 
Mazzini, however, could not rest in abstractions ; he could 
not be satisfied merely to fondle in imagination that en- 
chanting prospect, or to give his creed lip-service only. 
lie felt the zealot's need of doing, and as he had the gift 
peculiar to the Italians of conceiving vastly and express- 
ing vividly, he set him to apply his philosophy to the im> 
mediate needs of his country. "We could, and therefore 
we ought to, struggle," was the conviction he oould not 
■hake off. Bat how straggle? and for what? For inde- 
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pendenoe, for liberty, aod for unity. Italy oould not 
take her place among the nations until she was indepen- 
dent of her foreign masters; but eren though she expelled 
these, she mi^^t stiU be under the dominion of native 
autocrats, — therefore she must be free as well as inde- 
pendent; still, liberty would fail to shed its full blessing 
upon her, unless she were united, — therefore a federa- 
tion of free Italian States would not su£Bce; there must 
be a complete union of all the Italians, before the nation 
oould enjoy a life at once national and individuaL So 
Mawini adopted Republican and Unitarian principles as 
Ae bases of his system. He would have no oompronuse 
with monarchy; the tendency of tfie modem world being, 
he peroeiTed, towards republicanism. Eren were a mon- 
archy, in spite of local jealousy and foreign interference 
established in Italy, it could be only temporary; in a little 
while a second revolution would be necessary to create the 
inevitable republic. He would not deal with paltering 
diplomacy, that servOe instrument which kings used to 
hide their weakness and delay their falL Only a repub- 
lic could unite all popular sentiments; federalism would 
subject Italy, as Switwrland was subjected, to foreign 
bfluence, reTive petty feuds, ^^diride the great national 
arena into a number of smaller arenas, and by thus open- 
ing a path for every paltry ambition, become a source of 
aristocracy.** 

Having thus clearly defined his aim, Manini proceeded 
to consider the method best fitted for attaining it. The 
open propaganda of his Republican and Unitarian doc- 
trines was of course impossible; it must be carried on by 
a secret prganimtion. But he was di^^usted with the 
existing secret societies: they lacked harmony, they lacked 
faith, they had no distinct purpose; their Masonic' mum- 
meries were childish and faroioal; their irrssponsiUe gov- 
ernment had led to disunioii and defsat; they had been 
too lash and now too daktaiys they had been 
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iIm for tbfl mioul, the selfish, and the vindictive, in* 
iteod of for I patriotic alone ; tliey bad, at most, been 
ftble to agitat but not to act. Therefore, Mazzini would 
bun none of em ; he would organize a new aecret soci- 
ety, and call it Young Italy, whose principles should be 
plainly understood by every one of its members. 

It was to be comoosed of men under forty, in order to 
■eonre the most < :sted members, and 

to avoid the inSt rho, tnuned by the 

past generation, w ith the aspiratiooa 

sod needs of the new. :en the People, the 

bone and sinew of th u the earlier sect* 

had relied too much nd middle classes, 

whose traditions and ii her too arietoGratio 

or too commercial. Romai. m had ceased to be 

spiritual; it no longer purified and u lifted the hearts of 
the Italians ; the educated, if they submitted to it, did so 
from custom, and not from faith ; the ignoi-ant accepted 
it blindly, and their superstitious worship debased their 
character. But without a religion which shoidd be real 
and elevating, which should regenerate their morals and 
inspire in them a deep and imperative sense of dufy, the 
Italians could not be led to a permanent political regen* 
eration. Young Italy lumed, therefore, to substitute for 
the medieval dogmas and patent idolatries of Borne a 
religion based on Reason, and so simple as to be within 
the comprehension of the humblest peasant. One God 
above, and below mankind through which He embodies 
the Infinite Nature in the Finite; all men His creatures 
and His children, — therefore, all brothers, in each of 
whom there is some spark of His divine essence; God to 
be worshiped freely and directly, without the interpoai* 
tion of saints, and empty ritnals, and arrogant priests, — 
to be worshiped, moreover, in men's deeds and not in 
mere words, and to be worshiped best l^ building op 
a noble, reverent, and nnaelfish character, which, ever 
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expanding, shall afford a dwelling Taster and yet more 
Tast for Love and Virtue. By such simple yet universal 
tenets, affirmed rather than argued, Mawini hoped to 
arouse in his oountrymen that leligious sense which ap« 
prehends duty, and is at onoe the seat of a rational faith 
and the source of worthy deeds. 

Recognizing in this ^hion the elemental need of mor* 
als, and providing for disseminating a knowledge of them, 
Mazzini elaborated the political creed of Young Italy. 
Education and insurrection were the two means to be em* 
ployed. **E#ducation,'* he said,**must ever be directed to 
teach bj example, word, and pen the necessity of insur- 
rection. Insurrection, whenever it can be realized, must 
be so conducted as to render it a means of national edu* 
cation. • . . Gmvinoed tiiat Italy is strong enough to free 
herself without external help; that, in order to found a 
nationality, it is necessary that the feeling and oonscious- 
ness of a nationality shcmld exist; and that it can never 
be created by any revolution, however triumphant, if 
achieved by foreign arms; oonvinced, moreover, that 
every insurrection that looks abroad for assistance must 
remain dependent upon the state of things abroad, and 
ean therefore never be certain of victory, — Young Italy 
is determined that while it will ever be ready to profit by 
Ae favorable course of events abroad, it will neither allow 
Ae character of the insurrection nor the choice of the 
movement to be governed by them.** ^ Insurrection must 
lead to revolution, upon the successful termination of 
which ** every authority will bow down before the National 
Council, thas<de source of authority in the State.** The 
true method of warfiue for all nations desirous of eman- 
eipating themselves bom a foreign yoke b by guerrilla 
bands, whibh supply the want of a regular army, call 
the g re ate s t number of elements into tiie field, and yet 
aygr be snstained hj the smalleet number. This method 
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for which it was created, and is impotent to exert,— 
towards the good it was created to striTe after, and is. 
impotent to achieve in the silence and isolation of slaTery; 
by the memory of our former greatness, and the sense of 
our present degradation; by the tears of Italian mothers 
for their sons dead on the scaffold, in prison, or in exile; 
by the suffering of the millions*** ^ On these solemn &cts 
the novice rowed to farther the objects of the Society, to 
keep its secrets, and to obey hb superiors. 

With the idea of Young Italy in his head, and the de« 
rire of immediate action in his heart, Massini was released 
from the prison of Savona, no sufficient evidence having 
been procured to warrant his longer detention. But the 
Piedmontese government, dimly aware that he was a 
young man of dangerous tendencies, insisted that he should 
either oonsent to live under police surveillance in some 
small Piedmontese town, or should go into exile. He 
chose the latter, and withdrew to Marseilles. On the ac- 
cession of Charles Albert, he addressed to the young king 
a letter in which he stated the needs of Italy, and having 
exhorted Charles Albert to recognise and satisfy them, he 
closed with these words: **Sest assured that posterity will 
either hail your name as that of the greatest of men, or 
the last of Italian tyrants. Take your choice.** The ap* 
peal, published anonymously, was clandestinely scattered 
through Piedmont, and coming to the notice of the King 
and his ministers, called forth an order to have its author 
arrssted should he be found in Charles Albert*s domains. 
Daring that same spring, 1881, Manini went to Corsica 
to take part in the proposed descent on Tuscany; but 
when that expedition ooUapsed, and Austrian interventioa 
had emshed the revolutioa in the Papal States, he re- 
tamed to Marseilles and set vigorously to work to organ* 
im the somety ol Young Italy. Fellow-exiles aided him 
in printiBg manifestoes and a aewspiqper, which were thso 

l,ll€L 
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smuggled in bancls of pitch or pumice-stooe into Italy, 
and there circulated by trusty coadjutors. In Genoa, the 
Ru£Bni brothers, — the dearest comradea of Mazxioi's 
youth, — together with Campanella, Benza, and a few 
other friends, undertook the work of propagfandi&m : 
Leghorn was the Tuscan centre, with Guerrazzi, Rim, and 
Henry Mayer at its liood, and thore were other oommit- 
tceit in fiolngna and Itoi 
1 ) doctrines of Uie i)ut since aoorot 

etiesgive the census-. of their mem- 

ip, we cannot cite figi ite the growth 

ting Italy. Contrar sxpoctationH, it 

: recruited, not so muc tie, as from tlie 

Class, the professiui. ^c tradesmen; 

and as might be expected, it wa^ ... cal rather than 

the religious ideas of the sect that drew idherenta to it. 
The Carbonari and their kindred conspirators were dis- 
credited by tlie failure of the last revolution : it bugan to 
be felt that their methods were wrong, and their promot- 
ers superannuated ; so the more zealous gladly turned to 
the new society, whose aims were distinct and whose mem* 
bers were young and enthusiastic. But the very deSnite- 
ness of Mazzini's propositions helped to make clear the 
lines of separation, hitherto blurred, between the Lib- 
eral parties. Young Italy insisted on a republic without 
compromise; but there were many Liberals who, while 
desiring the independence and freedom of their country, 
were still favorable to a monarchical government or to a 
federation, and these refused to associate themselves with 
the Republicans. They came to be known as Moder- 
ates, and to be despised by the Mazzinians, who regarded 
them as waverers and temporizers. 

The Piedmontese government soon perceived that a 
fresh conspiracy was gathering, and having traced it to 
ManeHles and to Mazzini, it requested the French gor- 
t to expel him from France. This Looia Philippe 
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ooDflented to do. Manini was warned that he should be 
escorted to the frontier. But on the day appointed, the 
soldiers marched off with one of his friends who resem- 
bled him, while he remained unharmed, to continue for 
more than a year his editorial work at Marseilles. He 
and his colleagues, unable longer to resist the desire to 
test their principle by action, planned an invasion of Sa- 
Toy, which they had to abandon, and then they concerted 
with their Piedmontese friends a general insurrection, 
which, breaking out simultaneously in many parts of the 
Kingdom of Piedmont, should sweep on through North- 
em and Central Italy. Unfortunately, before the plot 
was mature, two soldiers fell into a quarrel at Genoa, and, 
when arrested, one of them exclaimed angrily, that if he 
would he could tell something that would make his en^my 
suffer. The police were roused by this hint, and erelong 
they had a clue to the proposed outbreak. Many arrests 
followed, and the goyemment issued a proclamation, 
stating that it had discoTered the secret of the wicked 
men who aimed at destroying ^the altar and the throne.** 
The conspirators, according to this manifesto, were 
neither ^Catholics, nor Protestants, nor Christians, nor 
Jews, nor Mussulmans, nor Brahmins,** but new Catilines 
who would adopt the most hideous means — fire, dagger, 
poison — to accomplish their designs, and who intended 
to blow up the magasines of all the principal cities.^ 
We suspect that the reactionaries and Jesuits who sur* 
rounded Charles Albert exaggerated the danger in order 
to get his consent to the terrible punishment they pro- 
posed; indeed, one of them is said to haye remarked, 
** We must give his Majesty a taste of blood.** 

Howerer that may be, sanguinary commissions were 
speedily appointed, and they wrou^^t speedy Tengeanoe. 
ffialoiy records the names CimeUa, Galtinara, and Oala- 
tsffi as the agents ol a persecution no€ less merciless than 
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was a spur. Instead of abandoning the expedition 
against Savoji he worked with might and main to hurry 
it on. His ooontrymen at home had trusted in the coop- 
eration of Young Italy; they had been surprised and pun- 
ished; they must not be deserted. Mamni counted upon 
the wrath which the recent cruelty of the goTemment had 
stirred up: he felt bound to rush to the rescue of the 
prisoners, and he saw in Charles Albert's redoubled tyr- 
anny a stronger reason for action. He accordingly col- 
lected recruits from among his fellow-exiles, — Italians, 
Poles, Germans, and Magyars, — and expected aid from 
the French Republicans. But his nondescript forces, 
which one chronicler estimated at a thousand, must have 
a soldier at their head, and the ciy being for Ramorino, 
that general, bom at Nice, but recently conspicuous in 
the Polish revolution, agreed to take command of them. 
"^TtTf^^V while lacking confidence in him, deferred to the 
popular will, and gave him forty thousand francs with 
which to go to Paris and buy the necessaiy arms. The 
attack on Savoy was to be made at the end of October, 
1838, but, a little before the appointed day, Ramorino 
sent word that he needed another inpnth*s preparation; 
when that elapsed, he asked for a further postponement, 
finally, as January, 1884, was closing, Mazxini, who 
suspected that the general was using the rerolutionaiy 
funds at the gaming-taUe, sent him notice that the blow 
must be struck at once, for the recruits collected at Ge- 
ncTa were growing disheartened, the funds were nearly 
exhausted, and it was evident that both the Swiss and 
the IVench goTemment had knowledge of their designs. 
Ramorino therefore quitted Pkris, and, still protesting 
that it was folly to open the campaign with an ill-equipped 
force, he took command d one column, in which were 
fifty Italians and twice as many Poles, that was to enter 
Savoj by way d Annemisse A second cdumn had or- 
dsft to posh ott from Njoo; a thiidt starting from Ly* 
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ons, was to march towards Chainb^iy. Mazzini, with & 
musket on his shoulder, accompanied the first partjr. To 
his surprise, the peasants showed no enthusiasm when tho 
tricolor flag was unfurled and the invaders shouted "God 
and People I Liberty and the liepublic!" before them. 
At leng^ some carabineers and a platoon of troops ap< 
peared. A few Mazzini fainted; hU 

comrades dispcrsea lu. border, taking him 

with them. When he nsciousnesa, he real- 

ized that die invasion h. ludicrous end. His 

i attributed his fa jwardico; he himself 



explained it as the result ot e^hta of sleeplessQesa, 

of great fatigue, fever and i lie charged Kamorino 

with wilful negligence. Rs -etorted that he had 

insisted that such a gang ot visionarieB must inevitably 
fail. To all but the few concerned in it, this first Tentora 
of Young Italy seemed a farce, the disproportion between 
its aim and its achievement waa ao enormous, and Maz- 
zini's personal collapse was so ignominous.^ 

Nevertheless, Italian conspiracy had now and hence- 
forth that head for lack of which it had bo long floun- 
dered amid vague and contradictory purposes. The 
young Idealist had been beaten in his first encounter with 
obdurate Reality, but he was not discouraged. His was 
a nature which, Antseus-like, renewed its strength with 
every fall, and drew from defeat the conviction that he 
must struggle harder. Now began in earnest that "spos- 
tolate" of his, which he laid down only at bis death. 
Young Italy was established beyond the chance of being 
destroyed by an abortive expedition; Young Poland, 
Young Hungaiy, Young Europe itself, sprang up after 
the Mazzinian pattern ; the Liberals and revolutioniste of 
the Continent felt that their cause was international, and 
in their affliction they fraternized. Ko one oould draw 
■0 iaii and leasonable a Utopia for them as Mawini 
> Uairiw, I, su-a& 
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drew; no one ecmld to fire them with a sense of duly, 
with hope, with energy. He became the mainspring of 
the whole machine — truly an infernal machine to the 
antocrati — ol European conspiracy. The redemption 
of Italy was always his nearest aim, but his generous 
prineijde reached out orer othelr nations, for in ^ world 
that he prophesied eyery people must be free. 

Proscribed in Piedmont, expelled from Switzerland, 
denied lodging in France, he took refuge in London, there 
to direct, amid poTerty and heartache, the whole vast 
scheme of plots. His bread he earned by writing critical 
and literaiy essays for the English reriews, — he quickly 
mastered the English language so as to use it with remark- 
able rigor, — and all his leisure he dcToted to the prepa- 
ration ol political tracts, and to correspondence with 
numberless confederates. He watched the symptoms of 
CYery part of Italy; he studied the m^> and laid out 
campaigns; he shipped arms and munition to yarious 
points; he indited proclamations, concerted signals, en- 
rolled volunteers, instigated, encouraged, and counseled. 
He was the consulting physician for all the revolutionary 
practitioners of Europe. Those who were not his parti- 
sans disparaged hb influence, asserting that he was only 
a man of words; but the best proof of his' power lies in 
the anxiety he caused monarchs and cabinets, 'and in the 
precautions they took to guard against him. Their spies 
Inriced in his shadow; they even indu c ed the British 
postmaster-general to open his letters, — a baseness 
which prevents the name of Ghraham from being forgotten; 
ihey sow6d reports reeking with terrible insinuations 
against his character and methods; they bade their sub- 
jects to abhor him as a diabolical incendiary who wished 
to upset throMe and altars, and who, in the anarchy that 
would ensue, would let loose his red-handed followers to 
lavish and plunder. Mswini denied the oharge that he 
anmvvid or eondoned rtJitiflal assassination* altfiwifli he 
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admitted that he had given money and a dagger to a 
young fanatic, Galleuga, who had vowed to kill Charles 
Albert.' In friendly intercourse he was so gentle, so 
unselfish, so insistent in matters spiritual, that the few 
persons who knew him well could not believe that lie 
would descend to criminal TnotJinHa in order to compasa 
hiB reforms, which were ea oral. 

Mazzini and Mettemich \ ly twenty years they 

were the antipodes of Euro itics. One, in his 

London garret, poor, despia> lomitable and sleep* 

less, sending his influence 3 trio current throu^ 

all barriers to revivify the bei taly and of liberal 

Europe; the other ia bis Vienna se, haughty, famotxs, 

equally alert and cunning, witb ail material and hierarch- 
ical powers to aid him, shedding over Italy and over Eu- 
rope his upaa-doctrines of torpor and decay I Barely, in- 
deed, has a period rich in contrasts seen its antagonistdo 
extremes made flesh in two such men. Then, as so 
often before in human history, the Champion of the Past, 
— arrogant, materialist, and self-satisfied, but waning — 
had a palace to his dwelling, while the Apostle of the Fo- 
tore fotud only a cheap lodging and aa exile's weloome 
in a foreign land. 

■ OaU*^% m, 888-«i Hui^ [, Ul-tA. 



CHAPTER n. 

A DIOADB or OOHTRADIOTIOIia, 183S-U. 

CompnucT had now iti leader, ita politioal and moral 
prinoiplea, and ita definite aim. No member of Yooog 
Italy oonld plead ignoranoe of the oaoie to whiali he waa 
pledged i and there dropped upon bim from time to time 
nempapen and traeta full of btare word* and ethioal 
eoonael, emanating from Manini. But Young Italy, 
which was to hare been the Met of the People, failed to 
•tir the oloddiih peanntry and the lowert oloH of towna< 
men; nuwter-artiaana and profesuonal men, and eepe* 
oiallj enthuuaitio atodenta, were the reeroita it attracted. 
Conapiraoy had ita head, — bat where? In London, far 
remored from ito membere. Hie diatanoe between them 
waa too great, it opened too broad a field for delajra and 
minmderttandinga. Young Italy might make oonverta 
■0 rapidly aa to alarm the Italian gonrnmenta and to 
oaoae Mettemiob to aet etnea on Maixini ; but ,it oonld not 
overoonw that fatal remoteneea between the bead and the 



Aatoorac^, for ita part, was waldcg np to the unpleaa* 
ant oonvietion that it had a permaoent evil to contend 
with. After Waterloo, it had tbought that a few yean 
of ngilanee and energy woold rafBoe to exterminate the 
last offehoota of Idberaliam. Tlie FVenoh Rerolntion had 
iailed; Nqioleon had been beaten ; what more irw needed 
than that the Old IU«ime ■hoold diligentiy weed o«t the 
taiea that had been aown between 1789 and 1816 r Onoe 
dear the garden, and the old-faehioned pla&to would grow 
BBdiitutMd. But after fifteen yean of ii 
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and trimming, the tan» still flourisbcd; and now Auto- J 
cracy begun to realize that it was pitted against an inv 
ible Sower, from whose hand new seeds fell aa fast at 
destroyed the old. The "three glorious days of July," anil i 
the Bubsequeut revolutions, tuught the autocrats that tho ' 
state of Biego and political quoruutiue, which they had 
adopted as extraordinary against what tiusf j 

believed would l>e a passinu , must bo perpetu- ] 

ally maintained; (or the dangi hronio, and it con- 

stantly increased. Not a few it men, but a Great 

Thought was their adversary ; t ought was Liberty, 

and under the guise of a desire, 1, or a duty, it kept 

the nations restless and their op] re anxious. 

In a goveramciit where the p has rcprescntatirea 

to express its will and frame its laws, tlto personalis of 
the sovereign is usually of secondary importanoe; but 
in an autocracy, the ehar.icter of tlie sovereign determines 
not only the administration but also the social life of the 
people, to a degree that seems exorbitant if we reflect 
on the qualifications of most monarchs. And a nation 
proves that it deserves the curse of despotism, by the 
significance it attaches to every gesture and whim of its 
ruler. It judges, as the world in general judges, by 
dothea and externals: a trifling condesRensiou, a gra- 
oious bow, a smile from its ruler, suffice for it to break 
out in acclamations, — as if Nero himself never smiled I 
A tyrannized people, living in the dread of conditions 
worse than the present, learns by instinct to flatter, and 
is an easy prey to flatteiy. After many deceptions, it 
looks forward to the advent of the present tyrant's suc- 
cessor. The new king may have new ideas; the change 
warrants hope, and hope utters itself in rejoicings. It 
happened that new rulers came to the throne in Naples, 
Kome, and Piedmont, just at the time of the revolution of 
1881; and aa usual, Liberals and Reactionists speculated 
M to the effect these unknown quantities would produce. 
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Of tha three, Ferdinand II, who niooeeded to the crown 
(rf Naples, Norember 8, 18S0, excited the greatest enthn- 
aiann. His father, FrwKis, had been bo detestable 
that eveij one was giad to be rid of him, and no one be- 
lieved that his infamous traits oould reappear in his sno- 
oeisor. Bat Ferdinand aionsed more than this negadve 
sentiment in his subjects ; he had positire truts that oom- 
nended him to them and justified their joyful expecta- 
tions. He was young and soldierly; he seemed energetio 
and good-natured, and he was not charged with debanoh* 
ery. He doaoaed the palace of the rile oreaturea of both 
saxea who had pandered to hia father's evil desires; be ' 
^i"iiitwil Va^ioa and the ohambermud De Simone; be 
swept ont the courtiers and the pet parrots; he aboliabed 
the spendthrift hnnting-estabUabment. When be talked 
&Tombly of amnesty for politieal offenders, and aotnally 
allowed bis aoldien to wear moustaches, — thoae embletns 
of Carbonarism, — the Liberals grew confident; when be 
ent down the appropriations for the oivil list, and did 
away with the poU-tax, eulogists oould not restrain their 
odea of thanksgiving. In verse and prose they landed 
"the new Titus," whom heaven, in ita mercy, bad vouob- 
aafed to them.1 

Ferdinand propitiated the Sioiliaus by sending bis 
brother, the Coont of Syracuse, to rule over them. He 
aoamed determined also to be his own Boaster in his rela- 
tims abroad. Louis Philippe, hia Idnsman, wrote and 
ooonaeled him to oonf orm to the spirit of the times, by 
taking the July monarchy, on wboee friendship ha oould 
idy, as a model; the Emperor of Austria urged bim to 
make no eonoes si ona, bat to imitate hia bther and grand- 
father in following Austria's guidance. To Louis Phi- 
lippe Ferdinand replied that his subjects did not need 
maabeoopefortboa{^t,asbe intended to think for them; 
to Aa ^mfmat ha expressed gntitade for the prcffan 
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of friendship, but declared that he did not intend to be 
under obligations to foreign amis? ' These rarioas acts 
and promises made the young King so popular during tha 
first months of his reign that even the conspirators de- 
bated whether they could not persuade him to become tlie 
champion of the Liberal olause. He was ambitious, 
therefore let him join them — ' ~'- *he crown of Italy for 
himself. But Ferdinand le temptation, saying 

that, were be to be succesi iiould not know what 

to do with the Pope."* and warier Liberals 

looked on skeptically durin{ and's honeymoon of 

popularity. "A Liberal Be i as unthinkable as » 

stripeless tiger : let us wait, they mused, or whis- 

pered to each other. It is v remember, however, 

that this Ferdinand, who became in later years an abomi- 
nation to the civilized world, was hailed at the outset as a 
patriotic, justice -loving prince. 

His true character soon began to reveal itself. He was 
not in the least a reformer; he cared nothing for the 
welfare of his people, and all his measures were aimed 
at increasing bis authority irrespective of their wishes. 
His somewhat haughty attitude towards France and Aus- 
tria was not inspired by a sense of dignity, but by wilful- 
ness. He was bent on making a show in the world. So 
he remodeled his army, and, when not too lazy, — indo- 
lence being one of his ruling traits, ^ he conducted the 
military drills with a mock-martial strictness. He ap- 
pointed six 1ieutenant>generals, thirty brigadiers, and 
fourteen field^marshals, whose uniforms doubtless enliv- 
ened the dress -parades.* As a tribute to the Jesuits, he 
created the memory of Ignatius Loyola a field-marshal, 
and paid over to them the salary appertaining to that 
rank.* The parasites who had defiled his father's admln- 
> Sattombriai : Koonfoiut (NaplM, 1890), L, 42. 

* Nboo. 3a 

* Pog^ ii, 131. 

* Phthb: £tw./liw<bib'*«fa«iMMJia/w(FHk,lS5T),41ft 
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istzatioa he replaced by otben aoaroelj lew dugrmoefoL 
Delcamtto, the ranegide Carbonaro who hail destroyed 
the town of Boeoo and aignalixed himself by aimilar bar* 
beritiei in 1628, waa i^pointed Mituster of Police, a 
pontion from which he Kon roae to be the King's chief 
adnaer. With Moniignor Code, the auaonqnilona royal 
oonfeasor, Delcarretto competed for the entire mastery of 
Fefdiuand's aotiona; and now one, now the other, gained 
the aaoendant by flatteiy or craft. Santangelo, Miniater 
of the Interior, had the reputation of an embenler, but 
the King, instead of iuveatigating the ehaige, laughed at 
it.* Cwraption was in every department Places were 
boof^t and aoid,- — Delcanetto nominated his ten-yeai^ 
old son to be treasurer of the bank of disooont with a 
■alary of six tboniaad ducats;* every one, from the min* 
isters down to the turnkeys in the priaoo, took bribes 
or levied blaokmail. The financial reforms proved illn* 
■oiy, — aa, for instance, the abolition of the grist-tax, for 
whieh another impost was substitnted. The King's eoon> 
amy was soon seen to spring from avarioe. 

In his private life, Ferdinand had only one virtue, — 
he was not profligate. Dliterate, he had a certain shallow 
wit that stood him in the stead of education. At times 
he affected great solicitude for pablio morals: thus he 
deeieed that the ballet-dancers at the theatre of San 
Carlo shonld wear green tights, on the ground that that 
color would least excite the animal passions of tlie male 
spectators; and he ordered public prostitutes to be ex- 
pelled from the c^tal, but winked when they bribed the 
pc^oe not .to molest them.* In temper he was jovial or 
■orly;. in manners a boor. He used to amnse >i™—lf by 
caning a diamberlain's l^s and seeing him hop about in 
agony; ao his royal father had had the pleasant habit iii 
dropping hot wax from a eandle on the noee of one of hia 
eoBTtien, and lan^ung at the blister he raised. Onoe 
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that of the Butcber of Modena liitnaclf 
Genoa, Alessandria, and smaller towi 
passed from torture to torture, to end 
in the galleys. Some were enticed to 
shown the counterfeit confessions of tbei 
were imprisoned with spies, to whom 
confided their secret; some were shaker, 
or drugs, till their reason tottered and ti 
deserted them ; some were terrified by g 
sounds, uttered night after night in the 
prison ; some heard shots fired beneat 
and supposed that their friends had bee 
werfi imi>ortuned by the prayers of tbei 
and children. One youth, James Rui 
his resolution was weakening under the 
and drew:ling lest he might betray his a> 
piece of sheet-iron from the door of his 
on the stone floor, and cut his throat. 
Vochieri, having resisted all terrors ai 
led out to be shot, his executioners tal 
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WIS ft Bpur. lutmd of abandoning Um expeditioii 
■gunst SsTOf I be worked with might and mun to hvrrf 
ft on. His oonntiTmen at home had troated in the ooiip- 
aration of Young Italy ; diej had been ■urpriaed and pon- 
iibed ; they moat not be deserted. Matnni oonnted apon 
the wrath which tbs recent oroelty of the government had 
stirred np; be felt bound to rush to the rescue of the 
prisonen, and he saw in Charles Albert's redoubled tyt- 
anny a stronger reason for action. He accordingly col- 
lected leomits from among his fellow-exiles, — Italians, 
Poles, Germans, and Magyars, — and expected ud from 
the French Bepnblicans. But his nondescript forces, 
which one chronicler estimated at a thousand, must hare 
a soldier at tbeir bead, and the ery being for Bamorino, 
that general, bom at Nice, but recently oonspicoous in 
the Polish revolution, agreed to take oonunand of them. 
^"""V while lacking confidence in him, deferred to the 
popular will, and gave him for^ thousand francs with 
which to go to Paris and bay the necessary arms. The 
attack oo Savoy was to be made at the end of October, 
1838, bat, a little before the appointed day, Ramorino 
seot word that be needed another mpnth's preparation; 
when that el^ieed, be asked for a further postponemenL 
Finally, as January, 1834, was closing, Mazzini, who 
suspected that the general was using the revolutionaiy 
funds at the gaming-table, sent bim notice that the blow 
mast be struck at once, for the recruits collected at 0«* 
aeva wen growing disheartened, the funds were nearly 
exhausted, and it was evident that both the Swiss and 
the Fkench government had knowledga of tbeir designs. 
Bamorino therefore quitted Fteis, and, still protesting 
that it was folly to open the campaign with an ill-equipped 
foroa, he took coBamand of one colnmii, in wbioh wera 
fifty Italians and twice as many Polea, that was to enter 
Savoy by way of rtiiiMiiiisssn A seoood oolnmn had o^ 
im» to push on fnm Nyoo; a third, startug Inm Ly* 




added horrors to many places; Thucydidea saj» thatl 
the Peloponnesians were suppoited to liave poisoned th« I 
Athenian cistorns in the plague of B. C. 430; ' Mtuuonl 1 
describes the popular fuiy against the alleged oHointer* 1 
at Milan, in 1630;" at Naples, in 1836-7, the long infamy ^ 
of the Bourbon rule gave plausibility to the assertion 1 
that tlie King's ministers were caoable even of this crime. 
Ferdinand, to allay the exi , went to a baker's 

shop and ate bread, but the i i was not dissipated; 

and only when cold weather a ire the ravages of the 

disease stayed. 

In the ensuing spring, 18t epidemic broke oat 

with fiercer violence. Ever^ helped to widen ita 

track. The minds of die Neap i were already terror- 

stricken; their bodies were ill-ted; they were housed in 
squalor; their streets were filthy. This time, 13,800 
victims died in Naples alone within less than five months. 
The cholera swept on through the Abruzzt and Calabria, 
and passed into Sicily. Whoever could, fled; but flight 
was beyond the means of the masses, who remaned to 
tremble and die. Husbands, mothers, sons, when the 
disease smote one of their number, forgetting their duty, 
their affection, and all but their terror, bid themselves. 
Sometimes all the members of a household were stricken 
together, and died with none to tend them, until the 
stench from their corpses warned the neighbors to come 
and bury them. Great ditches had to be dug, into which 
the tumbrils dumped their load of bodies, upon which 
quicklime was shoveled. The ordinary course of busi* 
ness was interrupted and the necessaries of life became 
scarce; priests no longer performed the last offices over 
the dying or chanted masses for the' dead. The silence 
was at times horrible, but more horrible were the shrieks 
of the pestilence -stricken, and the thad of some corpse 
flung from an upper window to the pavement for the 
* TkMjdida*, U, 48. * I Pnrnmi l^eii, shqa. SI, 22. 
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drew; no one could lo fire them with a sense of duty, 
with hope, with energy. He became the mainspring of 
the whole machine — truly an infernal machine to the 
autocrats — of European conspiracy. The redemption 
of Italy was always his nearest aim, but his generous 
prineijde reached out OTer otheV nations, for in the world 
that he prophesied eyery people must be free. 

Proscribed in Piedmont, expelled from Switzerland, 
denied lodging in France, he took refuge in London, there 
to direct, amid poTerty and heartache, the whole vast 
scheme of plots. Hb bread he earned by writing critical 
and literaiy essays for the English reriews, — he quickly 
mastered the English language so as to use it with remark* 
aUe rigor, —and all his leisure he deyoted to the prepa- 
ration ol political tracts, and to correspondence with 
numberless confederates. He watched the symptoms of 
eyery part of Italy; he studied the map and laid out 
campaigns; he shipped arms and munition to various 
points; he indited proclamations, concerted signals, en* 
rolled volunteers, instigated, encouraged, and counseled. 
He was the consulting physician for all the revolutionary 
practitioners of Europe. Those who were not his parti- 
sans disparaged his influence, asserting that he was only 
a man of words; but the best proof of his' power lies in 
the anxiety he caused monarchs and cabinets, 'and in the 
precautions they took to guard against him. Their spies 
lurked in his shadow; tiiey even indu c ed the British 
postmaster-general to open his letters, — a b as en ess 
which prevents the name of Ghraham from being forgotten; 
tiiey sow6d reports reeking with terrible insinuations 
agiinst his character and methods; they bade their sub- 
jects to abhor him as a diabolical incendiary who wished 
to upset throMS and altars, and who, in the anaiohy that 
would entoe, would let loose his red-handed followers to 
lavish and plunder. Mswini denied the charge that he 
apfwfdl or eondoned politieal assassination, although he 
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But in Sicily, where the hatred of th< 
desire for dome Rule needed at any ti 
flame up ia rebellion, the agitators k 
dangerous conflagration. Syraeuse revi 
its indepeudence ; Catania shouted for 
and then, reaction having set in, the 11 
Palermo was in a ferment ( every disti 
fear of ]>eBtilence and the alarms of < 
foree of the agitation bad almoHt spent 
nand, who was not a king to let part 
from him without his striving to retail 
era to Delcarretto to reduce the isla: 
Delcarretto's strength lay in punishing 
to conciliate, to make allowance for e 
under the frenzy caused by the pest, 
tiona as these moved him not. Withi 
terrified the islanders into docility. Hi 
were condemned to the galleys and ] 
doubt, deservedly, but aa there was n 
could be only guesswork in assigning 1 



CHAFTEBn. 

A DICADB or OOMTRADICnom, 1888-48. 

CoKSPnuCT bad now its leaderi its poliUoal and moral 
principlea, and its definite aim. No member of Young 
Italy could plead ignorance of tbe cause to wbiob be was 
pledged: and ibere dropped upon bim from time to time 
newspapers and tracts full of braye words and etbical 
counsel, emanating from Massini. But Young Italy, 
wbiob was to bare been tbe sect of tbe People, failed to 
stir tbe doddisb peasantry and tbe lowest class of towns* 
men; master-artisans and professional men, and espe- 
cially entbusiastic students, were tbe recruits it attracted. 
Conspiracy bad its bead, — but wbere ? In London, far 
removed from its members. Tbe distance between tbem 
was too great, it opened too broad a field for delays and 
misunderstandings. Young Italy migbt make converts 
so rapidly as to alarm tbe Italian governments and to 
cause Mettemicb to set spies on Massini ; but, it could not 
overcome tbat fatal remoteness between tbe bead and tbe 
members. 

Autocraqr, for its part, was waking up to tbe unpleas- 
ant conviction tbat it bad a permanent evil to contend 
witb. After Waterloo, it bad tbougbt tbat a few years 
of vigilance and energy would suffice to exterminate tbe 
last o£bboots of Liberalism. Tbe Frencb Bevolution had 
failed; Napoleon bad been beaten; wbat more was needed 
iban tbat tbe Old lUgime sbould diligently weed out tbe 
tares tbat bad been sown between 1789 and 1816? Once 
dear tbe garden, and tbe old*fasbiooed plants would grow 
nadistarbed. Bui after fifteen jsan of incessant weeding 
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Of tb« three, Ferdinand II, who snooeeded to the eioini 
(tf Nftplet, Norember 8, 1880, excited the greateat enthu- 
num. His father, Franoii, had been so detestable 
that ereij one waa glad to be rid of him, and no one be* 
liered that hi* in&moiu trait* oould reappear in hia mo* 
{setaor. Bat Ferdinand aronaed more than thia n^ative 
MotinMnt in hia aubjeota ; he had poaitire traita that com* 
meoded him to them and joatifled their joyful expeota- 
tiona. He waa joaag and aoldierly; he aeemed anergetio 
and good-natured, and he waa not charged with debanoh- 
trj. He deanaed the pahue of the Tile oieatmea of both 
aezea who had pandered to hia fjatber'a evil desirea; ha ' 
diamiiaed Vaglioa and the ohambennaid De Simone i he 
iwept oat tiie ooartiert and the pet panota; he aboUabed 
the ^Mndthrift hnnttng-eatabliahment. When he talked 
faTonblj of anmeatj for political offenders, and aotoallj' 
allowed his aoldiers to wear moostaohea, — those emblems 
of Carbonariam, — the Liberals grew oonfident; when be 
eat down the appropriationa for the civil list, and did 
aws7 with the poll-tax, ealogiata oonld not restrain their 
odes (rf thanksgiving. In versa and prose they landed 
**tbe new Titos," whom heaven, in its mBi%tj, had vouch* 
safedto them.* 

Ferdinand propitiated the Sicilians by sending his 
hrotlier, the Connt of Syracuse, to rale over thein. He 
see me d determined also to be hia own maater in hia rela* 
tioma abroad. Lonia Philippe, hia kiaaman, wrote and 
oonnaeled him to conform to the spirit <rf the timee, by 
taking the July monarchy, on whose friendship he ooald 
nly, as a model ; the Emperor of Aostria urged him to 
make no oonoeanons, but to imitate his father and grand* 
&ther in following Austria's guidance. To I^oota Phi* 
lippa Ferdinand reidied that hia sabjeota did not need 
mneh soope for tboi^t, aa ha intended to think for them t 
to the Enperor ha ex pteaa e d gratitode for thepvofisfa 
bir(liiphi,UM»,I-iL 
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feudal Past the basis of European order since 1816? 
Mettemich, however, was nerer a skve to eonsistenqy, 
and while he propped up Gregory in Rome, and urged 
him to deal boldly with other rulers, he gave no scope to 
Fitpal interference in the Austrian Empire. 

Thus in the States of the Church as in the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, there were a thousand reasons why 
subjects should conspire, none why they should submit. 
But in view of the holy office which the Roman sovereign 
arrogated, —^ in view of his being the recognised repre- 
sentative of C!hrist, the corruption^ the injustice, the 
eruelty, the deceitfulness of his government seemed far 
more shocking than similar crimes against civilisation 
committed by the Bourbon barbarians at Naples. Greg- 
ory's reign was so hated that all parties, except the 
ooterie of bigots who squatted round the Pupal thronct 
felt that it oouU not h>ng endure; in the Legations, a 
sect called the "^Ferdinandea** actually plotted in behalf 
of annexation to Austria. 

The third of the new rulers was Charles Albert. For 
ten years, except during the brief Spanish campaign, he 
had lived in retirement, cursed by the Liberals as a 
traitor, and distrusted by the Reactionists as a would-be 
Liberal, because of his ambiguous course in the revolu- 
tion of 1821. His accession was a moment of suspense 
for both Actions. The Liberals hoped, and the others 
learedt that, being now king and his own master, he 
would dare to retrieve his former hvlt; but he satisfied 
neither. He talked of reform, but he kept the ministers 
of Chariite Felix, — men to whom change meant chaos. 
His amnesty extended only to a batch of common crim* 
inals, — no political prisoner nor exile was benefited by 
it. He established a Council which, having only a eon* 
soltative power, was a mere echo of the ministry. And 
yet the Reactionists were constantly afraid that he would 
slq^ aw^y from than* nntQ the political tnrmoa ol 1888 
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gave them a chance to implicate bim in tlie bloody work 
of repression. Then they thought that they had opened 
an abyss between Charles Albert and the Liberals which 
neither would try to brid^. Erelong, it appeared, how- 
ever, that altliough he had rigid notions of kingship, he 
took no ogreish delight in blood. He was Bt«m, bat not 
cruel. 

The Italians, in and out lont, who had oome to 

believe that their country'i >n might be achieved 

through the House of Savoy at incensed by Charles 

Albert's apparent Burrendei ■ Tian influence. Tbey 

knew nothing of the secret pi extorted from him in 

1824, that he would not oh<> le fundamental char- 

acter of the government. rst object was to be 

master at home, and as his eonh|tiring subjects would 
have thwarted him in that, he naturally leaned upon 
Austria as the Power which excelled in the art of crush- 
ing conspiracies. And yet those who were deepest in bis 
confidence perceived that he chafed at dependence, and 
that hia heart was thoroughly Italian. He devoted him- 
self to the reorganization of the Piedmontese army, which 
had been neglected by his predecessor, and little Pied- 
mont again wore the aspect of a military kingdom. His 
court was stiff and formal ; all ease strangled by strict 
rules of etiquette, and all movements governed by a disci- 
pline as mechanical as that which prevailed in the bar- 
racks and on the parade-ground. Soldiers and priests 
seemed to be numerically in the majoriQr, as they were in 
influence. Charles Albert became morbidly religious, — 
he abstained from all but the simplest food, he wore a 
hair-shirt, he kept long fasts, he spent much time in pious 
meditation, — and the wily minions of the Church, by 
flattery or intimidation, played upon this morbid ten- 
dency. Jesuits controlled education and glided into every 
walk of life. Monasteries were crowded with laxy monks ; 
oonventa swarmed with nans. The bUck frock and 
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•hofel-Iuit of the priest, the brown garb of the friar, the 
ttarcbed hood or mouming veil of the sister, were met at 
ereiy torn. To show his devotion to Mother Church, 
Charles Albert agreed upon a concordat with the Pope, 
and requested that a Papal nuncio should reside at Turin; 
and the Pope encouraged the King in his piety by canon- 
iiing several by-gone members of the House of Savoy. 

To the psychologist, few royal characters of modem 
times offer so many interesting perplexities as this soldier- 
hermit of Hedmont. Like Hamlet, he continually made 
resolves, only to flinch when the moment came to execute 
them. He was the victim of after - thoughts which 
checked action; and his monkish asceticism aggravated 
that nervous-gastric temperament of his which kept his 
will in a flutter of irresolution. Hu sudden changes 
were due not, as his enemies charged, to insincerity, but 
to a diseased volition. In a moment of high spirits, he 
excited great hopes, which he assuredly meant to fulfil; 
then came the reaction, the chill, when the thing he had 
promised looked bbudc and impossible; and he remained 
inert. Men called him ""King ShiUy-Shally," ""King 
See-Saw,*' fuid they even attributed his vacillation to wil- 
ful treacheiy; but I find no more proof that he ever de- 
liberately played &lse, than that he pUyed the part of 
waverer for seventeen years in order to veiT his patriotic 
designs from Austria. He himself felt the burden of his 
contradietory nature: ^Am I not indeed an incomprehen- 
sible man? " he said to one whom he trusted. This sense 
of mysteiy, of being accompanied and opposed by a spe- 
cial, inscmtaUe Fkte, was at all times present to him, 
and often inspired in him a foreboding of &ilure. And 
his ootward conditions corresponded in their antagonism 
to the conflicts in his souL ^I live between the dagger 
of the Cbrbonari and the chocolate of the Jesuits," — in 
that phrase he aooorately described his positi<m. But 
thsn seems rsasoa to believe that when the Jesuits dis- 
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ooTsred that they oould do their will with him by appeal- 
ing to hiB piety, he ran no further risk of their poison, 
although it has been hinted that at their instigation hia 
physicians gave him drugs to keep him in a chronic morbid 
state. To the public, he seemed a man of great reserve 
and self-control : he was very tall, and dignified almost to 
haughtiness in his carriage; his countenance was serious, 
and not easily rousea b ; but despite this im- 

perturbability, there w: charm tn his manner 

that left an impression ince and candor upon 

anyone who spoke with hi 

In contrast with this li rould and would not," 

was his chief ministei la Margarita, a man 

more Royalist than his un joaut Solaro had no 

doubts Dor hesitations; he beiiev in the divine right of 
monarchy, and his endeavor was to maintain undipped 
the prerogativcft of the Crown. To administer strictly 
the strict paternal government, to concede nothing to 
popular demands, to have it understood that whatever 
reforms were granted were due to the bounty and wisdom 
of the Sovereign and not to a recognition of the right o£ 
his subjects to ask for them, — these were the guiding 
principles of Count Solaro's life ; and from bis uncompro- 
mising, self-assured nature, Charles Albert's reign got 
its fixed hue and its uniformity. Other ministers there 
were, like Villamarina, who favored a wider liberty, and 
occasionally they almost persuaded the King to their 
views; but when he talked with his Foreign Secretary, 
the latter, who always bad the last word, prevailed. In 
many respects Piedmont improved during this decade, 
in spite of the prohibition of political discussion, and in 
spite of the ubiquitous and domineering ecclesiastics. A 
uniform Civil Code was promulgated; in Sardinia, the 

' Fv ClwriM Albert m* Buongard da CotU; PrcUgm iTmi Bigm 
(Ruk, IBSg); C^pallitti; Curb Aibtru (Bona, 1891); Bioffuio, Gk 
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feudal system was abolished ; commeroe and industry re- 
Tived; the King patronised the fine arts, and wished to 
make Turin a centre of culture. He was among the first 
Italian princes to discern the importance and to encourage 
the construction of railways; he likewise favored infant 
asylums and other charititble institutions, and set the 
fiMhion in humane work* But since he could overrule the 
law by his arbitrary decree, the new code proved less ben- 
eficial than it should have proved; and in the adminis- 
stration of justice, where political offenders were involved, 
there was but slight regard either for equity or for law. 
Religious intolerance showed itself in the government's 
dealing with the Waldenses, who were forbidden to attend 
Protestant colleges or even to remove from the now over- 
populated vaUeys which had been for centuries the scene 
of their persecution. 

In his foreign relations Charles Albert preserved 
friendliness towards Austria; not because he was unmind- 
ful of the hereditary ambition of his House, — an ambi- 
tion which Austria's occupation of Northern Italy kept 
at bay, — but because he saw no present chance of ex- 
pelling the Austrians, and because he recognised them as 
the conquerors of revolution. Nevertheless, on one occa- 
sion, at least, he was on the point of looking westward for 
an ally. In 1840 the Oriental Question stirred up so 
much diplomatic wrath that a general war seemed immi- 
nent. France, isolated through the blunders of her Cab- 
inet, sought a league with I^edmont, holding out the 
prospect of the acquisition of Lombardy, should the 
Franco^Piedmontese army defeat the Austrians, and pre- 
dicting that the Italians would rise in mass and fight for 
their independence as soon as the first French column 
appeared on Mont Cenis. Austria, on the 4>ther hand, 
r ep r ese n t e d to Charles Albert the danger of conniving 
wUh the revolutionaiy elements in Italy, and the improb* 
MUkf id the FrsBoh bsiiy a matoh for the other Poweft. 







exertions of the same diplomati 
alarm, and so Italians were spared 
tlie only native ruler in Italy sen 
inveterate oppressor.' 

Of the three rulers whose perst 
tion I have thus sketched, the 
regard only Charles Albert as a 
their redemption. From the P 
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King's resolve. Like night-weaiy watobers, they lisiled 
the first dim streak as a promise of day. 

In Lombardyand Venetia the conditions of the natives 
remained almost unchanged, although at the death of 
Emperor Francis (1885) and the accession of Ferdinand 
they indnlged in flowery hopes, which the Austrian gov- 
emment stimulated by festivities and pomp, as well as by 
releasing some of the Spielberg prisoners, who were for- 
bidden, however, to return to their homes. Mettemich's 
policy of encouraging the nobles and rich bourgeoisie in 
a life of dissipation was persevered in, and caused Ital- 
ians of sterner morals to deplore the consequent sapping 
of vigor and integrity. Nevertheless, Austria's conduct 
towards her bondsmen, in all except political matters, 
contrasted fiivorably with that of every other Italiai^ ruler 
except the Ghrand Duke of Tuscany, and thereby deceived 
foreigners who traveled through Lombardy and Venetia 
into supposing that it was just and salutary. The Duke 
of Modena, who employed Canosa as his chief agent, 
held his little duchy petrified; that, at least, he could do, 
having been forced to abandon his dream of wider tyr- 
anny. Modena became the oracle of reaction, and Frau- 
ds, through his newspaper. La Voce deUa VeriitLt was 
the mouthpiece of the orade, muttering warnings against 
Liberalism and suggesting heroic remedies for the pdit- 
ioal disease which threatened European autocraqr.^ It 
was his doctrine that, in a well-regulated government, the 
hangman should be the prime minister. 

For the liberals, Tuscany alone was an oasb amid the 
desert. Leopold's government was paternal, but mildly 
paternal, aoonding to the standard of his minister. Foe- 
•oinbfoni, who believed that snbjeoto can best be diverted 
from pol it ieal agitation when they are allowed to porsoe 
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that period; but it is our object to know what the Ital- 
ians regarded as intolerable grieYanoes, for those griev- 
ances caused the straggle for independence, and thej 
could not be ofEset nor soothed by measures compatible 
with autocratic government. An historian might with 
truth dedare that the American Colonists enjoyed in 
1776 a large number of benefits from British rule; but 
he would not accurately portray the condition of the 
Colonists unless he stated that all those beneflte could not 
compensate for the lack of representation. Nothing but 
that would satisfy the Americans, and it was idle for 
Britain to expect gratitude from them for fovors which 
they spumed. The Italians, likewise, had reached a point 
where only independence could appease them; and this 
they craved, not merely as the realisation of a fair dream, 
but as an escape from the tormente and iniquities they 
had to endure from their worst masters, and the enervat- 
ing restrictions from their best. 

Among the significant resulte of this decade of diverse 
tendencies were the formation of a copyright league by 
aU the Italian States except Naples, the negotiation of a 
customs-union, and the esteblishment, at the suggestion 
of Prince Charles Bonaparte, of an Italian Scientific 
Congress, which held ite first session at Pisa in 1889. 
The annual gathering of several hundred Italian men of 
science helped to quicken the national feeling. After 
^sa, Turin was chosen as the meeting-place; then Flor- 
ence, Padua, Lucca, and Naples in turn. The Pope alone 
refused to let the Congress assemble in his territoiy, and 
forbade any of hb subjecto to attend it elsewhere. His 
l(een nosteili scented Jacobinism and revolution; his 
Piiqwl instinct recoiled from those devotees of Reason and 
Knowledge as from a brood of scorinons. 

From the world outside Italy received no material en- 
oouragement during these years. Osar IRcholas was 
Icagned with Austria; Phissiastill took instmotaoiis from 
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Vienna; France Lad a Constitution with which Louis 
Philippe played battledore and shuttlecock, but bo badly 
that Europe laughed and his subjects hissed at him. 
Only in England was Liberalism triumphant, and since 
1832, when the English envoy, Seymour, had declined to 
guarantee the temporal sovereign^ of the Pope, Eng- 
land's sympathy was in the main on the side of the 
oppressed Italians ; but sympathy iinseconded by official 
support brought them no improvement. The exiles plot- 
ted and chafed. Mazzini from London discharged Young 
Italy's shafts. The revolutionary committees in Paris 
deliberated; refugees perched along the Swiss {rontieis 
and were ready at the first favorable signal to swoop 
down into Lombardy. It would be snperlluous to enu- 
merate the abortive plans and pricked bubbles of insur- 
rection, or to mention all the smaller sects, — such aa 
the Tyrannicides, the Demonolatri or Devil -worshipers, 
which existed or were alleg'ed to cxi.st; or to describe the 
guerrilla warfare which the Sanfedista and other parti- 
sans of Absolutism waged against them. It was a world 
in transition, — a time of cross-tides and contradictions. 
Despots like the Pope and the King of Naples were con- 
centrating, as in a sac of venom, all that made the Old 
Regime abhorred. Despots like Charles Albert and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, under the influence of the New 
• Spirit, were unconsciously veering from the Past and 
drifting away from the abyss. Only Mettemich was im- 
movable, deeming himself superior to wind or wave. 
You know his policy at any moment; that was the one 
fixture amid the eddies of change. Austria must pre- 
dominate in Italy, — that was his ruling idea. Not only 
did he keep shrewd diplomats at each of the little Courts 
and pension a horde of spies, but he also subsidized some 
member of each of the cabinets, — Lascareua at Turin, 
the Prince of Cassano at Naples, — not to speak of those 
cardinals who were his aervants in the Sacred College at 
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Borne. When an emergency aroee, lie employed still 
baser arts. In 1886, for instance, believing that his in- 
formation from Naples was incomplete, he dispatched his 
agent Smncker thither, and Smucker soon became the 
paramoor of the Queen -Dowager, a woman of loose 
morals, and learned through her the royal secrets, which 
he duly reported to the Chancellor.^ Greedy Austria's 
spoon was in every broth. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
had no heir, and he was informed that at his death Aus- 
tria would appropriate Tuscany; fortunately for his am- 
bition, however, his wife died, and he married another, 
who bore him a son.* Again, when it was rumored that 
Charles Louis of Lucca had turned Protestant, Metter- 
nioh proposed to disinherit him and to absorb Lucca; 
but Qiarles Louis gave sufficient proof of his ori^oAaxj 
to frustrate this scheme.* Jn spite of casual opposition, 
Mettemioh was still master in Italy, and he deoned him- 
self arbiter of Europe. He alone, among all the poli- 
tioians of the century, could have said, — as he did say 
to the Piedmontese minister in 1842, — ^I have the good 
lortone to f ores e e everything, to foretell everythbg, to 
bri^g a sound judgment to bear upoa the whole future.**^ 
Other self'Satisfled professors of stateoraft may have 
tfaoQi^ thb about themselvee, but modesty or a sense ol 
asps tnem xrom uwenng ii> 
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Meanwhile a similar oonfliot was in progress between 
the champions and opponents of religious orthodoxy. 
Catholicism and Protestantism were alike on the defen- 
sive ; for rationalists had everywhere proclaimed that the 
old creeds based on supematoralism had served their pur- 
pose, had ceased to be spiritual, and must forthwith be 
abandoned as inadequate to the soul*s true needs. Espe- 
cially did they assert this of Catholicism, whose medieval 
ceremonies and dogmas most offended an age which de- 
clared liberty of conscience to be every man*s right, and 
which was beginning to substitute historical comparison 
and criticism for blind faith and theological command in 
matters religious. But frugal Providence never throws 
away an institution which has not exhausted eveiy poten- 
tiality latent within it: and now there was a Catholic 
revivaL Sensitive minds looked again into Catholicism, 
and reported what they saw. Some of its apologists, like 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine, were sentimental, and 
painted with poetic fervor the sweet and admirable qual- 
ities of the venerable Church; some, like De Maistre, 
would yield nothing to her assailants, but restated boldly, 
in language that the time could understand, the prepos- 
terous dogmas on which she rested; some, like Lamennais 
and Laoordaire, assigning second rank to dogma, magni- 
fied ethics, and showed how she might be'the chief up- 
lifter of conduct; some, like Dollinger, with critical kn^e 
cut away the overgrowth of fungi and rank vines which 
choked her, and revealed the original Tree of Faith in its 
mmplicity; some, like Newman and his disciples, were 
drawn to her because they craved a religious authority 
upon which their bewildered souls might repose. 

This revival, to which historians have hitherto given 
less attention than its interest and importance as a gen- 
end religious movement merits, had its supporters in 
Italy also, and it might seem strange that the ablest of 
thoa wera rnitttaiilied to the hierafdqr* did we noi re- 
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member tHat for a. long tims past no vita 
had been uttered by pope, cardinal, or ; 
£rom laymen, and from Churchmen wbon 
suspected of heresy, that the impulse cai 
tholicism once more a dominant religioi 
the Julians. Rosmini (1797-1855), a pi 
erected a vast philosophical temple in wl 
the marriage of Scholastic Theology and 
physics, — a union of incompatibles froii 
ing concord could be predicted. But « 
the ultimate value of Rosmini's philosopb 
some of the elect of Ma countrymen of it 
forged for them weapons by which they e 
own doubts concerning the incomprehensi 
Catholicism. Manzoni was his lifelong f 
disciple, and Manzoni, as we saw, was a < 
Silvio Pellico, released from the Spielbe 
published his book, "My Prisons," whic 
the world of Austria's savage treatment 
fenders, and which also displayed Pellicc 
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joa?' they aaked of their ooontiTmeii. *He alone be- 
comes oorrapt who allows himself to be corrapted/ ** ^ 

Bat in Italy all questions were drawn into the orbit of 
politics, and presently, early in 1848, there appeared a 
bode, ^On the Moral and Civil Primaqr of the Italians,'* 
that was hailed by the Neo-Onelfs as their confession of 
&iih, and that surpassed in immediate inflnence any other 
pditioal work ever written in Italian. Its anther was 
Vincent Oioberti, who, banished from Piedmont in 1888, 
had spent his exile chiefly at Bmssels, earning his bread 
by teaching in a small college, and dcToting his leisure 
to the acquisition of multifarious knowledge and to the 
publication at nq[>id interrals of thick treatises on many 
subjects. He was a philosopher, a theologian, a social re* 
f onner, and above all a patriot. To fuse all his learning 
and eneigy into a work which should benefit his country, 
— that was his highest ideal, his constant desire, which 
he realiaed in Us book, ^On the Primacy.*' 

Beading that work now, after a lapse of fifty years, 
during which the jnoblems it discussed have been solved, 
and the generation it addressed has passed away, it re* 
quires an effort of the imagination to conjure back a 
frame of mind similar to that upon which Gioberti*s pro* 
liz rhetoric and vague suggestions feU with the majesty 
and splendor of Eternal Truth. As old love-letters read 
by a rtranger have no longer the glow, the enchantment^ 
whereby they once thrilled one heart, so there are epoch- 
making books from which a nation at a particular crisis 
e mtr a cts all the pith and juice, — say rather it literally 
dsvoors them, —and leaves only their rind for posterity. 
To this ckss Oioberti's "^ Primacy '' belongs; it is a relic 
ol great historic i nter e st , but unlike Demosthenes*s 
"^Orations,** or PkMcal*s ""Lotties Pkovindales,** or 
Barkers ""Befleetioos,^ it lacks those quaUties which 
insurt pennansnce ^«»^Mig the msttttrpieces of political 

a,6B^ 
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tboogbt. But this does not detract from its importanoe 
u a symptom and landmark, nor make it any less truly 
one of the most opportune books ever published. 

Even in choosing a tiUe, Gioberti showed his daring. 
At a time when the Italians were in bondage to natirs ojtd 
foreign tyrants, when they had not for centuries enjoyed 
sny gftnuine oivio life, when foreigners believed them to 
be debased and flaccid beyond hope of regeaeratioD, when 
their own moralists reproached and strangers taunted 
them, when to recall their glorious Past was to accuse 
their shameful Present, Gioberti boldly announced to 
them, like a Hebrew prophet to the Jews in their deca- 
dence, " Behold, ye are the chosen people I " He scoured 
the records of history, science, religion, literature, and 
art for facts to support his thesis, and when these failed, 
his vivid imagination supplied ready assumptions. Very 
plausibly did he show how the Pelas^ans, Etruso^uis, 
and Romans, and all the earlier races in Italy, had been 
agents in the hands of Providence to prepare for the 
coming of the modern Italians, — the consummate product 
of the "Hindo-Germanic" stock. Twice already had 
this chosen people held the primacy of the world : once 
politically, when the Roman Empire was supreme, and 
once religiously, through the Catholic Church ; and it 
still contained all the elements necessary to a third and 
greater supremacy. The forces were latent, not dead; 
the ground was fallow, and needed only to be tilled and 
planted. For Italy's inheritance of genius could not 
perish, though it might lie dormant, for more than one 
i;enention. The bed-rock of all civilization is religion; 
Italy possessed the Catholic religion, the only true one, 
aod she had, therefore, the indispensable comer-stone of 
ttvilixation. In the past, her greatness bad coincided 
vitli the union of Church and State ; she began to decline 
vbea the Ghibellines in politics and the Nominalists in 
I^MOphy sowed their errors among the Guelfa, who 
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were BealUts. To restore the Fitpaoy to its former 
eminenoe was, therefore, the lure and mmplest way of 
lifting the Itidians to their oommending place among the 
nations. 

But how was this to be done, in riew of the actual 
feebleness of the Papal goyemmant, and of the division 
of the Peninsohk among half-a-dosen pet^ soTereigns? 
Let the princes form a federation with the Pope as its 
president; then all might live peaoefolly together, like 
brothers under the care of an all-wise and a benign 
lather. The absolute authority by which those princes 
ruled was in itself advantageous to the scheme; for 
surely, five or six individuals could be brought more 
easily to consent to what their duty and interest advised, 
than could a majority of their subjects, if they were 
allowed to choose. The unification of Italy might indeed 
be a delightful ideal, but it was an abstraction, whereas 
the plan of federation was concrete, real, and above all 
feasible. 

is the germ of Gioberti*s ^Primacy,** its one 
and positive suggestion, wrapped about with dis- 
quisitions upon theology, history, and politics, from each 
of which he drew illustrations to confirm his position. 
Perhaps no other revolutionary treatise has so unrevolu* 
tionary , so meek and conciliatory an appearance as this. 
Tou might read it and never suspect that it was more 
than an extravagant eulogy on the veiy system and men 
that had degraded Italy, and kept hur dqpraded. For 
the ingenious Oioberti takes care always to praise in 
particulars and to condemn in generals. If , for instance, 
he speaks of the Jesuits, it is to commend their vigor 
and devotion, — in Ptoiguay; he does Qot attack the 
Jesuits by name for the evfls they cause in Italy; he 
merely deplores in general terms the pernicious ^ects 
tiiat spring from clerical intrigues and unscmpulonsness. 
A paii \y^ wttvJM the ideal moiiastieism as drsamed by 
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St. Benedict and St. Fraacb, only a] 
remark that should monks ever be la 
dissolute, they ought to be severely 
since absolute wickedness is as rare a 
berti finds traits in the nobility, the pi 
pie, and the princes that he can bone: 
rarely hazards concrete advice : rulers < 
subjects, and subjects their rulers; fn 
wholesome, but a liberal censorship is i 
these are specimens of his non-«ommitti 
against violent revolution and the fre' 
does he speak in censure; yet he has ki 
intentions. In short, the *' Primacy " ii 
that the ablest casuist in the Company < 
proud to say he wrote it; it was certun 
that the Jesuits immediately detected il 
and proceeded to assail Uioberti at a 
orthodox Catholics were rejoicing that 1 
BO valiant a champion. 

A significant parallel might be dra 
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hanh as to forbid his sabjects to read what was dearly a 
panegyric on himself? Wonld the Pope, whose temporal 
sovereignty was so eloquently defended? Would Charles 
Albert, who was hailed as the right arm of the patriotic 
oanse? Would Leopold, of whose mild paternal gov- 
ernment the ^Primacy** might be oonsidered a eulogy? 
Would Ferdinand of Naples, who was placated by Oio- 
berti*s rebuke to conspirators? Even the Austrian fron- 
tiersmen let the book pass into Liombardy and Venice, 
until officials with keener scent perceived that, like a rose 
sprinkled with poison, that fair-seeming volume concealed 
revolution among its leaves. Sut even where it was pro- 
hibited, the ^Primacy** was surreptitiously circulated; 
all educated Italians read it, discussed it, were thrilled 
by it, — the clerical class most of alL To haxe their 
manifest destiny pointed out in language so rich and so 
persuasive, to have obstacles so deftly smoothed away and 
the achievement of their desires described as so easy, to 
have their noble qualities trumpeted, and their delects 
hushed, made the book irresistible. Criticism might pick 
many flaws in the arguments and cite many misstatements 
of &ots; but Gioberti addressed the emotions and not the 
reason; he was a special pleader, skilled in every art by 
which a jury can be captivated. The very vagueness with 
which he suggested the means, the veiy 'clearness with 
which he affirmed that the end was attainable, disarmed 
opposition. Each reader, applying the eulogistic passages 
to himself and the general censures to his neighbor, ex* 
claimed, ^How wise and virtuous this Gioberti isl He 
agreer with me at almost eveiy point! ** 

Hie Neo-Guelfs, who had h^puk to turn their eyes 
towards the Papacy as the one power that might guide 
Italy to independence, quickly adopted Gioberti's ^Pri- 
macy** as their gospeL The Piedmontese, believing in 
the* high mission of their dynasty, likewise cherished it 
^titann it iustifled their seoiet hones. Mote than A^*^ 
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Balbo was Gioberti*s ooonterpart; he addressed the judg- 
ment rather than the emotions. ^This is eloquent,** you 
eTclaini, at the best of Gioberti*s outbursts; ^This is 
sensible,** you can say of Balbo*s work throughout. 
Gioberti had prudently refrained from taking up the 
question of Austria*s domination in Italy; only, by his 
Tery silence and by his dedication of the ^Primacy** to 
Pellico he gave a due to inference. Balbo, on the other 
hand, boldly announced that Italy*s most pressing need 
was independence, and he proceeded to discuss the possi- 
ble means by which she might free herself from Austria. 
No confederation, he said, could be effectual, so long as 
each of its princely members were the tool of Austria. 
Why talk of Papdi primacy, he asked, when the Pope 
himself is hampered and directed by Mettemieh? He 
dismissed as abhorrent the suggestion that the entire 
Peninsula might be united into one Austrian kingdom; 
he dismissed also the proposition that a group of little 
republics, or that one large republic, — the Maninian 
scheme, — might be established; he admitted that a con- 
federation was, at the moment, the most rational plan, 
but since this could be achieved only through indepen- 
dence, he urged that Italians ought to devote all their 
energy to solving that problem. He offered four possible 
solutions: — first, the Italian princes might unite and 
repel the Austrians, — but this would be more improbable 
than that they should form a federation; second, there 
might be a national uprising, — but could twenty-three 
millioins ol people be brought more easily than six princes 
Into ooQOOid? Third, a foreign Power might be induced 
to espouse the Italian cause, — but the only Power likely 
to be so indneed was France, and what wopld be the gain 
of eiohanging Austrian for French despotism? Finally, 
international complications might arise, during which 
Italians might seise a favorable moment for winning their 
indapendsBce. Of sobh compliAitioiis, three were previsi- 
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These two books had in some meftsnre to ser?e the 
purpose which, in free ooontries, is served hj the press, 
public discussion, and representative legisLitures. They 
seemed, indeed, but slim wedges to drive into that huge 
trunk of injustice and corruption whose branches, like the 
&bled upas-tree, shed a black shadow of ignorance and 
a pestilence over Italy. But the first wedge is the most 
important, and a book is a seed from which a revolution 
or a new religion may grow. The soil on which Gioberti 
and Balbo sowed was quick; they had not long to wait, 
therefore, to see their ideas take root. 

Meanwhile, the party of action was not idle. Maiiini, 
also, had been flinging his doctrines broadcast, and was 
preparing to gamer his crops. We saw how his influence 
stirred the Sicilian revolters during the terrible cholera 
year. Thereafter his emissaries made the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies the special fleld of their intrigues. No sea- 
son passed without some abortive uprising. At Aquila, 
in 1841, the conspirators were accused of assassinating 
Colonel Tan&no; a hundred and flfty of them were ar- 
rested, many of whom were condemned to the scaffold or 
the galleys* The next year, all was ready for a simulta- 
neous revolt in Naples and the Papal States. Massini*s 
agitators swooped from their eyrie at Malta, to alight 
among the malecontents in the Abruni'and Romagna; 
exiles who had fought in the Carlist campaign, in Spain, 
were eager to return to their native land, and to teach 
iheir countrymen how to manage a guerrilla war&re; the 
Central Committee at Paris levied assessments on its 
members to equip the flghters; and all the while Maiiini 
from London showered exhortations, warnings, and com* 
manda. An ^Italian Legion,** whose purpose was sim« 
ilar to that of Toung Italy, — if indeed it was not an 
offshoot of that aeet, — was organised, and its leaders, 
Bibotti and Fabriii, glided up and down the Peninsula 
to beat up reonuts. But, despite these fonmdahk prapi^ 
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A B, tbe year 18^2 passed inactire, and 1S43 ns 
vx ) than half spent when the police took the precaa- 
, July 31, of arrestiog above a hundred scupects in 
e province of Salerno. A week or two later, alarm- 
Bymptoms broke out in the Legations. At Raveima, 
dinal Amat, a mild and comparativelj just man, 
byed the excitement bv trivintr Ttassports to a few of 
■be alleged leaders; , where Cardinal Spi- 

lola, a legato of the >od, governed, greater 

iverity bred more on Its. Three bands of 

errillas tramped thro Legations, venturing 

.casionally into the ti then escaping to tb« 

Dennines, but without I to provoke a general 

lurrection. At length, : weeks of confusion 

^nd fruitless anxiety, Cardinal ^] ola authorized Freddi, 
Fontana, and other servile minions, to conduct a militaxy 
tribunal; and they, by wholesale arrests and condemna- 
tions, in a short time restored order. 

Mazzini, not sobered by this failure, planned another 
attempt in 1844. He adopted the same tactics: the 
Neapolitans were assured that the Bomagnoles were on 
tiptoe to rebel as soon as word should come to them that 
the Neapolitans were up ; the Romagnoles were urged to 
emulate their Neapolitan brothers, who waited but for a 
sign from them. But at the first ripple of restlessness in 
- Calabria, the government arrested twenty-one suspects, 
seven of whom were summarily shot and the rest sent to 
the galleys; while Delcarretto, for greater security, im- 
prisoned on suspicion the most prominent Liberals in 
Naples. This rebuff only exasperated the chief conspir- 
ators, who wove their plots in safety in Paris and Lon- 
don, to a more vigorous effort. They decreed that the 
mighty insurrection should astonish the world and rid 
Italy of her despots during the month of May. A tboa- 
saod Tolonteers were to fly over sea from Corsica; Malta 
was to (xmtribato ber quota of banished patriota; tbt 
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Spaniiih allies had promised their aid; the Ticineae were 
to desoend upon Lombardy and Piednumti where the 
popolations were as tinder, needing but one spark to 
Ignite them. In his imagination^ Massini already saw the 
fires of Liberty engirdling his beloved land; he already 
saw the purifying flames sweep from north to south, 
reducing thrones and principalities to ashes, through 
which the tender blades of the Republic already pierced. 
But he did not see that at his very elbow was a traitor, 
Partesotti, who duly reported to Prince Mettemich the 
l^owing hopes and careful arrangements of the Great 
CSonspirator; nor did he leam until too late that his let- 
ters were opened by the British Postmaster-General, and 
that their contents were communicated to the govern- 
ments against whom Maiiini was plotting. 

Unfortunately, these delusive expectations seemed facts 
to many fervent minds, among others to Attilio and 
Emilio Bandiera and to Domenico Moro, three young 
Venetian officers in the Austrian navy. The Bandiera 
were sons of that admiral who, in 1881, had captured 
the ship on which the refugees set sail from Ancona and 
had brought them to Venice. But the sons, fired by 
patriotism and Massini's appeals, yearned to show their 
love for Italy. They proposed to seiie an Austrian fri- 
gate, — idiich they believed might easily be done, since 
the Austrian marine was manned chiefly by Venetians, — 
and sail into the port of Messina, where, they were told, 
the Sicilians were ripe for rebellion. But fiuling to 
incite a mutiny, the two brothers and Moro deserted from 
the A^istrian service and met at Corfu. There they soon 
gathered a little band with which to cross the Adriatio 
and begin the glorious war of redemption. . The Bandiera 
■oomed the oflFert of pardon and reinstatement that Aus- 
tria made to them through their mother; they resisted 
her entreaties; they heeded only the seductive letters ol 
lf«.Ai<, mn^ A^,,>j.„<«^iAA| fflijtftiriiw spTsad, mi 
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crowd, which did not dare to show its sympathy for 
them. Banged in line, they shouted, ^Long live Italy! '' 
and awaited the death-voUey. When the smoke cleared, 
only one of them, Lupatelli, remained standing: ^Fire 
againi '' he cried to the soldiery, and a moment later he, 
too, felL 

Thns was quenched, as if it had been a penny taper, 
that torch of heroism wherewith the Bandiera brothers 
thought to Idndle Maadni^s noUe conflagration. Nine 
corpses huddled into a grave; eight living bodies cast into 
a Bourbon dungeon, thero to rot slowly; the traitor Boo- 
caciampe alone to escape, — such the pitiful but inevita- 
ble ending to such an exploit. And yet from that grave 
thero ejdbaled a light of glory. All Italy had followed 
the prisoners during their trial, had hoped for iheir re- 
prieve, had been moved to admiration by the courage with 
which they had at last faced the muzzles of their execu- 
tioners. Even their defense beforo the tribunal — they 
declared that they had hoped the King would wink at 
their expedition and put himself at their head in a war of 
independence — was not cited to tarnish their memory. 
FerdUnand became moro than ever execrable, — had he 
not willingly played the executioner for Austria? — and 
thereafter no sane man believed that he qould be enticed, 
for the sake of dynastic ambition, to ally himself with the 
Liberals. But Msiiini also, and those other promoters 
of insurrection, who from their own safe shelter spurred 
impetuous and brave youths on to perdition, wero bitterly 
condemned by that growing body of Moderates, who had 
coma to see that 'conspiracy was inadequate and thereforo 
harmfuL '^•««^"< tried to exculpate himself by writing 
an account of his dealings with the Bandiera,^ but he did 
not abandon his rovolutionary apoetdate; on the con« 
traiy, he assailed the Moderates as lukewarm time ■e a r v - 
en, and he inv«i|^ied against them as the worst eneiniea 
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tliis prooednre aeemed cowardly and fraudulent; but 
there is no more eyidenoe that the inoendiaiy leaders held 
themselves aloof from danger out of oowardly or deceitful 
motives, than that the lealous directors of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, who« from their comfortable quarters 
in London or New York, send out young missionaries for 
i^^tifiiho^la or jungle fever to devour, have any other than 
the most pious intent. Indeed, what surer proof of self* 
abnegation can you g^ve than this, — that you step back 
and allow your comrade to win martyrdom and glory at 
the cannibal's or the cannon's mouth in a cause which you 
esteem more precious than fine gold, or than life itself? 
And would not that commander-in-chief be deemed cul* 
paUe, who should risk his person in the front file of his 
army? 

The fusillade at Cosenza caused the conspirators to 
reflect and to apologize, but it did not make all of them 
prudent. Against the States of the Church and Naples 
the sects redoubled their machinations, hoping to secure 
from the Pope reforms which Austria would not veto, and 
to hasten in Ferdinand's kingdom a revolution which 
France and England would allow to take its course. But 
Ferdinand was too vig^ilant, and the attempts against his 
tyranny failed; whereas, in the Papal States, and espe- 
cially in the Legations, a faction of the conspirators kept 
up so active an agitation that the Holy Father resorted to 
his favorite instrument — a Military Commission — for 
suppressing it. At Bologna, it speedily condemned a few 
suspects; and then passed on to ForB, where, however, 
the new legate. Cardinal Oizzi, would not appeal to it. 
At Bavenna, Cardinal Massimo, a prelate who made 
rigor his watchword, availed himself of the Commission's 
willingness to chastise; but its zeal was so excessive that 
when the sentences were published, the Pope ordered that 
they be mitigated. So the spring and summer of 1846 
saw martial law set up at several points in Qiegovy^a 
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domiiuMi, 7«t without restoring tranquillity or allaying 
the fear that a still more formidable eruption might at 
any moment befall. A group of sectariea had, indeed, 
planned an inrarrection, but after rocoonoitring the coun- 
try and ncogniiiug tliat the conditions were immature, 
they issued from Tuscany a man'*—'- 'i which they called 
the civiliied world to witness tb ausnesa of the Pa< 

pal goTemment and the justice oi ne who protested; 
and they stated the reformB witho rhich no peace nor 
oompromiM oould be reached. 1 "Manifesto of Ki- 
mini," of whioh Charles Louis Fa i was the principal 
author, U one of the most damning indictments ever drawn 
up by intelligent and fair-minded subjects against the 
wickedness and incompetence of their ruler. Its veiy 
sobriety makes the grievances and the accusations more 
horrible, and bespeaks sympathy for the demands. The 
petitioners asked that the promises of 1831 and the 
changes suggested in the Memorandum of that year be 
fulfilled ; that amnesty and civil and criminal codes be 
granted; that laymen be allowed to fill those offices which 
citizens have a right to administer; that the foreign mer- 
cenaries be dismissed, and a Civic Guard organized; that 
education and the press be unsliaclded; that municipal 
liberties be revived. Exorbitant favors, indeed, to ask, 
in 1845, of Gregory XVI, who had for fourteen years been 
insisting that sucli demands were instigated by Beelzebub, 
and that merely to think them was heresy, while to utter 
them was high-treason.' 

There was another group of sectaries, however, whom 
this mere Declaration of Wrongs could not satisfy, — 
men of action, who were determined to precipitate a con> 
flict. About a hundred of them, at the instigation of 
Peter Renzt, roused the populace at Rimini on Septem- 
ber 28, and, without difficulty, took possession of the 
ci^t For three days they ruled tranquilly, awaiting 
> Tm la Fteud, I, 0»-lll. 
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news from their oonfederates of nmilar suooess in the 
neighboring towns. Then a detachment of Papal troops 
bore down on Rimini, and Renxi, with his supporters, 
beat a retreat, some to embark for Trieste, others to cross 
the Apennines and seek refuge in Tuscany. A second 
squad of insurgents, after a brief skirmish near Faensa, 
also withdrew across the Tuscan frontier. The affair was 
trivial enough in itself » but its sequel caused intense ex- 
citement; for the Papal goyemment clamored for the 
extradition of Renzi, and the Grand Duke, instead of 
complying, gave him a passport for France; whereat the 
Liberals eyerywhere rejoiced. 

Presently there issued a pamphlet, ^On the Recent 
Events in Romagna,** that was eagerly read by the Ital- 
ians and attracted wide attention beyond the Alps. The 
author of this, the third significant political treatise, was 
Marquis Massimo d* Aieglio, who, like Gioberti and 
Balbo, was a Piedmontese. In the variety of his natural 
gifts he resembled the great Italians of the Renaissance, 
and he added to this rare combination of talents common- 
sense, integrity, and charm. He was bom (1798) into 
the stiff, punctilious aristocracy of Piedmont, amid which 
a prosperous career lay open to him either in the govern- 
ment or the army; but a sense of humor,,a love of inde- 
pendence, and, above all, a desire to achieve &me as a 
painter, made a treadmill life, whether at court or in 
camp, intolerable to him. When he announced to his 
family that he had resolved to adopt the profession of 
painter, they were as much shocked as if he had expressed 
the intention of becoming a bootblack or a burglar. For 
a young noUe to prefer a studio to the royal antechamber 
seemed madness; but the youth persisted, and his father 
xdnetantly acquiesced. Massimo went to Rome, spent 
several years in hard study, lived frugally, and gradually 
earned repntatioii and a livelihood from his paintings* 
Having lemoved to Milan* whace he married Maaaoni^a 
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daughter, he wrote two historical romances, " Ettore fie- | 
nmosca"and''Xicol!) de' Lapi," which brought him a lit- ' 
eiary popularity second oolj to that of Monzoai himself. 
He wu inBpired by patriotiBm, but a rational and tem- 
perate patriotism, which despised rant and abhorred the 
dagger. He was sympathetic, without being in danger 
of loting his individuality; be 1 ed enthusiasm, ad- 
miration, love, without being him& m heated to " think 
clearly aod see straight." This .. >y balance between 
heart and head, this genial temp nt and knightlineas 

of manner, made friends of all new him; while Iub 

romanoei endeared him to thouaa ivho bad never teen 
hiafaoe. 

By a happy chance, he had made a journey of inspec- 
tion through the Papal States and Tuscany in this very 
month of September, 1845. He went to canvass publio 
opinion, and there was at that time no other Italian so 
well fitted for that work. His reputation, hia contacts 
with men of all ranks, bis alertness and insight, his 
downright honesty and freedom from prejudice, gave 
him unique advantages. Unattached to any sect, he had 
friends and confidants in all sects. He found the majority 
of Liberals disgusted with the incendiary methods which 
had proved so futile and ruinous, and be tried to lead 
them to regard Charles Albert as the redeemer in whom 
they might trust. But they remembered Charles Al- 
bert's defection in 1821 and persecution in 1832, and 
were skeptical. So D' Azeglio reasoned with them; "If 
we asked the King to do something against bis interest, 
out of pure heroism to aid Italy, we might well doubt him ; 
but we ask him to benefit himself and us, — to allow as 
to assist him to become greater and more powerful ibaa 
he now is. If you invite a robber to be honest and he 
promises, you may doubt lest he prove false ; but to invite 
him to rob, and then for you to be afraid that he will not 
keep his word, — truly, 1 aee no eense in it."' Argn* 
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menti like these show how deeply rooted was the distmst 
of Charles Albert, — a distrust which D' Aieglio 
still felt, although he belieyed in the destiny of 
mont, and that the King might be swept by the popular 
tide to the aooomplishment of that destiny. Preaching 
caation and patience, he was gratified to find that the 
majority acknowledged the wisdom of his ooonsels. 

The turbulence of Remd and his accomplices furnished 
D' Ax^lio with the text for his pamphlet. He wrote, as 
he had spoken, frankly, fearlessly, repudiating the insur- 
gents for their rashness, pointing out that the time had 
gone by when such ebullitions were justifiable, and de- 
claring that they harmed the patriotic cause by rousing 
dissensions and inTolving crueller repression at home, and 
by giving foreigners ground for believing that the Ital- 
ians were a violent, fickle people, unworthy of sympathy 
and incapable of self-control. But having reproved the 
sectaries and their methods, he went on to describe the 
Papal government, not abusively but calmly, laying bare 
its rottenness, its iniquity, its simOe feebleness, its greed 
and hypocrisy. That civilised men should revolt against 
such an administration was, he said, inevitable, and Eu- 
rope, which abetted that monstrous misrule, ought not to 
Uame those who, in a spasm of anguish, tried to emanci- 
pate themselves from it. When a sufferer cries out, ^I 
can endure this no longerl '' it is not for the healthy to 
say, ^Yon can.'* But the sufferers had by this time 
learned that by their outbursts they only increased their 
pain; it behooved them to devise other means: to abandon 
physical for moral protests, to be strenuous but temperate 
in publishing their grievances, until. the public opinion 
of the world should plead in their behalf. That was a 
power which no king, nor the Pontiff himself, could long 
resist ** With your hands in your pookels you can win 
tiie publie opinion of the wocld to your eaase»'* D' Am|^ 
told his 
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Hi« tn«t, first printed &t Florence, roosed immenso 
enthosiasm. Gioberti's "Prinutcy" had filled two octaro 
Tolamea ; J)' Axeglio's pamphlet could be read in &u hoar, 
and thereby had a great advantage. It slipped past cua- 
toma-officer^ and policemen; it was reissued clandestinely 
from many presses; it was read and discoraed every- 
where. The Grand Duke took alarm at it. His aged ad- 
viser Fossoinbroni was dead; dead also was Xeri Corsini, 
who had, like Fossoinbroni, warded off the encroachmeata 
of Bome and Austria; and the new minister, Cempini, 
who succeeded them, was either timid or honestly retro- 
grade. D*Aseglio, therefore, was commanded to quit 
Tuscany. This silly harshness only increased the demand 
for the little book and added to its author's popularity. 
The Florentines gave him a farewell banquet, and well- 
wishers from all parts of Tuscany Socked along the route 
he traveled to the frontier; so his journey into exile 
resembled a triumphal progress. 

Other ill-advised and unpopular acts gave warning 
that the Grand Duke was falling baok into the ranks of 
Absolutism. He handed ovor Renzi, who, contrary to 
his promise, had retui-ned from France, to the Papal 
government; he listened to overtures from the long -ex- 
cluded Jesuits; and when the Pisan professors protested 
against the establishment of a convent of the Sisters of 
- the Sacred Heart at Pisa, bis ministers formally repri- 
manded them. But in proportion as the Grand Duke 
lost, Charles Albert gained in popularity among the Liber- 
als during the early part of 1846. They were encouraged 
by the report of the interview which D' Azeglio, return- 
ing frcHS his canvassing tour, had had with the King. 
After D'AMglio had given the gist of his conferences 
with the leading Moderates whom he had sounded on his 
joomey, Charles Albert uttered these memorable words : 
"Infoim those gentlemen to remain quiet and not to 
BOTe, as there is at present nothing to do; but let them 
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be assured that, when the occasion presents itself, my 
life, the life of my sons, my arms, my treasure, my army, 
— all shall be expended for the Italian cause." ^ A litde 
latetr, a dispute arose between Piedmont and Austria over 
the transportation of salt through Piedmont to Switier- 
land. Austria would haye coerced the King, but he did 
not quail, although Mettemich threatened, and took re- 
prisals by doubling the duty on Piedmontese wines ex* 
ported into Lombardy. Liberals who had with good 
reason distrusted Charles Albert now b^;an to see in 
him the possible fulfiller of Italy's hopes. His subjects 
greeted him with acclamations wherever they saw his tall 
figure and melancholy face. He basked in an April sun* 
shine of popularity. But he was still hemmed in by 
ministers, courtiers, and priests unconverted to Liberal- 
ism; he was still, and must always be, limited by his Ham- 
let nature, — quick to wish, slow to will, — and though 
he had daunted Austria over a matter of salt and wine, 
could he be relied upon to break irrevocably with the Past 
and declare a national war? Rigid Count Solaro, at 
least, would never consent to see his sovereign embark 
on the deceptive stream which flowed into the whirlpool 
of revolution. So there followed petty official acts which 
threw the Piedmontese into suspense concerning Charles 
Albert's sincerity of purpose. He seemed &ted to be a 
pnxsle, a weathercock, to the end. 

But the wide circulation of the political writings of 
GKoberti, Balbo, and D'Aieglio was a symptom of im- 
pending change. Hitherto, patriotic tracts had issued 
from the secret societies, and had been read on the sly; 
the works of these three responsible and temperate men 
prevailed, in spite of reluctant censor^ in securing a 
quasi-legitimate eiieulation, and in awakening a healthy 
discnssion., Hmj were theoretioal^ — **The Primacy,** 
indsedt was but m fantistie dieam, — but theories invari« 
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ably precede i, as the vague nebula antedates the star. 
Treatiaea of : aiaes, and freighted with divers euggea- 
tions or noat a, were launched in the wake of these pio- 
neers. Gio' himself dashed off a volume of " Prolego- 
meni '* to his c'rimacy," aod then, changing his attitude 
towards clericalism, he poured out five volumes of diatribe 
on "The Modern Jesuit," Dui" ' , a military ofiGcer, 
proposed that, the Austrians leen expelled, Italy 

should be divided into three ns, two to be ruled 

by Charles Albert and Ferdim 
Pope and the Dukes ruled tii 
ardent Mazzinian, showed how e* 
republic could be won.* "A 
strength of national sentiment ; Uanuti and Capponi drew 
fresh pictures of the outrageous Papal government. 
Less popular, but not less valuable, were the contribu- 
tions of two men who understood how tightly the econom- 
ical question was bound up in the political. Petitti, 
writing on the extension of the railway system, and Ca- 
vour, writing on railways and England's tariff reforms, 
aided the great cause. Henceforth, the Italians had no 
lack of printed coimsel, wise or foolish. But they must 
be patient, for the moment to convert counsel into deeds 
had not come. Gregory XVI still lived. At the Vati- 
can, they knew, was the source of that evil system which 
corrupted the entire Peninsula, and with prayers on their 
lips and yearning in their hearts they wat«hed for news 
from Rome. That ancient compact of the Papacy with 
Mammon had borne this hideous fact, — a whole people 
believed that neither justice nor happiness nor virtue 
could proceed from Gregory, the representative of Al- 
mighty God and the Vicar of Jesus Christ; therefor* 
they prayed that Gregory might die. 

1 GiMwrno Doraodo : iMfa IfatiemtJili Jtaliami (Trintii— t. ISM). 
* CV«*> alt liaiia <Farii, ISiB). 
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